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PAET I. 

LOGICAL rSTCnOLOGI. HISTOlUCAL NOTICES. 
THE LAWS OE THOUGHT. 


CHAPTER 1. 


INTKODUCTOBY — LOGIC: ITS NATURE*, RELATION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
AND METAPHYSICS. 

§ 1. The central conception of Intellectual Philosophy is 
that imphed in the term This, with the cognate term 

Certainty, indicates the aim of intellectual effort as animated 
byjfce natural desire of knowing. Knowing has various ends 
drlttgrees. We may seek simply to know ordinary matters 
of fact, to acquire science, to go back on the first 
and lawf of knowledge itself. We may rest in the individual 
fiwst, we may generalise and classify, we may speculate on 
what is ultimate in knowledge. In each case, howev e r, what 
^ meh ie Truth and Cer tainty. ♦ 

Speakihg geniSaDyrTiEuth is the haiTnoiiy^O(PWonfoiOT 
between fact or reality and our knowledge of it. Fact may 
meen either an individual thing, quality, object, or a class 
or law, generalised or necessary, of matter or mind. Con^ 
fcmity always implies a certain plurality or dualism, for cf| 
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the same to the same thei'e is no conformity, only identity. 
Certainty is the consciousness of truth, — conviction, as resting 
on evidence, immediate or mediate. 

§ 3. ordinary knowledge, in history, in science, we aim at 
truths rather than Truth. Each fact, event, each law oP nature, 
adequaPely known is in the mind a truth ; and a body of these 
laws, co-ordinated, classified, systematised, is a science in a 
more or loss perfect form. Wo may ask the question, What 
are the truths of history or of science, and seek to find lliem. 
This would be historical or scientific knowledge. But wo 
may also ask the question, What is Truth ? — truth itse^ — 
the essence or inner being of it^so to speak. What have 
truths ih common that we call them truths r Can we get th e 
m a rk, criterion , test of trujy^^tsg^ or of \his or that truth? 
flow far can wo go^n assuring ourselves that what we 
believe to bo true is trueV And w hat is the meaning ^ or 
what are the meanings, of saying that there is truth, or that a 
given proposition is true ? This is the question, or set of 
questions, t^ith which Intellectual Philosophy is concerned. 
It occupies itself with tlie nature, conditions, criteria of truth. 

§ 4. If we take this question of what is truth, or true hnow- 
^edge, in its widest generality, it is obvious that we must 
raise the questions as to the ulUmat^ groun d and nature of 
knowledge and certainty . Supposing that wo know at all, 
or believe that we' know, as a matter of fact, this knowledge 
must have a ground or beginning, for * s at 'ast. If it is 
not possible,” says Aristotle, to know first things, neither can 
we know, either absolutely or properly, ♦hings which result 
from these, but by hypothesis, if those exist. All sci^cq^is 


^not demonstrative, but the science of the immediate is 


moustraMe. ♦ . . Some time or other wo must stop at imme 
ale (propositions) ^ And we thus arc confronted with the 
quesubn^as to the first principle or principles of knowledge. 

us true knowled ge is r ed , knowledge , or knowledge of 
what is, we are met^by the correlative question as to wh at we 
know of the reaL — what reality is. and what are Its kin 


lerefore, m its wiUest liCOpo wbiw be 
a science of first principles, and'of being as it st^s in know- 
lo^e* ' tea would lead to the discussion'" of th6 dWetence 
feetween^ pheenomenal reality or knowledge^ SO Itoid 

^ Aristotle, An, Post,, 1. i. c. 3, 4. 
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mibBtantial reality, — what is the nature and what the limiti> 
If any, of our experience. 

§ 5. These questions ’^uohing the nature of reality, the 
nature of the various objects of our knowledge, “have been 
properly assigned to that branch of Philosophy known aa 
Metaphysics or Ontojggy. We may confine our inquiries 
into the laws and conditions of our knowledge of the 
contents of experience, without, for example, considering 
whether these contents have a simply subjective reality, are 
mere conscious impiessions, or, as known, are something 
more and other than this. We may further carry on this 
inquiry without considering the question as to the nature 
of ultimate or primary reality. It is sufficient for this end 
that we know, and know what we call objects, whatever these ^ 
be in their essence or origin. That we are conscious, that we 
have experience at all, is a sufficient basis for certain questions 
regarding the conditions and possibility of this experience. 

§ 6. The discussion even of these ultimate questions may 
presuppose that there are certain laws or features of Icnow-* 
ledge, — universal and essential in knowledge , — and 
tHere may b e a science which prooeues even such discussion, 
as regiilating human intelligence and thought itself or the ^ 
ver y com^option of an object of kiiowledge. itself . And if^ 
there be s^^ch a science, it will have a piaoo of its own, and 
be so far inrloperKVnt of and above all other sciences. It 
would profess to la; d(!^wn the conditions of the knowable, 
and espo'^iaJb of the thinkable, — that is, to state certain laws 
or prm(‘i]u.\s vv^iihont which* there is no object of knowledge 
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and Quality ; Quantitative, as Time , Space, &c. These are 
l^gpefly metaphysical relations. THey are part of the mattef 
of knowledge ,— tlxe yet essential , relations of things. 

§ 7. Tiie questions regarding^ tlie metaphysical laws of 
knowledge are, first , as to their nature , numbe r, geneBis ; 
secondly, as to their objective valiclity, or agreem^t TOh 


the nature of things. The first question is o 


It is a question of mental genesis. The s e cond 
uestion may be rogmxled as coming under LogioTSTa^' fer 
as this soionce is led to deal with Evidence, immediate or 


mediate . This would form a specif section of Logic rather 
than be the adequate object of the science itself. But the 
true relation of the metaphysical laws to Logic is simply that 
of being part of the matter of thought , i n this case necessaiy 
matter to be legislated for iii common with other matter. 
Logic can only, consistently with its specific scientific char- 
acter, treat such concepts as Cause, Substance, Unity, Men- 
tity, as Concepts. 

§ 8. Inhere may further be a question as to whether the 
Ipgioal laws are independent, or are deducible from certain' 
oorrespondin^lriotaphysioal laws. But this is properly a 
p syoholo|yioal questio n, — pertaining, it may be, to logicaT 
science. It concerns Logic only indirectly, especially if it 
be admitted that the logical laws are necessary and universal, 
for the results of those laws would be the same whether 
their necessity be primitive or derived from other necessary 
laws. Meanwhile, it is sufficient to say that it will be found 
that the logical laws are not derivable from any source higher 
than themselves, but are in.iact nresupposed in every known 


lEESir 


e very prpceBS Qt analysis or reasoning , w 
d ttoed to show their derivation 
§ 9. Logic Proper,— Pure or Formal Logic, — is the %oienoe 
of the conditions of the knowable and thinkable, in so far as 

constitution of the acts 


knowin 




of possible^ opnsM^pt, and n ^ces sja.rily . oonneoted ;&i 
of harmbly and of necessary implication in thinking 
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I 10. But knowledg e, true knowledge, of experience 
•what may be called a contingent side. Something is give% 
presented ; and this something is very variolis, 6-hd not origin- j 
ally dedncible or even predictable. There is the matter of 
experienc e, of knowled ge and thought. That something be 
given io the knowing faculty, to sense, or intuition, is an 
absolute condition of knowledge. Thought without intuition 
is vain, empty. Here^ too, we touch psycholog y, the analysis 
of the intuition its matter . But all that we need mean- 
while to carry away is, that there is n^essarily a given to 
help to constitute knowledge. And this is variable, passihg, 
contingent. How much of it is subjective, how much ob- ^ 
jective, is a separate question. Metaphysics considers this. 
As this given is essential to knowledge, it is essential to r 
true knowledge. And we have to inquire as to how we are 
to secure the truth of our knowledge of the matter presented, 
or of the intuition or presentation. How is knowledge accu- 
rately to represent what is presented to us in thejgourse of 
experience? How are we to get not only at tli% ^Hyidual 
or isolated fact, but at the law or laws which individual facts 
embody? How are we to reach the classes, laws, causes, ‘ 
which we suppose to be in experience ? How, in a word, are 
we to acquire the truths of science ? There is a science 
which has for its aim to investigate the rules or laws of the ;^ 
processes by which we observe, generalise, and infer through f 
induction and analogy, and not less through deduction. This ; 
is properly enough a part of Logic, in the wide seftse of the 
term. It is known narrowly as Inductive Log ic. It makes 
a part of what Hamilton call s M odified or Mixed Logic. By 
^ jcSfe it is eall ed Applied Logic ; Ifot ^ this shpulil ' .hg < 

^dmitbod as a special Lo^ o, whiSi is'^LoiiC.^^^-|^^ 
tomed in this or tha^ matte>r "or^ii^c^ ^ 

the rules of Applied Logic are geherally, if nbf uhi^raall^ 
applicable to the sciences, and this Logic involves also thet 
universal use or application of the canons of Pure Logic* f 

I li. This problem of the conditions of truth thus presents * 
d^lyept^a^ephaj^ according as we regain enS' or oth^^ 
m^ve a differ^t speculative science, difieiint;, yet converge 
iij^ in one great orgamb unity." Thus PsychPldgy In dealing 
wMi the Intelligence looks at the act of taidvwg as it exists , ^ ^ 
as or is spontaneously manifested in the i^zisciopsueps, J! 
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at its nature, kinds, degrees. It cannot be denied that 
we know, or believe we know. Even in such a denial there 
|would be an assertion of knowledge. Knowing is a fact or 
Iphasnomenon of experience. It is the inner fact of our beha^ ; 
it is our being, so far. We are, as we know. Logic, toQi 
looks at this act as fact. So far, it is identical with Psy-^ 
chology. But Lo gic looks at the fact of knowing with 
to ascertain its Conditions, laws, if it havh any , now it is car - 
ried on, and what it is when it iY^hislied. And Lofflo *'pr6- » 
f fesses to find that khowmg is suhject to certain S>nditiohy 
and to show that these conditions are of two different kinds at 
l east ; and, these being ascertained, to exhibit them in a scL 
entifio way , t o formulate them , make a body of knowledge of 
them ; and, now indifferent to the actual fact whether know- 
ing is going on or not in this or that matter or science, to show 
ideally how it must go o n, i f it is to b e su ccessful in its aim j 
or even to be at all While jj ^vcliology Is thus the science 
of the fag ts of Intelligence , or orkhowing, and also of its actua l 
lawsas matter of experience , a science of facts or phaBhomena 
of dur conscious intelligence, as realities, Logic takes from it 
the laws which it reveals, the laws of the acquisition, the 
ordering, classification, and concatenation of knowledge, and 
represents these as ideal abstractions universally applicable 
in the processes of intelligence. Logic Ts'^tlius wholly de- 
l pendent on Psychology for its principles. It is Psychology 
I carried up to its highest abstractioT?. And the moment it 
loses hold of Psychology, Logic becomes arbitrary and un- 
reliable, no longer applicable to the facts of experience. The 
nominal difference between ^e two sciences is simply that 
Ps ychology regards rather mowinp | : in process, .while Iju^ic 
regards Sowing as completed, as a produci;7 ^Etnd tbeTSws^ 
wnjch It liias realised or fulfillea in^becoming^hat it^is^ Or 
reacmng wnat it attains. • 

§ 12. Psychology thus, to a certain extent, and the method 
of Psychology, observation of the actual procedure of the 
understanding, are necessary to the knowledge of the nafere 
and laws of the understanding. The understanding is simply 
the conscious mind acting and being conscious of its action 
in a definite manner, and about a definite object. In thus 
.acting it realises the law of its action; it thinks — coh- 
ceives, judges, or reasons coherently. Analysis and rejteclipji 
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bnng out with a fuller consciousness the law or laws which 
it* uatutally observes, and also reveal the necessity and uni-| 
versaiity of the law. In no sense whatever does this analysis 
create the law ; in no sense whatever does it impose the laiv 
on the understanding. The law is revealed in a definite 
instance, and it is shown by reflection to be supreme in all 
instances. 

{g^^ Kant objects to the introduction of ngycholos^cal nrinoiplea into 

or drawing the laws of thought from psyjchological obseryation. 
TKSreaBon he gives is, that thus we should get only coMinffent, not 
necesaary laws j and the question is not as to how we think, but as to 
how we ought to think. The necessary use of the understanding is 
discoyered without* any psychology. To this it is sufficient to say 
that observa tion, followed by generalisation, ^ouId give us only con- 
tingent prmcipl es ; but observation of the actua l procedure of the 
underaifading, followed by reflection > or an experimental testing of 
the procedure/ may"ahd ddei give us the neces sa gr element in the pro- 
cess. We can learn how we ought to ibink oniy”thrqTaghZ.ai„^^ 
of now we^^fictually th when we think consiirtentiv . think at 
aHT ’Tncfeed, Kant himself subsequently admits all that need , be cdn- 
tehded for here, when he says “the necessary laws of thought can and 
ought to be conceived a priori, independently of the natural aiid con- 
crete exercise of the understanding and the reason, although they can 
at first be found only by observation of this exercise.'’ On this 
point, as elsewhere, especially in the OrUi(fue, Kant shows that he had 
no clear idea of the scope of Psychology, of its method, and only slight 
acquaintance with the details of the science. 

He further excludes Psychology from Logic on the ground that 
Logic seeks to know not the contingent but the necessary, not how 
the understanding thinks,* and has thought, but liow it ought to 
think, the accord of the understanding with itself. . This assumes that 
there can be no necessary exefeise of tlie understanding in a given 
instance, — for example, no absolutely necessary implication in a given 
r&«’9ening performed by the understanding, and consciously known to 
be necessary ; whereas , this necessary relation is given and eoas^usly 
^> ^<6a^^ged in a single instance of valid reasoning . confuses 

the paarticuiar or singular with the contingent. 

It aftsumes, further, that the understanding may think in ex^ri- 
enoe in a way different from that in which it must tliink, if it thinks 
at all, This is not so. There is only one way of thinking bv the 
undystanding, that is. the legitimate way. Any other is a mere 
iMiidon, not a reality of thought at all And there is no reason why 
tbo understanding may not naturally perform its process of thinking 
i^htly rather than wrongly. 

One of the current Hegelian assertions, which is regarded as 
new and important, is that “the knowledge of what knows cannot 
precede the knowledge of reality.” No one, 1 should think, ever 
alleged, or at least required to allege, the converse of this. The 
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knowledge of what knows is and can only be found in the knowle<%e 
of reality. We perceive, judge, and reason; we get at, or think #49 
get at, reality in our intuitions and judgments. But the pfailoaOphp 
sa ys we get at more , — we get at a knowledge of what knW» . ll only 
^ will think oL what ~a knowledge of reality is and meaafl. For 
therein are manifested the character and law of the knower as well. And 

if we are ever to know the nature of the knower or knowing subject, we 

are to'Ho it by a rejection oi^ie spontaneous acts of knowledge, — 
are' conversant directly with the reality , a nd reflexly show BSe reality 
in consciousheBs . 33ut for this secondary or reflective knowledge, W 
should be wholly unable to estimate the value and reach of our Know^ 
ing, and only through this could wc correct, if need be, our spontaneous 
or intuitive knowledge. 
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CHArTEll 11. 

HISTOBICAL KOTICBS — AKISTDTLE — HIS VIEW OF LOOK'. 

t 

§ 13. The ultimate aim of Aristotle in his logical treatises, 
especially those on the more advanced parts of the science, — 
the Prior and Posterior Analytics, — is to show the nature and 
laws of true Demonstration (ttirdSct^ts). In the opening of the 
Prior Analytics (1. i. c. 1) ho tolls us that the treatise con- 
cerns demonstration, and is undertaken for the sake of demon- 
strative science, and that consequently he has to define 
proposition, term, and syllogism. This afloixls a certain 
ground for a division of the parts of Logic, and the arrange- 
ment of the Aristotelic treatises. (1) The theory of the 
elements of tlio proposition, that is, the term, given in the 
Categories. (2) That of the pro 2 )osition in the treatise On 
Interpretation. (3) That of the syllogism in the Prior Ansr 
lytics. (4) That of demonstration in the Posterior Analytics. 
These may bo regarded as* exhausting the essential parts of 
Logic, and as constituting Theoretical or Pure Logic. The 
l ogics and the Sophistical Elenchi may bo taken as in Applied 
Logic. In the Aial 3 ^tics and in the Topics, Aristotle treats of 
delation and demonstration. But in the former ho seeks to 
give the theory of true definition, and how it is to be con- 
stxucted; in the latter, what sort of definition can be im- 
pugned. In the Analytics, demonstration is the best, which 
is according to the true principles of its theory; in the 
Topics, that demonstration is to bo preferred which is the 
more diflScult to assaih There is the differenco in feet 
between the scientific theory of truth, and the dialectical 
intereat of the appearance of truth and intellectual victory,^ 

1 Cf. Waitz, An. Post, ii. 297. 
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§ 14. Aristotle tells us that he is to treat of syllogism pre- 
viously to demonstration, since syllogism is more universal/ 
—demonstration being a certain kind of syllogism. The 
differentia of demonstration is, that it is a syllogism from 
necessary matter. “ If there be a demonstration that a thing 
cannot subsist otherwise, the (demonstrative) syllogism must 
be from necessary (propositions). Por it is possible, without 
demonstration, to syllogise from whaj: are true, but we cannot 
do so from things necessary except by demonstration, fori^his 
is now (the essence) of demonstration. . . . It is possible 
to syllogise the necessary from things not necessary, just as 
we may the true from things not true ; still when the medium 
is from necessity, the conclusion is also of necessity, as the 
true results from the true always.”^ 

In the Posterior Analytics he expressly expounds the 
theory of demonstration, with a view to show the use of 
syllogistic in the constitution of true and certain science, — ^the 
science of necessary principles and its consequences, includ- 
ing the question of their guarantee. aTroSei/crtKij 

has thus been translated the theory of knowledge, and re- 
garded as part of Philosophy. On these grounds, it is held 
by St Hilaire and others that Aristotle viewed demonstration 
as the proper object of the books of the Organon, and of the 
Boienoo afterwards named Logic? 

§ 16. The principles of science (dpxat), according to Aristotle, 
are KOLvaC and : under the fomieir are, dimfiara, the ori- 
ginal premises from which demonstration proceeds ; under the 
latter, assumptions, ^ecrci?, — that *is, definitions, 6ptcr/uoi, aud 
hypotheses (vTro^co-cis), assumptions of the existence of the 
subjects.® ^ 

§ 16. The difference between a demonstrative and a dialec- 
tical proposition is, that the former is assumed by the demon- 
strator, the latter is accepted from another person. So for, 
however, as syllogising from either proposition is conoeJcned, 
this difference, as Aristotle admits, is of no moment. All 
that the eyllogism supposes is, that something is or is not 
present With something. We do not need to inquire why 
one thing is predicated of another ; all that we require is thwfc 
it be predicated, A syllogistic proposition {irpoTCL<nii) is an 

1 Post. An., i. 6. 

8 df. St Hilaire, Organon, art. Logique, Dictionnaire de S. P, 

8 or, Post., i. 2; Mansel, Prol. Log,, App, 
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affinnation or negation ; it is demonstrative (dTroScucTticiy) if it 

true, and assumed on primitive data. By the phrase al H 
&p)Cq 9 l7ro$ia’€tq is meant axioms (a^Ltafiara) whose truth is in- 
demonstrable and self-evident. The demonstrative proposi- 
tion is thus of necessary matter. Thus X must be Y; but, so 
far as the syllogistic act is concerned, this is not affected by 
the necessity, — Le^ the modality, — of the i)roposition. The 
consequence in syllogism is as necessary whether the major 
pro^fosition be apodoictic, — ^that is, of necessary matter or 
relation between the terms ; or merely assertory, — that is, 
of a simple categorical relation, X is Y. The difference is 
purely extra-logical; the conclusion, as a proposition in the 
case of necessary matter, is a necessary preposition ; it must 
be true, or, as Aristotle puts it better, it must be thought in 
one form, and as excluding its opposite. But this is a pecu- 
liarity attaching to the matter of the proposition, not to the 
sequence of it from the premises, or its form. 

§ 17. It would be manifestly impossible to have a science of 
reasoning or inference, if we were to ask the title of every 
proposition to be regarded as necessary or as contingent, or 
as more than assertory. We should require in each case to 
go into Physical Science and Psychology to determine this 
point, and the inquiry would be endless. Besides, if the 
consequence of the inference depended on the modality of the 
proposition, there could bo no one science of inference : con- 
clusions would be neOBssary or probable according to the 
matter. Probability would have its over-varying degrees, 
and a science of pure inference would be impossible. 

, The modality of necessity and contingency has no bearing 
on'^e nature of the sequence, or on the conclusion as a con- 
clusion. It is, therefore, wholly extra-logicaK The quantity 
and the quality of a proposition affect, not the sequence, but 
the quantity and quality of the conclusion, as a conclusion 
fromj given premises ; and hence they are to be regarded in 
the data as modifying the conclusion. Thus modality, as 
quantity and quality, if the term be stretched so far, may be 
ri^arded as of logical import; but no other kind of modality 
is of any relevancy.^ 

f 18. Further, if it be true, as is alleged, that the canon of 
demonstration is the principle that “two things compared 
and found equal to a third, are equal to one another,”^ 

1 Of. Hansel, ProZ. Log,^ Appendix, Note H. « Post. An,, i. 10. 
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it is clear that demonstration has no law indepotnidnt of 
ordinary syllogistic; for this canon depends almost itone^ 
diately on the law of non-contradiction. This, as stated by 
Aristotle, is — It is impossible that the same attribute 
be and not be in the same subject, at the same instant and 
under the same relation.”^ 

§ 19. In truth, demonstration, according to Aristotle, does 
not need to assume the common axiom in all its universality^ 
but only in so far as is required by the genus about whioSS 
demonstration is concerned. The geometrician in demon*^ 
strating assumes, not that every whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts, but that every whole in the genus irngni* 
tude is ; and the -arithmetioian does the same in respect of 
numbers. Demonstration is, in fact, not the whole of Logic, 
or the theory of Pure Logic, but an Applied Logic,— ^kgic 
applied to necessary matter. 

§ 20. It is held that while physical science is observatidnal 
and inductive, and therefore of contingent value, demonstration 
may intervene and give absolute certainty. Thus a body is 
known to fall to the ground. This is a fact of observation and 
induction simply. But the fact may be connected with the 
laws of motion, and thus demonstrated. Or the planetary move- 
ments may be observed and described, and then led back to and 
predicted from the law of universal gravity. But in neither 
of those oases is there demonstration resulting in absolute 
certainty. There is simply the reference of a fact or law to 
a higher or wider law than itself. But this higher law is not 
a truth of absolute necessity, any more than the narrower law 
which is referred to it. It is a case simply of deduction ; and 
the certainty may be complete, given the higher law. Bdt it 
is, after all, only a hypothetical necessity which subsists, 
cause the universal, though to thought contingent, law, exibstei 

♦ 

[a) Orgcmn {ipyavov) generally, and with Aristotle, means |d2a|(|y 
Mrument, or that which subserves the accomplishment of soi)^ ea4 
The soul is compared to the hand, which is the 
Anima, ii. 8.) To discover the for and against of eac^ qnesUon Is 
ful instrunji^nt for science and reflection.— (Top«ca, viiL 14* CX 
The term (^anm, as subsequently applied to the six logioAl 
of Aristotls, was wholly unrecognised by their author. As % 
darignatiom it was equally unknown to the Greek intei|Ki?^^ 
down to tii| Itoe of Psellus and Blemnddes, the nams for 

J hi. c. 3. 
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of ArifitoUe ^torwards comprised in the O^^ganon was ^ Aoyndf, or 
?^yt^ hrttrHifirjf or vpayfjMreia. Diogenes Laertius had said that 
Aristotle made Logic Bpyoa^ov vpotrnKpifiwfiiuop, It was, however, 
through the Greek interpreters that the term Organon cam© ultimately 
to be so generally applied. The doctrine of the Analytics, called by 
tb^ it^oieiKTiKa^ was named by Alexander of Aphr(^isias the 
Spi^op; and the same designation was applied by Philoponus to 
demonstration itself. These were the instruments for reaching true 
and certain knowledge, — necessary truth. The term thus at first 
applied to the Analytics came ultimately to designate the whole 
logical treatises of Aristotle. In the fifth century, Ammonius and 
Blmplicius give, either originally or from tradition, going back to 
Andronicus of Rhodes, or Adrastus of Aphrodisias, the logical works, 
as a distinct class, as \oyiKk ^ opyaviKd David the Armenian 
emphasised this view. With him the Aristotelic works are divided 
into theoretical and practical, with the supplementary branch of 
the organic. The syllogism is a fan for wdmiowing the true from the 
false, the good from the bad. !PVom the commencement of the sixth 
century certainly logic in the Peripatetic school was called hpyaviKhp 
(Mfyof) of the Aristotelic philosophy. Further, a passage of Ammonias 
almost suggested the modern application to the logical treatises of the 
tern organon. He says, speaking of the Introduction of Porphyry, 
that this work is comprised in the logical organon — M rb \oyiKbv 
l^opQv h,vdy€rai. It was not, however, until the fifteenth ^century 
that the term Organon came to bo habitually used as the common 
name lor the six logical treatises of Aristotle. This question of the 
name is connected with the controversy as to the sphere of logic, — 
whether it is a part simply of philosophy, or the instrument. The 
Stoics held the first opinion; the Peripatetics the second; the dis- 
biples of the Academy held logic to bo at once science and instru* 
ment. It was no doubt with the Greek commentators that the 
exaggerated view of the Arjstotelic logic as an instrument or method 
for securing real truth originated. But it was only towards the 
sixteenth century that some of the Peripatetics, in face of the energetic 
protest of Vives, maintained the extreme view of logic as the method 
<4 real truth, — a view which was not only erroneous, but incapable of 
belfi^ put into practice. Hence arose the misconceptions of Bacon and 
Lopko regarding the real Aristotle, which were excusable only on the 
pc rt of the class of non-reading philosophers. Nfo such view can fairly 
attributed to Aristotle himseU, notwithstanding what he says about 
demonlWation. is not,” says St Hilaire, **an organon which 

Aristotle professes to give to philosophy; he has only intended to 
t^t iri bis logical works, in the iU9o%qs r&v xdytap, of the instrument 
of aU i^losophy, of the vovsy which, as he hims^f says, is the organon 
— * to the body the hand, to the soul the intellect ; for the 
bM^t is of those things naturally in us as the organon.’ 

quests V.) Taken in this sense, i/he term organon is per* 
iMI^ v^aoxvact. Logic is really occupied with the instrument of all 
abma it is occupied with the science of thought and tho 
low mhd# a^ich thought is produced — viz., reasoning.— (St Hllalra* 
De kb d'Arktote, t. i. Part I. c. 2, Cf. Waits, An* i. 1.) 
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■ CHAPTEE III. 

HISTOKICAL NOTICKS — IX)GIC SINCE AKISTOTLE. 

§21. Since Aristotle, logical investigation has been con- 
fined to two principal lines. The one proceeds on the con- 
ception and principles of the science as laid down by its 
founder, in what may be regarded as their formal aspect, and 
seeks to add to and modify certain of the doctrines, — ^to in- 
troduce refinements and subtleties. The other has been the 
questioning of the exaggerated pretensions made by soine 
regarding the science as a method of investigating and 
reaching real truth, — truth of fact or science, — and the lejgiti- 
mate attempt to found a method of truth and science which, 
rising beyond the merely formal relations of thought, steives 
to add to its content or matter, — to acquire, build up, arrange, 
and classify science. The formal vj^w of knowledge is so 
exact and complete in itself, that men are led to rest in its 
intellectual harmonies and adaptations, — its refinements and 
subtleties. But the real needs of knowledge and of life haye 
ever and again led to a protest against the mere intellecirual 
sphere as narrow and insufficient, and compelled questions as 
to the best rules and methods for conducting thought through 
broads, field of experience, and guiding to a know ledge 
effect or reaU^^ 

" I 22. ^is bfancEbribgic may be said to have two 
-^the lai^fl of Discovery and the conditions of Froqfc 
Bacon, Harschel, and Whewell, the former aim is thb 
dominant f In Mill, and in later writers on his ' 

second aiik is the main one, — ^his view of Logic being^ 
it is of the intellectual operations ivhiolh^yi^^ 

for tho estimate of evidence,— at once of the general 
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which goes from the known to the unknown, and of the 
t^erations auxiliary to this fundamental operation.^ 

§ 23, This inquiry in either form is in no way against the 
doctrine and spirit of Aristotle. The method of real science 
is the complement, not the antagonist, of the Aristotelio logic* 
Aristotle has even recognised, and, in a way, analysed in- 
ductive method. Nor is he opposed to the method which 
would analyse the speculative side of knowledge. He runs 
Deittonstration back to ultimate principles, first truths, them- 
selves indemonstrable, and thus connects logic with the First 
Philosophy, or theory of Ultimate Knowledge. “ All demon- 
strative science is related to three things — which are admitted 
without demonsfration, and these are the genus, the essen- 
tial properties of which science considers ; and common 
things called axioms, from which as primaries one demon- 
strates ; and thirdly, the modifications of the genus, the signi- 
fication of each of which the demonstrator assumes.” — {Pont, 
A% i. 10, et passim,) It is on this side that the Aristotelio 
logic touches the Method of Descartes, in not being satisfied 
until it can connect the theory of science witli the first 
principles of knowledge. In fact, the need felt by Plato and 
reflected in his Dialectic is not without an inspiring power 
on the whole theory and development of human thinking, — 
on the formal as well as the material side. 

(a) Aristotle distinguishejg Induction from Syllogism. — {Top, 12; An, 
Pr,f ii. 23.) There is a great diffei’cncc, he tells us, between knowing 
that a thing is, and why it is. We do not attain to the knowledge of 
the whij when the syllogism is ifbt formed of immediate terms, for then 
we hnVe not remounted to the priraaiy, which is cause. Tlie middle 
terileJiere is not the primary and immediate cause. So in the case of 
reciprocal terms — that is, where the effect is of the same extent as 
^he cause, and the one can be taken for the other,-— the term which 
is not the cause may be assumed as better known, and the why is not 
d^moniftrated. Thus it is demonstrated that the planets are near the 
earth, because they do not twinkle. Let C be the planets, B not 
twinkling, A being near. We may say B of C, for the planets do not 
twiukla* But we say also A of B, for w^hon a body does not twinkle, 
it near. We may suppose further, that this last proposition is fur^ 
nilbed by induction or sensible experience ivayutyris Ij SI aioSiffw ) ; 

oonchide necessarily that A belongs to C, and in this way it has 
iMn demonstrated that the planets are near. But under this form the 
does not say why the thing is, it only says that it is ; for 
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the planets are not near the eartli because they do not twinkle, but, 
on the contrary, they do not twinkle because they are near. Gn tho^, 
other hand, we liiay still demonstrate inversely the effect by the 
cause, and then the demonstration will give the of the thtngi 
Thus, whatever is near (B) does not twinkle (A): the planets (0) are 
near (B), therefore the planets (0) do not twinkle (A). — {An* Pos^. , i 13.) 

§ 24. The immodiate successors of Aristotle seem to have 
restricted themselves wholly to the formal side of Logic, 
modifying details, and developing the theory of Hypotbi^ioal 
Eeasoning. Tliis was done chiefly by Theophrastus (taught 
from 322 to 286 b.c.) and Eudemus. The Stoics cultivated 
logic, though the doctrines of the school are only preserved 
in fragments. Clirysippus (280-208 b.c.) followed in the line 
of Theophrastus and Eudemus ; but there was an attempt in 
the Stoical school to widen the scope of the science, so as to 
make it an instrument of real truth. Epicurus (d, 270 b.c.) 
regarded it as a canonic, and found the criterion of truth in 
sensation. With the quickening of speculation in Alexandria, 
attention was fixed on the logical writings of Aristotle. They 
gave the only form of methodical thinking known, and thus 
acquired great influence on the philosophical thought of 
the time. From the latter part of the second century to the 
beginning of the third, Alexander of Aphrodisias, so called 
from a city of Caria, his birthplace, was the greatest power in 
sustaining and spreading the influence of the logical treatises 
of Aristotle. His commentaries andf-expositions are admira- 
ble, — still unsurpassed; and he was a man, besides, of orig- 
inal faculty, as shown especially in his treatises on the 
and on the Fatalism of ihe Stoics. In the Schools he was 
the Commentator^ as Aristotle was the Philosopher. Al^amii- 
der seems to have taught both at Athens and Alexandria. 
Galen, in the second century (131-200 a.d.) was not less 
fiimous as an expositor of Aristotle than as a phyaician. 
His logical writings have, however, perished, with the slight 
exception of the rrcpl roiv Kara t^v aro^icrparuiV* The 
Introduction to Dialectic^ discovered at Mount Athos, and 
published |n Greek, 1844, is probably spurious, PlotijitUH 
(205-270 A;n.) assailed the Oategorief j and Porphyiy :^^ 
304 A,a), his disciple, expounded them in his 
so valuable as to have since been uniformly pyefi^^ to^ 
Organon. ^ Kiemistius^ who taught at Constantfeoj^ 
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355^ logical troa.tises. Ammonium Hermoi0e> 

(after 485 a.d.), Simplicius, tv^lxo :was banished from the 
School by the decree of Justinian (529), have left valuable 
expositions of Aristotle. DWid tlie Armenian and John 
Philoponus (about 533) in Egypt, are to be added to the 
list of commentators. 

§ 25. of the Latins to Logic are not of 

much value. After the taking of Athens by Sylla (84 b.c.), 
the writings of Aristotle were earned to Kome. There they 
were arranged and edited by Andronicus of Rhodes. We 
have notices of the doctrines in Cicero, and subsequently a 
series of abbreviators, — Appuleius (160 a.d.), the Pseudo- 
Augustine, and Maroianus Capella (c. 474 a.d.) Victorinus 
(c. 350) translated the EtcraywyiJ of Porphyry. Boethius 
(470-524) was the only Roman logician of consequence. 
He translated a great part of the Organon, and contributed 
commentaries and discussions of his own. The chief import- 
ance of his writings arises from the circumstance that they 
were for long, in the absence of a knowledge of Greek, the 
means of making Aristotle known in the West. 

§ 20. Even in the ages following the end of the Western 
Empire (476 a.d.) and during the irruption of the barbarians 
into Europe, the logical writings of Aristotle were never wholly 
without study. We have Isidore of Seville (d. 636 a.d.), 
Bede (673-735), John of Damascus (d. 754), Alenin (736-804). 
The last named introduced the study of Logic into the Court 
of Charlemagne, and this and his other teaching determined 
the line of thinking in Euro|)e down to the time of Abelard 
(1079-1142). In that period we have among the Greeks the 
name Michael Psellus (1020-1100 or later) ; and following 
him Italus, Ephesius, Eustratius, and Leo Magentinus. 

§ 27. W ith Abelard, the logic of Aristotle acquired a new 
and pow^iil place in philosophy and theology. , Though but 
imperfectly acquainted even with the logical treatises of Aris- 
totie, riud ignorant of Greek, such was the force of his charac- 
ter, that he sought on the one hand to widen logic so as to be a 
method of real truth, and on the other to apply it to theology 
as the t^^;ulator and even judge of its eoherenoo and content. 
His tdiaomng at Paris was the most powerful fector in the 
EurbpOi^ thought of the age. It marked the commencement 
of the ii^mt of modem inquiry, the piercing ttirough the 
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forms of words and facing the reality of things. The ques- 
tions of Nominalism and Eealism aro in another form ohtefly 
the modem metaphysical questions. John of Salisbury (d. 
1180), the disciple of Abelard, defended logic in his Metor 
logicosj and showed a knowledge of the whole of the logical 
treatises of Aristotle. Up io this period only certain of those 
treatises were known in Western Europe, Hence we have 
the designations of the Old and the New Logics. The result 
of the most recent investigations on this point seeF^s to be, 
that, until nearly the middle of the twelfth century, the only 
logical writings of the ancients known in the middle ages were 
the Categories and Interpretation of Aristotle, as translated by 
Boethius ; Porphyry’s Isagoge^ in t]ie translation and com- 
mentary of Victorinus and Boethius, the works of Marcianus 
Capella, the Principia Dlalecticce of Augustine, the Pseudo- 
Augustine on the Ten Categories^ and Cassiodorus, and cer- 
tain of the writings of Boethius (cf. Ueberwog, Logic^ § 21 Hist, 
of Phil,) The Categories and Interpretation^ with the Isagoge 
of Porphyry, formed the Log lea Vetus. The Analytics^ Topics^ 
and Sophistical Elenchi were as yet unknown, and when intro- 
duced about the middle of the twelfth century, constituted the 
Logica Nova.^ Those were known only in translations. It 
was not until after the taking of Constantinople by the Cru- 
saders, in 1204, that the Greek texts were obtained. The 
Logica Nova must not, however, be confounded with the Logica 
Moderna or Tractatus Modernorum. This arose from the Sum^ 
rnulce Logicales of Petrus Hispanus, who died as Pope John 
XXL in 1277. The Summulm consist of seven Tractatus^ The 
seventh is entitled De Terminorum Proprietatihusy called also 
Parva Logicaliay and is mainly grammatical, der^^oping, 
among other things, the doctrine of Suppositio, This Was 
the specific doctrine of the Moderns and of Modern Logic. In 
this work of Hispanus appear for the first time the w^U-fenpwn 
mnemonic lines Barbara^ Celarentj &o. That they are original 
to Hispanus, or at least wore first given in the SurntnukCy 
there can bo now no doubt. For it is now certain that the 
Synopsis Orguni attributed by Ehinger to Michael Psellus (the 
younger) was not by him at all, but was simply a trepsietion 
into Greek of the work of Hispanus (see Hamilton, 

1 ^iiestiones Magisiri Johannis Versons in Totam JVimm 
Cologne, 14^7. 
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cf. Ueberweg, Logic, § 22; Hist of Philosophy, 
t Saint Hilaire, De La Logique dHAristote, ii. p. 160, 

0;^ the other side). The rough version of the mnemonic lines, 
given bh the margin of the Epitome Logicce of Blemmides, is 
bb^^usly a copy of the Latin of Hispanus. 

§ 28. It was not until towards the end of the twelfth 
cehtury that the other works of Aristotle were introduced into 
Western Europe. This was duo to intercourse with the 
Arabians, mainly through the Crusades. The Arabians had 
been for centuries diligent students of Aristotle. Alkendi 
(fli 800), Alfarabi (d. 954), Avicenna (980-1036), Alghazel 
(1072-1109), Avorrptjs (d. 1206 or 1217), were all distin- 
guished names in this line. Averroes translated and com- 
mented oh the whole logic of Aristotle, and divided with 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis the title of the Commentator. 

In the reign and by order of the Caliph Abdallah alMamon, 
about 819 A.D., the works of Aristotle were for the first time 
translated into Syriac by Joannah Mesnach, Christian of the 
sect of the Nestorians. They were translated a second time 
into the same language by Honain and his son Isaac, who also 
professed the doctrines of the Nestorians, and lived at Bagdad 
in the beginning of the tenth century. After them came the 
Arabian translators and commentators, — a school of Dialectic, 
frequently mentioned by Moses Maimonides and the other 
Spanish rabbis under the name of Medabrim, speakers, dtalec- 
The matter of thdir teaching was the Organon, with 
ihe Infaroduotion of Porphyry. The Jews translated into 
Hebrew the lessons of their Arabian masters. Maimonides 
wiote an abridgment of the Organon in Hebrew, very precise 
and clear, under the title of Vocabulary of Logic, This was 
translated in 1527 into Latin by Sebastian Munster. Another 
Hebrew translation of the Organon is — Hebraica editio universm 
rei Aristotelis ex compendiis Averrois, Rivm de Trento, 

anno: MDLX.—{Gt Franck, Logique, p. 248, and Jourdain, 

brought their learning, with the Aristotelic 
^ into Spain ; and their dodtrihe 

the Universities of Cordova, Seville, arid 
the differences of religious belief, there 
p between Mohammedan and Christian the 

bond of ^ common philosophic culture and faith. 
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§ 29. It was from this importation into Western Europe of 
the Aristotolio books that Scholasticism took its rise tod fin- 
pulse ; and henceforward, with the temporary check of the 
burning of the non-logical works of Aristotle in Paris in 1210^ 
in accordance with the demand of the Papal Envoy, Aristotle 
reigned supremo in Europe, as logician and philosopher, the 
Master of Human Thought, — his.woiks “ The Evangel of In- 
telligence,” — until the gradual decay of his empire throng 
the Kenaissance, the foundation of Modern Method bJ^Bacoh 
and Descattes, and the Eeformation. Albertus magnns 
(1193 or 1205-1280), in full possession of the Aristotelio 
works, and with a thorough mastery of, them, as shown in 
his commentaries, was the man who, by his writings and 
teachings in the University of Paiis, then the centre of 
intellectual influence in Europe, laid the foundations of the 
Aristotelio empire, which, lasting for four centuries, moulded 
the European mind and languages, united the nations of 
Europe in common intellectual conceptions, — formed, in 
fact, modern intelligonoo on its side of clearness, distinct- 
ness, and oonnectodnebs. For true it is that the moulds 
even of that science and of that thought which repudiate 
Aristotle are his ci cation. The dialectic,” says St Hilaire, 

which presided over the infancy of the European sciences, 
has permeated our entire civilisation. The logic of Aristotle, 
though dead in the schools, lives in the general thought 
which it has so greatly contributed to form and to instrpot.” 

§ 30. The scholastic study of logic, and, in most c&ses, 
tho application of logic to the61ogy, were carried on through 
Thomas Aquinas (1224-1274), Nioephorus Blemmides (fl, 
1254), Duns Scotus (1275-1308), Walter Burlei^ (1375- 
1337), Petrus Hispanus (Pope John XXL, d. 1277), Gci^gius 
Pachymeres (d. about 1310), William of Occaiu (A or 
1347), John Buridanus (alivo in 1358), Cardinal* Bo^HS^on 
(1395-1472), George of Trebisonde (1395-1486), La^^gc^us 
Valla (1408-1457), Kodolf Agrioola (1443-1486). ^ 11^6 

critical period of the Benaissance we have Ludovtoif Vivas 
(U92-1540), Peter Bamus (1615-1572), James 
(1682-1689). 

I 81. The criticism of the Benaissance was 
to a pfx'iod of violent, and not particularly 
attack on Aristotle. The now philosophic spirit m 
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BeforiM^oii movement, ^ w hostile to his authority; the 
ipjfstips of the time were likewise opposed to his definite- 
ness df form ; he was attacked by Vives, Ramus, Gassendi, 
Genbh, Nizzoli, Patrizzi, and Luther; then by Bacon, and 
^^ually by Descartes. But in the end, and very shortly, 
it/ was found that the method and discipline of the logical 
treSitises could not be dispensed with by any school or sect, 
philbsophioal or theological; and all the essentials of the 
lo^bal^heory were readopted by the followers of those who 
had assailed it, 

§ 82. There were two things which led to the passionate 
revolt against the Aristotelic logic in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centhries. The one was the misapplication of its laws, 
to some extent at least, as if aiming at positive truth or science ; 
the other was the speculative misapprehension of its nature 
on the part of several reformers, not excluding even Bacon 
and Locke, as a method of real truth, whereas it but showed 
the forms. The methods of Bacon and Descartes had totally 
different aims from those of the Aristotelic logic ; yet these are 
oomplementary, not opposed. The necessity of recuning to 
the school logic was shown very shortly after the first im- 
pulse of Bacon and Descartes had spent itself. Hobbes gave 
us a iogio ; the school of Descartes did the same in the Port 
Royal Logic of Arnauld ; the Reformation gave us the logics 
of Meianchthon, Derodon, and Goveanus, — all essentially 
Aristotelian. Kant himself only touched logic to recognise 
that Aristotle had created* a science which, in his view, had 
neSther advanced nor receded^ for twenty-two centuries. All 
this clearly shows what is apparent, from the nature of the 
case it,^f, that a logic of form and formal method is an in- 
dispensable need of intelligence, and that the attempted sub- 
stitdi^bn by Bacon of Induction for Syllogism proceeded on 
a UEpbeoiipeption of the province of the latter and its place in 
theVbphere of human knowledge. It might further be very 
reafflly shown that Aristotle had a sufficiently aocurate con- 
cep^^ of Induction as a real meHiod. 

; TO of the logical treatises of Aristotle from ihe 

fleSSes M Paris in 1210 is, as has been remarked, dharao- 
those books themselves. While his 
have been repudiated or partly superseded, 
cannot reasonably be either cast aside 
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or neglected. They are of universal truth and apiiii^tion. 
They are indispensable to different nationalities and to yaryipg 
faiths. The Induction of Bacon and the Analytic fieflebtinn 
of Descartes alike need them. Modern science, in the persc^ 
of certain of its followers, is supercilious enough about them. 
This only shows that these people do not know their own 
origin, or appreciate their own needs. They act as scientifl- 
oally in this as if they were to contemn the study of gram- 
mar, because certain people have accidentally leajped tp 
speak grammatically without it. Empirical accomplishment 
is not a thing which modern science can consistently, with 
its character or pretensions, afford to applaud or exalt aboye 
methodical culture. * ' 

§ 33. In the seventeenth century, the logic of Burgersdyk 
(Institutionum Logicarum Lihri Duo^ 1626), especially with 
Heereboord’s annotations (d. 1659), is very valuable 
meneid Logica^ 1666). The influence of Descartes is reoog^ 
nised in the logics of Clauberg (1625-1665), the Port Royal 
(of Antony Arnauld, d. 1694). We find Leibnitz (16464716) 
returning to precise views of the nature and laws of formal 
Logic, and these were systematically developed by Christian 
Wolf (b. 1679). 

The logicians of the eighteenth century on the Continent 
worthy of note are Lecierc (d. 1735), after Locke ; Crousaz . 
(d. 1748), after Lecierc; Ploucquet (d. 1790); W;^tenbach 
(d. 1820). 

The short treatise of Kant on Logik first laid down prCv 
cisely the lines of the science, as a body of formal doctrine, 
in the terms since accepted in modern philosophy, . 

§ 34. The logicians of the Kantian school, mor^Jinme- 
diately related to Kant himself, are Jacob, Kiese wetter; Hoff- 
bauer, Maass, Krug, E. Reinhold, Twesten, Baohmann, F. 
Fischer. Fries and Herbart follow the same line, im- 
portant independent investigations and contributions to : the 
science; and connected with Herbart are Drobisoh, 
steiUj Waitz, Allihn.— (See Ueberweg, § 29, p. 60.) : v : 

§ 35. Since the time of Kant, in Germany, Fichi^A^i^ 
Sohelling have done nothing in formal logic. Hegel 
nised the value of the Aristotelic treatises, and gave a p^taln 
impulse jto the study of them. But, as has been pf 
his own fiOgio, it has nothing in common with Arisl^fc^ 
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the name. It is an ontology, to be criticised on its own 
agsmeptions and method. Hegel has discussed Logic in the 
der Logi^^ 1812-16, 2d ed. 1833-34, and in the 
der philoBophischen Wissenschaften im Gfrundrisse^ 
1817, Part L, §§ 19-244. There are three main points in 
Hegel’s view, as Ueberweg has thus succinctly put them 
1®. He identifies the form and the most general content of 
thought— «.e., what is regarded as logical with what is held 
*to be njetaphysical. But even supposing these to be essen- 
tirfly connected, they cannot be identified ; and, besides, their 
proper scientific treatment demands two distinct sciences or 
departments of philosophy. The discussions on Being and 
Essence have no p4*oper place in Logic. 

^^ 2®. Hegel identifies the forms of thought with the forms 
of existence, and regards the Notion, Judgment, and Inference 
as of metaphysical or objective significance. ‘ The notion is 
immanent in things, things judge and infer, the planetary 
system, the state, everything in accordance with reason is 
an inference.’ There is in this simply an absence alike of 
scientific and philosophical precision. The mind conceives, 
judges, infers. Things do not, — ^they only show analogies and 
correlations with these processes. They are like but not the 
same.” To be trained to think in a rut of this sort is, as 
Feohner justly puts it, to unlearn thinking.” 

^* 3®* The dialectic method sets before it a false problem, and 
solves it only apparently^ (a) Pure thinking, — thinking that 
does not depend on and relate to experience, to the matter of 
outer and inner perception,— thinking in itself, — -cannot pro- 
dhce human knowledge. This arises from the action of 
thinking on the material of outer and inner perception. It 
is this knowledge which Logic considers, not the (so-called) 
working of thought in vacuo, (6) Further, the more ab- 
stract and extensive notion cannot produce in the thinking 
subje<>t the more oonorete and comprehensive* 'The pro- 
duct,’ says Beneke, 'cannot contain more than what the 
touBi have ^ven.’ (c) The logical categories^ as transferred 
tc leality, are hypostatised and treated as independent essences, 
tribiioh are Capable of a peculiar development, and of passing 
ever the one into the other. The outgoing in the objective 
reahty from Being to Notliing, and then to Becoming, and so 
bn te the Absolute Idea, is given as a timeless in the 
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daveilopm^iit of nature and spirit. Bnt such an ongoing is 
utterly xinthinkable.”--r-(Ueberweg, § Slj p. 68.) , - v .io' 

The chief logicians of the Hegelian school are Erdtuann? 
Bosenkrantz, KunoFisohen The chief critics of the Heg^lw 
logic are I. H* Fichte, Sohelling, Trendelenburg, Eym, Xtbt^e, 
Chalybaus, George, Ulrici, Von Hartmann, Herbart and .hia 
sohdoL— (Of. Ueberweg, § 31, 32.) \ 

§ 36. Schleiermaoher {Dialelctik^ 1839) adopts tfie oonqep*' 
tion which makes the forms of thinking and knowing 
while not identical, with the forms of real existence. Thp 
notion and judgment correspond respectively to substantiai 
forms and to actions. He denies Hegers doctrine that “pin^ 
thinking ” lias a character or beginning distinct from all oth^ 
thinking, ordinary or reflective, and can arise specially ftfr 
itself. Ho properly makes human thought dependent on per- 
ception, There can be no act of knowledge apart from two 
functions, — the “ intellectual and the “ organic.” H. Eittor, 
Vorlander, Beneke, Dressier, Trendelenburg, Ho&nann, Dotze, 
Braniss, are all more , or less related to Schleiermaoher^ — :(Of. 
Ueberweg, § 33.) 

Occupying a position intermediate between the Kantian 
and Hegelian views of Logic are I H. Fichte, Balzano, 
Chalybaus, H. Ulrici, Katzenberger, Sengler, Friedrich^ Von 
KiroWann, Soydel, and others. 

In the Aristotelian line, yet with modem reference^ are 
Hagemann, Eabus, Hoppe (Ueberweg, § 34, p. 72 et 
§ 37. In France, during the eighteenth century, 
logic was neglected, even despised. In the present century, 
Cousin drew attention to it and its place in plulosopby ; an^ 
to his influence we may attribute the valWble aud 
w^prks of B. S Hilaire oil the Organon of Aristotle,— 
Logique iXArktoit^ % tomes (1838), and his Logiqm 
tote tradl^ii^ en Franqah 4 tomes, and also Eriinqlis 

E$qume ^une Bhtoire de la Loyiyw6'(1838). Vaoherot, 
Duhamel, Waddington, Duval-Jouve, Pellissier, Delb^fiA^ 
the chief ^recent French logicians.^ , ; 

§ as, from the middle of Iqst century down to it 
rst ' quarter of the pmsent,: ixnpplit^^ 

of Peductive and Inductive, especially the 

\ ^ ^ «i3t^iaUy Reiffen Priripipes ^ 

for VMUtoire de la Logique^ and p. W>i for ' ' 
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were imperfectly treated in the Scottish Universities, and 
hence in Scotland itself. The Experimental Method of in** 
qniry, as it was called, which, through the precept of Bacon 
and the practice of Newton, had become dominant in Britain, 
powerfolly affected the habits of thought in last century in 
Scotland. Its results were so great and brilliant, and its 
promise so high, that there was an unreasoning reaction 
against Deductive Logic, whereas all that really deserved 
censure was its wearisome and fruitless application in books 
to abstract terms and definitions. From 1453 up to the end 
of the seventeenth centiiiy there had been a tolerably con- 
Jiinuous coitrse of instruction in the Aristotelic logic in the 
University of Glasgow. What John Major had taught, even 
Andrew Melville resumed and continued. The lingering 
influence of this is seen iu the teaching, but especially in the 
texb-books on Logic, of Gershom Carmichael (1672-1729), 
and Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746). Carmichaers treatise 
is entitled Breviuscula Introduclio ad Logicam (1722); that of 
his successor Hutcheson, Logkce Compendium, Praefixa e$t 
Dmertatio de FJillosophm Origine, ejusque inuentorihus aut 
excuttorihus prcecipvis (ed. 1759-1764). 

Both treatises show an acquaintance with the Aristotelic 
writings, accuracy and precision in the definition of terms, 
and both bear traces of the advance of new doctrines on the 
older stereotyped formulcr, probably mainly suggested by 
the Port Royalists. Wa have in them distinctions set forth 
which were subsequently lost sight of, and only revived and 
scientifically applied in our^jwn time, — such as the discrimi- 
nation of Extension and Comprehension in notions, of Imme- 
diate *<Mid Mediate Judgment involving Reasoning, and of 
Immediate Judgments as abstract and concrete. Hutcheson 
distinguishes with precision Sensation, Imagination, and Pure 
InteUeetion [Pars I. c. 1.) Both treatises contain valuable 
rules of Deductive Logic. The Elements Logic of William 
Duncan of Aberdeen are of but slight relevancy and value. 
Even Dr Thomas Reid could speak of the syllogistic art as 
a meohamoal mode of reasoning, by which in all cases truth 
and Isilsehood might be accurately distinguished,’^ ^ though 

m Irft us a very intelligent abridgment of the Organon 

* SiaHdieal Account of the XJnvo&niiy of Qlasgovjf WorkSt p. 785. 

» Wm-h, p. 768. 
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and there is now evidence that in his teaching at Aberda^ 
he gave considerable importance to Logic. 

(a) lu a MS. volume in my possession there is a short oompend of. 
101 pages, entitled ‘A System of Logic taught at Aberdeen', 176^j 
Dr Thomas Beid, now Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow,’ This 
is obviously made up of notes of lectures given by Beid. It ^Ss fall 
and clear, and gives a* very good view of Beid’s opinions on Logie* 
Beid refers under Simple Apprehension to the Predicaments and I’rW- 
cables, criticises Locke and Hume, deals with Judgment, Belief, 
Evidence, Induction, and Method. (The part on Beasoningns not 
given by the transcriber, on the ground that it contained nothing nOW.) ^ 
These lectures, in fact, contain the germ of the most important of the " 
new views of Beid, afterwards more fully developed in the i&says 0» 
tJie Intdhctiial Powers. ^ 

§ 39. Dugald Stewart echoes the crudities of Locke on the 
subject of Deductive Logic, and seldom loses an opportuhity 
of peaking disparagingly of “ the logic of the Schools.” 
Owing to a current of opinion of this sort, Logic as a science 
and organic branch of Mental Philosophy ceased to be studied 
in the Universities of Scotland, It was treated in a cursory 
manner as an intellectual curiosity which had enjoyed the 
attention of men in the dark ages,^^ but which must giV“e 
way to new and fresh studies conducted by the advanced 
intellects of the time.^ The increase of the material of know- 
ledge was regarded as all-important. It was forgot that the 
soieuco of method and form, — of the processes of the acqui- 
sition and concatenation of knowledge,— cannot be set aside 
without a disregard of the completeness and symuietry of 
knowledge itself; that the assunjptions of the scientific pro- 
cesses need vindication ; that the processes ahd their results 
need rules of purification, testing, and verification ; and that 
Logic which deals with those points is not rendered supers 
fluous, but only widened by the opening up of new spheres 
of inquiry and science. ^ ; 

§ 40. It was not until Hamilton fully and lucidly set forth 
the true character and place of Formal Logic as a deptirt- 
ment of Iffental Philosophy, in a contribution to the Edin^ 
bmgh Meview of 1833, that the study recovered its true posi- 
tion in Scotland and in the Scottish Universities. Of ihS 
influence bf this remarkable essay, we oould not have k bett^ 

1 Therd is a very meagre compend by Professor Jardino, Quced€m m^ 
CompeTidiis $electw, v. 
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, and evidenoe than in the Elements of Logic ^ 

Jihe iate Professor Spalding of St Andrews (1857), one of the 
airiest of our modern logics, and one which shows the high 
tone of teaching in that ancient though small University 
froth 1845 to 1860, the recovery in fact of its medisaval 
prestige. From 1836 to 1856, the jperiod during which 
Hamilton occupied the chair of Logic in the University of 
Edinburgh, he developed in his lectures the science of formal 
l6gi^.jWith a fulness, precision, and' learning wholly new to 
Sodtland, even to Britain. These lectures, published, after 
his death, in 1860, represent the Aristotelic doctrines, the 
Kantian point of view and some of its subsequent modifica- 
tions, and, in parf, the author’s own new logical development. 

§ 41. One of the earliest treatises which aimed at extend- 
ing a knowledge of Hamilton’s logical system beyond the 
class-room, was an Essay on the new Analytic of Logical 
Eorms^ by Thomas Spencer Baynes (1850), now Professor of 
Logic in St Andrews. Mr Baynes is also the author of an 
excellent Ttmslation of the Logic of Port Royal (1850). 

§ 42, which acted in Scotland ex- 

tended to 0xford, and freshened the faded dialectic of that 
University, as represented by the meagre and inaccurate com- 
pend of Aldrich; for the Outline of the Necessary Laws of 
Thought y by William Thomson of Queen’s «(1842), now Arch- 
bishop of York, and the able, learned, and valuable logical 
writings of the late Qean Mansel are, with much that is 
distinotively original, especially in the latter, the almost 
direct inspiratioii of Hamijy:ori. We have to thank Oxford 
of Logic (1826), as one of the moat 
usefulijtfad practical books on the subject which we yet have ; 
but Oxford has had to look to Scotland, rather than to its 
Oriel, for a systematic development of the science, and 
for the# learning needed to correct errors in its nomenclature 
aud history. 

, ,yhe most recent additions to the literature of Logic in 
4potland are by Professor Bain of Aberdeen, who has given 
us two important treatises on Inductive and on Deductive 
liipgip* His Deductive Logic is marked by Mr Mill’s peculiar 
yiew of the syllogism, which need not at present be dis- 
cussed. It is curious and interesting to find that one who 
may be regarded as the most eminent of the school of Lpeke 
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in Scotland in onr time, has mitten valuable wprka on 
department of philosophy which Locke himself so g^aily,, 
mistthderstood and contemned. 

Since the date of Hamilton’s essay in 1833, and with ft 
the rise of an accurate view of the province of formal lo^o, 
the revival in Britain of logical studies, deductive as^^w^ 
as inductive, has been very remarkable. In Deductive Loj^, 
we have had the treatises of De Morgan, Boole, and Jevdne. 
Other writers in the department are Maccosh, Kidd, li|prelh. 
Karslake, Milnes, Swinbourne, Abbott, Monok, W. G. Davies, 
Alfred Sidgwiok, Fowler, Stebbing, Hughlings, Poste, Venn, 
Lindsay, and Bradley. The abridgment of Hamilton by 
Bowen of Harvard is well worthy of notice £ftad study. 

One important function of this branch of literature is that 
it serves to preserve the balance and the symmetry of htunan 
knowledge, aids reflective thought, gives us a width of vision 
over the realm of science, otherwise unattainable, and thus 
helps to save us in a measure from the besetting sin of 
modern intelleotnal habit, blinding specialism. 
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THimi, AND TIID RELATIONS THERETO OP LOGIC — DEFINITION 
* OF LOGIC. 

§ 4B* While Truth in general may bo regarded as a har- 
mony or conformity between thought and reality, or more 
precisely, between thought as representative and feet as 
given in intuition or presented, it is to be observed that the 
consciouBness of truth as a mental act implies a syntiiiesis, 
or composition of notions or terms as one, or bettor as in 
one.^ 

So long as notions or terms are in the mind apart 
from this synthesis, we have not properly either truth or 
error. And this applies equally to nouns and verbs, — for the 
verb, apart from its relation to time or assertion, is essen* 
tially an attribute or neun. Notions out of combination, and 
combination as one, are merely representations devoid of 
truth or error. The noti<>n, for example, of goat^stag (rpay- 
may be in the mind, but it is neither true nor the 
reverfl^lf until it is added that it is, or is not, either absolutely 
or in some determinate time.^ 

A sentence even may be significant without being prop- 
erly ^ther true or false, as in the case "of the expression 
qf a prayer or wish. The senteno^e^ which admits of truth 
or error must be enunciative represent two 

notions or terms as in or not in one and the same subject, 
other words, affirm or deny.® There is the assertion 
of alolation of identity or congruity, or the denial of this, 
between the notion or term spoken of, and that which is 

w wn^fiATw w 4 nr«p »v Bvftov. * Cf. ArlHtotle, I)e /wt, c. i, 

8 De ItU,. c. iv. 
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spoken of it. Tliis syntliesis qf tkougfet is expressed m ^at 
for^ of words into which the verb enters, as Water 
man is organised: 

§ 44. It may be a question as to whether) and in wiiat 
sense, concepts by themselves are true or erroneous. If oon- 
oepts be regarded as representative of reality or thingS)-r 
and such is their essential character, — then they may be 
correct or incorrect representations. Man^ animalj organised^ 
are concepts ; each contains a series of attributes, and' they 
have a relation to objects considered as possessing those 
attributes. So all scientific concepts, — chemical qffmUgy 
gravitationj &c. If they represent the gjttributes in the 
objects of the class correctly, they are true ; if incor- 
rectly or imperfectly, they are false or inadequate. ThiS) 
however, may be regarded as a potential truth or error. 
Until the concept is declared adequate to the object of 
the class, or until the attributes of a concept are actually 
referred to the subject, they have but an ideal reality} 
and cannot be said to be actually true or the reverse. Syn- 
thesis, composition, the regarding as one of h plurality,— 
the object and concept, the subject and attribute, — is essen- 
tial to truth, — in other words, there is need of actual predi- 
cation. The point to be kept in view regarding the concept 
is, that it is not a mere work of framing or fiction at the 
arbitrary pleasure of the mind, but determined and consti- 
tuted by and in accordance with the* nature of things. As 
Aristotle well puts it, referring, however, actually to enunci- 
ation, expressions are similarly «truo as things — ^*0/xo«*)s ol 
Xoyot hXTjOei^ wcnrcp ra •TTpayfiara. — (De Int.j C. ix.) ' 

(«| The name of truth has been improperly given **to the nx^e 
reality of eiistence, altogether abstracted from any conception or 
ju^ment relative to it, in any intelligence human or divine. In tb^ ; 
BonB& phgekal trM hm been used to denote the actual existence of 
thing. Boms have given the name of to the 

grtLence of t|e thing with its idea in the mind of the Creator. 
again have bestowed the name of metaphysical truth on the mere logiciil 
possibility of being thought; while they have denominated by 
the meilkphysical or physical correspondence of thought 
obl^ts. Fii^lly, t^^^ ot etUocd trUih has been 

v^^^, or the correspondence of thought with its exprejah^/:^ i 

(^1 He ju4g:es truly who thinks that what is divided is 
and what is dbmbined is combined; but falsely who thinkd 
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|(S> as they are.— (#c«. ix. 10. ) In other words, truth is not the 

M4re licence of thought^ but lie^^ in the act of thought, which is con- 
fdrihed to the nature or reality of things . Truth in modern language 
is defined as the harmony of thought with the thing itself , or of the 
silbjeatiye with the objective. — (Cf. Trendelenburg in loco*) 

A true sentence is by no means the cause of a thing*s esdstence, but 
hi some way the thi^^ appears the cause of the sentence being true, 
for in consequence of a thing existing, or not existing, is a sentence 
said to be true or M — ((7a^. xii.) 

it is the combination of our thoughts which gives us truth or error, 
but th« reality which serves as their basis is absolutely independent 
of human thought . — (De Anima^ iii. 8, 432a, 11. Cf. Ibid. 6, 430&, 1.) 

As Bacon puts it: Scientia nihil aliud est quam veritEttis 
imago ; nam veritas essendi et veritas cognoscendi idem sunt, nec plus 
a se invioem different, quam radius directus et radius refloxus,**— 
(iV. O,, L Aph. xiii.) 

§ 45. Formal Logic, though concerned with truth, does not 
oonsider all the laws, conditions, and methods through which 
we are to reach the harmony of thought and reality,-^the 
principles, in particular, of observation, classification, general** 
isation, induction of causes. At the same time, it is not to 
be regarded as divorced from the conditions of our knowledge 
of the real. The laws with which it deals relate to the form 
and very possibility of our knowledge, and essentially to the 
Gonneotion and development of our knowledge. They are 
liws of the ideal possibility of an object of thought, of the 
consistency of our objects of thought, and of the neoessaxy 
opniieotions of the matter of our thought. Logic, as it has 
been defined, is ^Hho science of the laws of thought as 
thought”^ Other equival^t expressions are “the science 
of the formal laws of thought,'' “of the laws of the form of 
thougbtiS ^ of the necessary form of thought.” ® 

JThese expressions, when fully explicated, bring out tlie 
essential character of Formal or Deductive Logic. Fpr they 
caA. be^hown to contain the points (1) of the ideal possibility 
of;)^|,?iy object of thought, (2) the oonsistency of attributes in 
afe object, (3) the necessary implication of one judgment in 
anf^her, whether as in immediate inference or as in reasdnihg. 

! By some writer is defined simply as the Science of 

This is inaccurate. It is the Science of Thought in its 
of Conception, Judgment, and Reasoning. These are all 
. eqtmily forms of the same fundamental power, — that of Comparison 

i L. i. par. 1. ^ Ibid., L. i. ^ tUd., It. iii 
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They are eseentially related $ no adequate theory of reasoniug be 
given without a previous consideration of oono^ption and judgment^ 
Farther, the laws which regulate reasoning are already exemplBied "Ui 
conception and judgment. This mistake of limiting Logic to the 
theory of Reasoning was long ago corrected by intelligent lo^ohWi 
as Smiglecius, who maintains that neither Argumentation, aa held 
Albertus, nor Syllogism, as by Sextus, nor Demonstration, as by thi 
Greeks, is the adequate object of Logic, but that this is found in the 
three operations of the mind in as far as they are dirigible — qua dirigi- 
bile»f or capable of direction to an end. Dirigibility belongs to the 
operation as such ; and through this quality only, through the abatraot 
laws and forms of the operations, can Logic be said to embrace all 
things. — (Smiglecius, Lo(fic(v DLsp.y ii. 9. 1.) 

(6) This detinition of i familtou is related to the view of Kant as to 
the sphere of Logic: Kant’s view of General F/)rmal Logic Is that 
it is the rational science of the necessary laws of thought, as these 
refer to all objects generally, or all objects whatever. It is the science 
of the pure form of thought. This science is divided into Pure and 
Applied. Pure considers the Understanding in itself ; Applied deals 
with the Understanding in its conjunction with the other faculties. 
Pure General Logic is divided into the Doctrine of Elements and the 
Doctrine of Method. Special Logic treats of the special methods of 
the particular sciences. — (Cf. Loqil^ and Ueberweg, § 28.) 

Kant’s full conception of Logic is as follows ; — 

“ Logic is a rational science, not only in respect of mere form, but 
also of matter; a science of the necessary laws of thought, 

not by relation to particular objects, but by relation to all objects in 
general : it is, consequently, the science of the legitimate use of the 
Understanding and the Reason in general ; science not subjective, 
that is to say, executed not according to empirical principles (psycho- 
logical), but science objective, that is to say, made after piinctples 
a priori determining the manner in which^'the understanding ought to 
think. 

“If we make abstraction of all knowledge which we can acquire 
only on occasion of objects, and reflect only on the use of the under* 
standing in general, then we shall discover those rules which are 
absolutely necessary under all relations, and without any regttfd to the 
particular objects of thought, because that without them there Would 
be no thought. Those rules may thus be considered a priorif that is, 
independently of all experience, because they contain simply, wllhnut 
distinction of objects, the oonditions of the exercise of the unaerstand^ 
ing in generjM, whether it be pure or expmimntal^ Whence ii 
at the sameiime that the general and necessary rules of tbc^ght can 
conoarh only the f<yrm^ and not the mMer, The science of these 
necessary and universal rules is therefore simply the soileiiee cd ^ 
form of oW intellectual knowledge or thought. We can 
the idea of the possibility of such a science, in the same wqyjb we 
form the idha of a General Grammar. This contains but lim mes^ 
form of ianguage in general, and not the words whi^ch 
matter of Isiguages. / 
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1Mb ^a/hxkde of tho mc^&my laws of the UaderatandMg and of 
M general, or ^ich Ib the same thing, of the simple form of 
thbnght M general, is that which we call Logic/* — (Logih^ Xntrod., § L) 

§ 46, Eager’s argument, adopted by Hamilton, for the formal 
character of XfOgio is in substance that, if tlie science were 
to take account of the matter or objects regarded as realities, 
it must either consider all cogitable objects, or some only. If 
the former, it would bo the one universal science, an impos- 
sible science. If the latter — if it were to take cognisance of 
certain objects only on their real side, — it would do so arbi- 
trarily, or without ground of selection. This would not be a 
scientific procedure. Logic has thus no immediate concern 
with that which is 1;hought about. It is thus a science of the 
form of thought.^ 

(«) Ho qne has put this more clearly than Occam. Logic, he says, is 
a rational science, dealing with those objects which cannot be vdthout 
reason, -~*ndt real, which refers to things existing apart from the mind. 
Whether man be apeciesy rational differenx'e, xolutc an accidenJty cannot be 
determined by logic, because these points cannot be known apart from 
a perfect knowledge of the nature of the thing signified by the subject. 
There would thus be no perfect science of logic, unless the logician 
knew the nature of all things — nay, unless he knew all the conclusions 
and all the principles of all the sciences. Such propositions are only 
pertinent to logic as a science, in the way of examples. — {Expos* ear 
Procem* and Summa totius Logiav, iii. 2, 22, f. 53. Prantl., Ge». d, Logik, 
iii. 744. ) He also tells us that Logic is practical, inasmuch as it directs 
the intentions of the mind, which are our own acts, such as judging 
and rea^ning, and not external things, unless in a seconda^ way, 
which are beyond our power. — {Eu,pos, sur Proesm, Prantl., iii. 742.) 
The pa^t of logic which deals with the categories is speculative, 
inasmuch as their objects are not our operations. — {Px^ced* Procem* 
Prantl,, ui. 743.) 

Whethv.iP' terms, propositions, syllogisms, which we make, exist 
only subjectively in the mind, or in some other manner, belongs not 
to logic to consider, but to metaphysics.--^ (Occam, Expos* Am* 
jProom* JPrantl., iii 756.) 

Again; It is incorrect to allege that some definition of man Is 
logim, some natural, some metaphysical, because the ,logician, since 
he does not treat of things which are not signs, does not treat of man 
npr has tO define man, but has to teach in what mode other soienoes 
treajihilsol man have to define Mm. The logician, therefore, ought 
to definition of man, except by way of example.-— 

i ml 

\hfwwM a questiem with the earlier schoolmen whether logic was 
of thlagSivor concepts, or words {dc rthm aut de cwtceptibm a/ut da 

^ LogiCy L. i. 

0 
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vocibrn). On this point, the more intelligent followed A vioenna 
(980-1037), who held that the object of logic was concepts, l^it 
concepts of the second intention applied to first {intentioneB inteUedm 
secundOi rpicn apponuntur inteniionihus primo Metaph,^ L 

2, f. 70, V. A. Prantl., ii. xvi. 74). 

InterUio, or intentio animm^ is equivalent to em in animciy coiMtptus 
animmf paado animw, simUitudo rei. Out of intentions is formed the 
mental proposition {propoaitio menialia). In the widest sense dl the 
term, it is that in the mind which is a sign naturally signifying some- 
thing for which it can stand, or be substituted, — (Occam^ I/og., L 
c. 12.) ' 

In the stricter sense of the term, the first intention, or a concept of 
the first intention, is a concept immediately abstracted from things ; 
a concept of the second intention is a concept abstracted from the first 
concept, or from first concepts. For the navies of things existing 
beyond , the mind arc of the first intention, as man; but concepts ab- 
stracted from these are signified by names of the second intention, as 
gmus^ species, subject, predicate, or, as Occam elsewhere puts It^ strictly 
speaking, the first intention is the mental name produced to stand for 
its significate ; the second intention is the sign of such first intention 
As man, a first intention, is predicable of all men, so one common 
intention, as genus, is prcdicable of several first intentions, animal, 
stone, colour {Log., i. 12). Logkis of tMmjs of the secotid intention as 
they are of the second mieniion, because in logic nothing is determined 
concerning things or words unless by relation to second intentions (per 
hahitudinem ad intentiones secundas). Ens rationis is identical with 
second intention. — [ExposUh, s., Act. Vet, f. i. v. A. Prantl., iii. 579.) 
The definition here given of Logic, as de rebus secundm intentionis, ud 
sunt secundm intentiones, is oven in its terms equivalent to the definition 
as the science of thought as thought,” or the science of the form of 
thought. Intetitionalis, intentionalitas, may bo translated by anid 

formality. o 

Intention, says another schoolman, is the same as concept, Th^ 
concept of the first order or intention is that which the intellect fO^S 
about things while not reflecting upon its own concepts ; second intenr- 
tions are concepts of the second order, which the intellect forms % 
reflecting and returning upon its first concepts. All thoiSHHuteii^ons 
of this sort are in the category of relation. Universality is a univ^sdl 
relation to the particular, and particularity is similarly to the universal, 
and affirmation and negation are relations, relations of ej^tremefir^ 
(Petrus Aureolus, Sent. List. 23, art. 2, p. 539 A. Prantl, iU^ 322.) 
Syllogism always indicates relation, and it may be alleged 
syllo^sm is exjressed relatively to the conclusion.— (P. 541 A»)^ , 

(c) The older logicians came very near the definition of the texti e^^^ 
in words. Thup Smiglecius (Log. Disp., xiu p. 451, ed. Gxon; IfiftS) 
teUs us that the term, both subject and predicate, is the matter 
prcj>osition (maJ^ria proposilicmis), but the formal mode 4f 
cation is in the verb. The term is the material predicate, the yeib 
the formal, beci^use it is predication itself. ; 

Albertus Ma^us says that because he speaks of the simple syllh^sm, 
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whicsh is only formally syllogism, and holds in eveiy matter, and is 
piOjdiaa* to no matter, he uses transcendent terms si^ifying nothing 
Pr., h 9, p. 298 A. PrantL, iii. xix. p. 106,) 

§ 47. The actual inseparability of the form and matter is no 
argument against the abstract consideration of the former 
by liOgie. In this, Logic demands nothing which must not 
be conceded to science in general. Extension and Colour are 
Actually inseparable ; yet Mathematics eonsiders the former 
apart from any regard to the latter. Each diagram drawn 
and imagined must be coloured, and this in noway afiects 
the malihematical process or proof. So it is with the logi- 
cal CGnsideration of form apart from matter.^ 

§ 48. It follows from the formal character of Logic that it 
is not ^ organon of science, — that is, an instrument for the 
discovery by observation, generalisation, induction, of facts 
and general laws. Logic can but form part of a soienoe ; 
it cannot anticipate its matter — /.e., any fact in it. It does 
not extend knowledge, but seeks merely to put what we 
know in accord with the forms of the understanding.*^ Its 
main functions in relation to knowledge are to preserve self- 
consistehcjy, and to secure necessary evolution. We can thus 
determine precisely in what sense Logic is an organon or 
instrument of science. Formally, one science is the organon 
of another, when it determines the scientific form of another. 
As it appertains to Logic to consider the general dpcftrine 
of Method and of systematic construction, Logic is to the 
soienoes an instrument, but only a formal instrument,® An 
extension of any soienoe through Logie is absolutely impos'- 
eible. Xiy^oi^forming to logical canons wo acquire no know- 
ledge, but are enabled to render what is already obtained 
more intelligible, by analysis and arrangement. The logical 
fews do Qot amplify science more than the grammatical laws 
i^ ia discover to us what is written in the language, 

a perusal of the several writings themselves.* 

4^. But while not an instrument of science, it is a eahonio of 
and science.^ As containing the necessary and uni- 
vej(f|p.|aws, the violation of ^hioh renders the proper exercise 
imposMble---4hat is, when thoroughly 

L. ii.; ■ ^ Cf. Kant, Loaik, v- 

■ * Jbid.yh.iii, ■■ 

® Sd «an«d by Epicurus, and adopted by Kant. 
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analysed, the e^^eroise of the understanding at all,— it is a 
legislative science in the highest sense. Any so-oa318d 
thought, — ^be it a concept, a judgment, or a reasoning,— 
which violates the form of the Understanding, ceases to be,*— 
becomes, in a word, nonsensical and merely verbal. 

This is shown in detail, with the strictness of demonstration, 
by the application of the rules of logical science to the various 
products of the understanding — Notion, Judgment, Beasoning. 
These special rules strictly form the fundamental laws of 
thinking, and partake of a demonstrative character. The 
special rules of Beasoning, for example, are but tests of 
validity which, resting ultimately on thedcharaoter and nUin* 
ber of the primary laws of thinking, are dednoible from them. 

{a) On this head, Kant says that, as canon of the understanding, 
Logic can borrow nothing from another science, or from experience. It 
must contain only the pure a 2 >riori laws, which are necessary, and 
which are the heritage of the understanding in general. This lanj^age 
is misleading and exaggerated. Along with other expresrions ^ the 
same sort, it has led to the delusion that there is rational science/’ 
or science of abstractions ; and this has been employed to supersede 
— even abolish — the reality from which the abstraction was taken, and 
which alone gave it meaning. Logic is, in a sense, an abstractibn from 
experience, and can be nothing else. It is the science of what is neces- 
sary in experience, and, therefore, universal. Our means of knowing 
and testing the necessity of its laws are found in experimenting on 
particular instances. The strength of the particular thought which 
embodies truly a law is as great as the strength of the abstract law 
itself ; it Is only not so extensive as the^aw. 

(li) ** Batio de suo actu rationari potest . . . et htec est Urs loglDa, 
id est rationalis scientia, qua) non £^lum rationalis est ex hoo <^uoa est 
secundum rationem, quod est omnibus artibus commune, sed^ etiam in 
hoc quod est circa ipsam artem rationis sicut circa propriam materiam/’ 
— (St Thomas, quoted by St Hilaire, L p. 24.) 

** Logica enim est omnium artium aptissimum instrumentum, sine 
qua nulla scientia perfecte haberi potest $ qu^ non more 
instrumentorum usu crebro consiunltur, sed per cujuslibet alterius^Ssrtis 
vol scientias siudiosum exercitium continuum recipit incrome^^iU*^— 
(Occam, Froom* /Sum L Log,} 
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CHAPTEE V. 

OJBJECTIONS TO LOGIC AS A FORMAL SCIENCE — THE VIEWS OF 
KANT, HEGEL, AND LEBER WLG. 

§ 60» If Logic be, as Kant puts it, the rational science of 
the necessary laws of thought, and as these have to do not 
with particular objects, but with all objects generally, this 
science cannot be said to be subjectively formal, or to be 
divorced from any relation to objects, even real objects. 
On the contrary, it embraces the most geneial aspects of 
objects as these are actually and possibly cognised and cog* 
nisable by us. These aspects, no doubt, aie named forms 
of thought, — our notions, judgments, and leasonings. But 
they are also, in relation to intuition or perception, forms of 
the realities, — the objects therein given. They are the ways 
in which we may, nay, mast, mediately represent to ourselves 
what is given in the course of experience, through intuition. 
If the£:)rmB apply to all objects generally, and to every object 
indifiPcrently, they ought ijot to be represented as having no 
applicatioxj^o any object. 

I ftl. Further, as it is very distinctly the doctrine of Kant and 
of oilers on whom this exaggerated formal view is charged, 
th#the dbntradictory is necessarily non-existent, — unreal as it 
is nbh»®nsioal, — it can hardly be fairly maintained that the 
teach is.abstraoted from any relation to objective 
eilfitence* KanPs vital mistake lay in regarding'the laws of 
thought as of a wholly subjective character, and in restricting 
ht tim as elsewhere lirhat is necessary in thought to 
a subjective function, — a function of constitution,— 

'wh^3itkm they re|>resent but one side of a coincidence between 
hutnan thought and divine thought as embodied in things. 
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The true conciliation of the Kantian and the realistic view is 
to be found in the principle that the understanding is appre- 
hensive as the intuition, — apprehensive, to wit, of relations^ 
as the latter is of the terms of the relations. 

§ 62. We may go quite beyond saying that we have tmly to 
do with the consistency of our thoughts. We may quite wdi 
hold that this consistency is essential, negatively, to truth of 
fact,— and we may even vindicate the many connections <if 
Identity and Non -Contradiction as correspondences to the’ 
actual connections of things. For these may be denied, and 
spoken of as “not absolute,” — that is, the actual oppositions 
of experience may be denied to be such, because it is assumed 
tliat behind this experience there is some one thing, or force, 
or entity which, being one, manifests itself in all. This, eVen 
if it could be proved, could not be shown to abolish the differ- 
ences in time or as we actually perceive things. 

§ 53. There is the view of Hegel, which, assuming the identity 
of thought and existence, identifies the laws of thought witii 
the laws of being, or the forms of thought, as be interprets 
them, with the forms of being; then describes a certain pro- 
cess of so-called self-development of pure thought as also the 
process of the self-production of existence ; identifies (or con- 
fuses) the form and the matter of thought, professing to 
evolve the latter out of the former as a pure evolution, apart 
from intuition or experience. This may bo called the rmta- 
physicchlogical theory. But, in point of fact, there is nothing 
in its method in the least analogous to any recognised logical 
law ; in fact, there is, from first to last, an absolute, ?,evCn 
proclaimed, reversal of logical law, and thus of deWte intel- 
ligibility, even rationality.^ 

§ 54. This is not the place to enter into a full discussion of 
the Logic of Hegeh may be called ^eculative 
This would involve a discussion of the whole principles of 
f philosophy. But I may indicate generally the nature of 
1 logical theoiy, and its relation to the Aristotelian. In Aris- 
totle throughout truth is regarded as a relation, 
between thought or judgment, our judgment and 
The spirit of realism or dualism permeates the. wbofe 
and" hG::wh0re-,m^^ 

in the Organon. The logical oonoeptions; 

* 1 On this see Descartes^ Introd., §§ xi. xii. ; ' 
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laws, are taken directly from experience, and they are tested 
by reference to experience. Aristotle is the most concrete 
of lo^oians, in some respects the healthiest. His praotioal 
sense is as outstanding as his unmatched subtlety. His con-i 
of trut^ as a relation or harmony between thought; 
and reality, it is the principal end of Hegel to break down. : 
With him there is no such distinction. There is no dualism, 
either of man and nature, of subject and object, of spirit and 
matter, of finite and infinite, of the real and the ideal, of man 
and God. So that logic in his conception need not seek to 
lay down criteria or rules for testing the true or real har- 
mony of thought and things. There is no difference or dis- 
tinotion. And how does he proceed to show this ? Of 
course, his process is that of Reason, — the pure reason, — 
pure thought. The idea in its total development. And 
what is this? In plain words, throw away man, nature, God, 
—“go back to the stage of thought in itself — pure thought, 
objectless, indeterminate ; or as it is identical with being, go 
back to qualityless being, without mark, feature, or discrimen 
of any sort, and you will get what will develop necessarily 
into air truth or reality, for these are but names for the 
same thing. This is thought in itself; the bare form of 
thought without object is your starting-point,— Reason in its 
first expression, Being in its primary reality. The develop- 
ment of this prius of all is the dialectic process,— the march 
of the speculative reasan, the ongoing of the speculative 
logic, It makes, it is, in its course, man, nature, God,— 
all being ; it. is in its coursaall truth. What is rational is 
real ; what is real is rationaV' And this is the rational ; this 
is the resJr In the march- — ^the wonderful march of the Idea 
~ftom in selfness, which is not yet even coiisciotis, and is 
vpbjeotless,- — ^foom Being, which has not quality to distin- 
:^iBh if from nothingness,- — the Aristotelio Logic is com- 
It is a stage, an early stage of ^e course, which 
te pimpled out and yet absorbed. Aristotle represents the ab- 

point of view of the understanding, 
sljll holds by difference and distinction and the laws 
ITon-contradicMon, SpeouM^ truth, how-| 
bias in the fusion of contradictories and the march off 
Yes is 4jnly yes as it is also no, and no is 
as it is also yes; and the truth lies in the yes which 
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is no^ tod Ihe no wMch is yes. And we must not spet^ of 
contradiction as “absolute”; it is only temporary; in -tbe 
real nature or truth of things opposites are one, and are only 
as they are one. What, in this case, we may ask, comes 
of moral distinctions ? What, for example, of veracity and 
unveraoity? Are these simply temporal distinctions, to be 
fused in a higher medium, since contradiction is not absolute 
but perishable ? And what of man the worshipper, and God 
the object of worship? When man worships does he wor-» 
ship only himself in another form? And is this God? Are 
there two orders of truth ? One in which there is difference 
and distinction, anothei in which all this i§ abolished ? Then, 
which is the true? and who is to decide this question? It 
will be meanwhile more reasonable for us intelleotuajly, tod 
better for us morally, to keep by the knowledge we have 
than trust in the “Speculative Logic.” 

§ 55. The Idea is developed, or rather develops itself, from 
stage to stage in virtue of its inherent power, — ‘its being all 
potentially, — though it is at the same time a perfectly quali- 
tyless conception, — in three groat lines, — Being, Essence, No- 
tion, which of course come in the end to be the same. The 
treatment of these makes up the Philosophy or Logic of 
Hegel. And under the first two heads Hegel borrows the 
Aristotelic and Kantian categories, and seeks to show how 
they arise, move, and are transmuted. Under the third, — 
Notion, — we have the Aristotelic fotms, — Notion, Judgment, 
and Beasoning, taken up and dealt with according to HegePs 
conceptions. These forms are not in his view to be taken as 
modes of our knowing merely or as representing reality* 
They are “the living spirit itself of the reality, ahd noth^ 
in the reality is true except what is by those forms tod in 
those forms ” {En., p. 161, 162). The notion is an abstraction, 
but in its true concrete totality it is all that is. Jud^Ctxt^ta 
the identity of the general and the particular. AtMim^ || 
only the general. The subject is the particular* iCjtW 

ula is their identity,— and so on. The outeome of ^ wlnil^ 
matter is that there is but one reality, ohd that it Iditi* 
or Season ever developing itself, ahsctfWng its develi^eftjk^ 
and so becoming enriched, and rising, we catmot Say 
for there is ^o limit anywhere, but somehow tod j3K>mewllNS&" 
to the consciousness of itself, as God who manifests all ana 
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iB all. This system here concerns ns principally nnder tlie 
tWrd head of Notion, and the theory of contradiction, to 
which reference will be made below. Meanwhile it is enough 
to say that a system which alleges the law of non-oontradio- 
tion in reference to a definite concept or judgment not to be 
absolute, that the statement is simply other than it is, 
even not what it is, must imply that this very statement 
is impossible ; for it cannot be made except in terms of a 
definite proposition, and therefore, as at once alleging and 
denying the very same point, cannot be made at all. 

§ 56. Another view which professes to follow Aristotle in 
snbstahce is that oj Ueberweg, who makes Logic “ the science 
of the regulative laws of human knowledge.** He explains 
his position thus. It is opposed to that of Kant in the 
thoroughgoing proof of the way by which scientific insight 
is obtained, which is not brought about by a priori forms 
of purely subjective origin, finding application only to phe- 
nomenal objects present in the consciousness of the subject, 
but is reached by the combination of the facts of experience 
according to the logical rules which are conditioned by the 
objective order of things and whose observance secures an 
objective validity for our knowledge.**^ Ueberweg in this 
view follows in the line at least of Schleiermacher {Dialektik 
1839), Bitter, Vorliinder, George, Trendelenburg, Lotze, 
Beneke. 

Ueberweg’s view may bo summarily stated thus: That 
Logic is the science of the forms of knpwlodge in general, 
of perception as well as of tlwught proper — mediate or repre- 
sentative knowledge ; that the logical forms, or the forms of 
Jmowledg^— Intuition, Notion, Judgment, Inference, System 
-^correspond to, and are derived from the forms of real 
esi^tence, the metaphysical laws; and that through the 
Htwaonjf of the forms of knowledge with those of reality, 
obtain truth, material truth, or the correspondence of 
knowledge with what actually exists, at least as a presen- 
tatidn* This view approaches th at of Ari stotle . Aristotle 
tlie slffi^arff m tmth in tl[^^ of thought 

Witb whkt actually exists, vdiich is the limit of science. 
TW notion rightly formed, Corresponds, according to Aris- 
tcirie> to the essence of the thing (ovo-ta, or ro rC clmt) ; the 
^ Logic, Preface. 
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judgment it an assertion about an existence or a non^exist- 
enoe \ afiSrmation and negation correspond to union ^^d 
separation in things ; the different forms which the notions 
take in the judgment (or the kinds of denotation of existenoes, 
(TxiqfiaTa rrjs KarrjyopCa^ rtbv ovrtav) determine themselves accord- 
ing to the forms of existence ; the middle term in a syllogism, 
correctly constructed, corresponds to the cause in the con- 
nected series of real events ; the principles of scientific know- 
ledge correspond to what is actually first in the nature of 
things.” (Cf. Met, iv. 7 ; ix. 10 ; x. 6. ; Categ,,^ 12, 14 B, 21.) 
Ueberweg develops his view more completely in § 36 et $eq. 

Those who, like Ueberweg, hold that there is a correspond- 
ence between the logical laws and forms and the order of 
things, do not dispute the psychological fact of the necessary 
character in consciousness of these laws and forms. When 
it is said that there is this correspondence between the law 
in the consciousness of the subject, and the fact in the con- 
stitution of the object, -a reference is made to the origin of 
the law as conditioned by the objective reality, and also as 
expressing and representing that reality. These are no 
doubt very important points ; but they are rather of meta- 
physical import and significance than of logical. It is pos- 
sible at least fully and scientifically to consider the nature 
and number of the logical laws as in consciousness, the forms 
of thought which flow from them, and their mutual relations, 
without considering especially the (vigin of the laws, or their 
representative character in relation to reality. Logic would 
thus be a complete though an aljstract science ; but not more 
abstract, or less capable of concrete application than arith- 
metic, which deals with numbers, their laws and» relations, 
apart altogether in the first instance from any conception of 
their application, and apart also from the question as to the 
origin of number, in, for example, the successive •units of 
time. We may thus deal abstractly with the laws of Logic 
and their evolutions, without at all, as Kant is supposed to 
have done. Committing ourselves to the view of their purely 
subjective character, or a purely subjectivo-formal logic. 

§ 67 . Besides, the question o/ the origin of the laws and 
precise metaphysical import may give rise to much doul^tlvd 
disputation, rai\d must necessarily involve both psychologioa}. 
and metaphysical theories, which, if kept np, they need to 
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b4, through a whole treatise of logic, may hamper greatly the 
development of the science. To confiiie Logic as 
a ^ience to what is common and universal hi all hnman 
liinfcing, whatever be the particular psychological, meta- 
phorical, dr moral opinion we hold, is to give it a good, 
uSeM, and legitimate sphere. And so to treat it, does not 
imply or demand a greater abstraction than is common in 
kindred sciences. Besides, nothing could be of greater im- 
portance than that varying thinkers should agree as to a 
gehdral science or canonic of thought for all actual and 
possible matter df thought. 

§ 58. It seems to me that the whole of Ueberweg^s reason- 
ing on this point is really guided by extrarlogical considera- 
tions. He holds a certain metaphysical doctrine of the truth 
or agreenient of intuition, inner#and outer, with reality. He 
holds distinctly that our internal intuition, or apprehension 
of the states of odnsoiousness and of Self, is identical with 
the rea-lity, that there is nothing in itself, self in itself or 
phasnomenon in itself, above and beyond the actual self and 
phenomenon of conscious intuition, to which the latter have 
to odnfoto^ order to be real or true. Ho discards all this 
supeifine transcendentalism or verbalism. And very properly 
so. He the reality of space and time, as 

obiecis pe rceived, and not merely ihipbsed dh the matter of 
perception, as^aotual precepts as well as the matter, or ele- 
ments in the matter, aeid as objective, conditioning our 
p^ioular perceptions. He further maintains, on the ground 
of the reality of minds similar to our own in this 

world of experience, and on the same ^ound of analogy 
he? holds that individual intuitions in general arise out of the 
original blur of perception, when man first begins to recognise 
hihiBelf as an iiMividual essence in opposition to the outward 

'The logical correctness of the application of this 
! of knowledge is to be tested by the same criteria as the 
o all those elements of knowledge which originate 
, and go to complete our sense perception,^ 

.^g^rtrhole of this doctrine reajly is based on an unverifiable I 
' ^ fciCulties of intmtioB, a certain psychological ! 

Swysie of their declarationsj and a certain metaphysical ‘ 

Logic, ^ id, ■ ■ / 
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theory founded partly on this analysis and partly on aaiialo- 
gioal inference from it. But there is nothing here specify 
logical, except the principle of analogy, the laws of whwih it 
is the j^otion of logic to investigate. There is also, of 
the special application of the principles of reasoning in geneml 
to certain psychological data. But to suppose that titus 
tioular realistic theory of inner and outer Intuition is 
essential basis of Logic, is to peril the whole character of th^ 
science as a body of assured universal principles. We have 
a much wider, and, I think, a truer conception of Logic as 
a science when we leave those problems to' psychology and 
metaphysics, and restrict, really widen. Logic by regarding 
it as the science of those principles which regulate our con- 
ceptions of any sort, negatively by the law of non-controdkt- 
tion, and positively by the laws of necessary infercnOe, and 
which, while not assuming any special psychological or meta- 
physical theory to be the tnie one, can yet, to a certain extent, 
regulate all. Even Material or Inductive Logic, on which the 
doctrine has the closest bearing, is independent of metaphys- 
ical theories regarding the nature of reality, and the corre- 
spondence tliercwith of human thought. All that it doe^ or 
needs to do is to seek causes and laws or uniformities. The 
principles which regulate these, the tests' of them, are very 
much independent of our views as to the exact contents of the 
notions and their relation to reality. 

It is dear at least that on such m, view of the sphere of 
Logic, regulative laws*^ of which it is called upon to 
treat must be of the most varied sorts. It must ded with 
matter of fact in intuition, and its general laws of oogUitioB, 
with the necessary conditions, space and time ; itPmust d)se^ 
not only with the nature of conception, but with its 
to actual existence, not only with the nature of ju<%mOiit 
as a process or product of cognition, but with the question of 
its relation to things. These are the questions of Psycht|b(^ 
and Metapi^sios. The theories, for example, of 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Oondillao, 
jeot of perception, and the process of p^oeptton, 
on such a hjrpothesis, foil to be wiewsd and Ifee 
given. Tha question of the«origin of toOwiS!^, ^ 

of our primes beliefs, the nature of miNsdilty and 
forms of exiitence to which our knowledge ought to 
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~th^e Would be treated^ as well as the laws of luduetiye 
aud Cedtiotive Infereaoe. This is true even though we dis - 1 
tio^ish fixe several contents of thinking from the contents | 
of thought in general. This method can only lead to delay 
in tibe decision of the logical questions, to the confusion of 
what may be truly dealt with on any theory of the universe, 
re?d or ideal, with what is now, and may ultimately remain 
doubtful and unsolved. Surely we may treat of what is 
common in Concept, Judgment, and Inference, as we find 
these in actual and necessary exercise, without waiting for 
or even seeking for a settlement of all the possible ques- 
tions, which may be raised regarding their origin, nature, 
and relations to their materials or contents, considered as 
objects of actual reality. 

§ 60. The value of Ueberweg’s doctrine lies in drawing 
attention to the genesis or grounds of logical forms and ' 
processes— viz., Conception, Judgment, Keasoning. Why, it 
may bo asked, does thought take the forms of conception, i 
jud^ent, and reasoning? This is no doubt a question 
preliminary to a study of the essential features and neces- 
sary laws of those processes. To answer this question of 
ground and origin, we need to go back to psychology and 
even to metaphysics ; for we first spontaneously conceive, 
judge, and reason about the matter of intuition or experience. 
In other words, we exercise definite acts of consciousness, in 
the face of objects and cipon objects. We affirm existence, 
we cUstinguish the permanent from the passing ; we divide 
or conjoin existences, and w© connect these causally or uni- 
fcrmfy»with the other. Still these acts have what may be 
called a logical side ; they have a community of character 
sntgeot to certain essential and necessary laws ; and these 
we may study without specially considering whether the ob- 
ject ap^hended, conceived, and judged is real or ideal, and 
Urjl^^are the diSbrenoes in metaphysical characters of 
objects which form the matter of our knowledge. This 
ii fidl the formality which Logic need claim. 

S $1; Bnt it loay be asked, What precisely is the meaning 
m or reja^n, in these cases ? How are they 

logical and me^physioel judgments — for ex- 
Ufi&neti or^misatim* This is Substance and 
Hibftoice. This corresponds closely to the Comprehensive 
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Judgment. It is the logical relation of subject and attri* 
bute. J^^my fire hurm. This is the relation of causality. 
But the advantage of the logical expression is that it Is more 
general than either, and embraces both, and can be legislated 
for as such. In fact, the logical relation meaus that 
I are laws, possible laws, for predication whatever 
ground of predication, or whatever be its specific relation 
to the forms of reality. 

§ 62. Further, this relation of Substance and Inherenoey 
or Substance and Attribute, is not , the only possible form 
of enunciation. We refer the subject to a class. We have 
judgments in extension. Tliis represents quite a different 
relation in reason, or logically. The real relation here 
symbolised is that of Kind and Species, or Speoies and 
Individual in nature. Any given judgment is to be tested 
as true or false by reference to the actual matter which it 
embodies, the subject and class as these really are. But 
logic, as the universal science of thinking, finds points in 
common which can be legislated for in all class references, 
just as it does in all references of inherence. And these are 
dependent on the essential in the act of judging, and, there- 
fore, indifferent to the matter judged. And what is more, 
logic finds, in its higher aniversality, points in common 
between the judgment of inherence and the judgment of 
classification, and these, too, dependent on the nature of the 
judging act, and is thus able to feach scientific precision, 
necessity, and universality, and to lay down the laws or 
conditions so far^of a valid aat of judging. Logic has in 
its proper or scientific character only remotely to do with 
even the abstract metaphysical forms,— ^the Predfbamenis ' of 
Aristotle, or the Categories of Kant. 

§ 63. With regard to the Conditional Judgment — if A iiy B 
this may refer to the relation of Cause and Effdot. But 
in that case itlwbuld not be a strictly necessary inference,-^ ' 
not properly Ipgioah For we can only know the .tei1hs>'bf' 
any causal relation by experience. It is, then, for us whpUj^ 
contingent The relation itself of causality an ^ 

; U strictly' ne^Ssoy^ hut; it 
us in determining a similar necessity re^rdiug any specif: " 
instaaoe of calse and effect, — ^regarding, in a worn, aotu^ 
■effects and 'causes. . 
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§ B4u When formal truth is represented as simply the 
absence of contradiction- — ie», the agreement of thought with 
though#^ — as consequent with antecedent, a qnestion may be 
raised as to whether we have in this agreement any ground 
fqr holding it to represent material or real truth. W 
the consequent as dependent on the anteoedent-^e.^., the 
motion of the tide on the position of the moon 5 or the 
respondbility of man on his possessing free-intelligence, or the 
predicate of every one^ as likewise the predicate of this or that 
one of the class. The general answer to this is, that where 
the antecedent is already found to be real — /.e., real as a 
matter of fact, — th^ consequent as necessarily involved in it is 
real also as a matter of fact. This holds in inference from 
whole to part. If the whole, of which something is predi- 
cated is, the part as involved in the existence of the whole 
is justly credited as really possessing a similar predicate. 
VaUd or correct thought guarantees the connection between 
the antecedent and the consequent ; and if the antecedent is, 
the consequent justly drawn from it is also. 
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LOGIC IS THE SCIENCE OP THOUGHT. Sl’EECH, THOUGHT, THINGS. 

THE CATEGOKIES OF ABISTOTLE AND KANT. 

§ 65. Logic is the science of thought, not of speech. Logic 
is from Aoyos, and this means thought and word equally, — 
ratio et oratio. The thought indicated may be taken as mean- 
ing intelligenoo or reason generally, or this or that intel- 
lectual act, be it concept, judgment, or reasoning', as con- 
trasted with its expression in words. Etymologically, Logic 
may mean the science of the mental or inward thought, or 
of the outward expression; it may thus be the science of 
thought, or of language, — Grammar. Omitting meanwhile 
special consideration of the relations of thought and language. 
Logic is not the science of language. It only indirectly 
affords the main principles of Universal Grammar. 

C») Plato defined thought as the int^nal word, the communion or 
dialogue of the soul with itself, — ^vrhs rrjs 
iiu€u ipcovijs yiyp6fi€V05, ^ 

A6yos, or discourse, with Aristotle is made up of the noun and 
verb, and has its meaning through convention *5 but ea^h part has sig- 
nificance, at least lias simple expression.— (Z>e InL c, T.) A6yos and 
other similar expressions in Aristotle appear With a clear grounded 
reference to the mental acts, — the •>ra 0 ^/ 4 OTa,-— ultinmtely^ in fact, to 
the essence (ri fMv cW). — (Cf. Met,, it 4, 1029, b. 19.) * 

(6) The Stoics distinguished the \6yos ipiidBerps, and the \6yos irpocfyo- 
piKh. In later logicians this appears as the inward and outward word, 
IH8mr8m Vocalie,---^{W(dlm, Logk^^ P. 1. 

!•) i' ' ' 

“Ita quamvis Arf^os sua signific»tione tarn sermonem quam rati^ 
complectatur^ ta^en non a sennone serniLOcp^em, 
nant, sed a raAone ratiohalto appeUahi^ existimbi*’ 

(jSfreuia et dUuciSg. quoedqm PrheMid de pivisiatieii 
mentaiic^^^^AtK^re Joanne Mamikofdo Scoto-Fa^n^, 1590.) ;? 

was not )^pplied hy a name for the scienci^ Which 
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he founded and nearly perfected. He had, indeed, no one name for it. 

as applied to parts of it, is the widest terru to 

be found in Aristotle himself . 

Cicero (Z>e i^w.i L 7, 22) uses the term ^oj/ied for the science. It is 
in common use in this application with Alexander of Aphjpodisias, and 
even with Galen. It was probably due to the earliest JiiStOMic bom< 
nientatdrs, who employed it in opposition to the Dialectic oi the Stoics. 
"—(See Boethius ad Cic., Top., p. 766. Cf. Prantl, G, U. LogikyL 9, 
p. 535,) 

A late commentator on Hennogenes divided Logic into Dialectic and 
Uhetoric.— (Of. Prantl, ibid.) 

{c) Aristotle speaks of those who contemplate logically {\oyM&s 
0€Q}povoiu, An. PosLi c. 21, 88 b. .35). On this Waitz, following Philo- 
poims, remarks that rh kvaXuriKUis is opposed XoyiKcos. The former 
is an accurate demonstration, which depends on the true principles of 
the thing itself, as opposed to that which is contained in a certain 
pi-ebable ratiocination. Biese translates \oyiKm “out of general 
grounds,” “out of the essential determinations of proof.” 

The logical is thus almost the same as the dialectical^ or that which does 
not belong to the truth itself, but to the art of discussion, by which we 
defend an opinion either as true or false. Hence is clear the sense in 
which the logical syllogism (\oyitchs <rv\\oyi(rp.65) is opposed to true 
demonetratibn (^irdSfi^ts), although in some passages the logical, in 
opposition to . the rhetorical syllogism (enthymeme), may seem to 
signify true demonstration. The logical is also opposed to the physi- 
cs point of view, as the abstract to the concrete. Logical doubt 
arises, not from the contemplation of physical or singular things, but 
from ratiocination. Hence, after Aristotle, Cicero opposes logic to 
physical science, and calls logic that part of philosophy “quae sit quecr- 
endi ac disserendi. De Finihioi, i. 7, See Waitz, An, Post.f 82 ^. 35. ) 

§ 66 . Logic is essentiaUto Grammar, while Grammar is pot 
essentiial to Lbgio. ; 

Grammar is the science of. Speech, and Speech proper is 
reached, in the combination of words called the sentence. 
Tliat with ^hich grammar begm^ properly the sentence. 
The seuteuee is speech completed or perfected ; it is *the 
oratiq perfecta of the older logicians as opposed to the mere 
or ^atio imperfecta. The analysis of the sentence by 
grammar yields us the parts of speech. The phrase, of 
apttchy has no meaning except in relation to a whole of which 
tbere are parts. The whole is the sentence, th# : is, com- 
pleted speech. - 

-Logic is not^ the science (X speech or of . the parts of 
speech. It is ahy pra|ier ^ of ex- 

prossiom , , It 18 t^^^ certain limits, of that of 

which spee<sh: m the expression. It is in the ' science of 
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tliougfat, — ^of that indicated by the Term, the Proposition, the 
Reasoning. As the sentence is the unit of speech, that yv^th 
which grammar begins, the Concept or Notion is the unit of 
Logic, that with which Logic begins, but with which it does 
not terminate. 

§ 67. It is true that the principles of Logic are ordinarily 
proceeded upon in all thinking, in all reasoning, and they are 
embodied in every civilised language. But they are not ex- 
plicit in the consciousness of the individual, and they lie 
scattered in language. Language testifies to their reality and 
their use, but no mere study of language could give us a 
scientific Logic. This can be reached on^y by a study of that 
consciousness which underlies all language, that thought of 
which language is symbolical. Language at the utmost can 
but con'oborate the analysis of thought, as it must in its 
essentials conform to the constitution and laws of thought. 

§ 68. Grammar is of use to Logic inasmuch as.it ofiers to it 
the forms of words in which thought is expressed, and thus 
affords material for analysing and distinguishing the mental 
laws embodied in speech, — the reflection of thought. But 
Logic considers words only secondarily ; its primary object is 
the concept expressed in language. Grammar considers ex* 
pression ; and only as universal, not specific or of a particular 
language, reaches universal laws. Logic, as dealing with 
thought in its nature and laws, reaches a body of prinGiples 
common to all human thinking, wlifatever be the language in 
which it is expressed, 

§ 69. Logic throws light on grammar, in respect of (a) the 
construction and nature of the sentence in all its fcH:ms ; (6) 
the nature of predication; (c) the relation of thfe adjective to 
the noun, as a process at once of limitation and inoreased 
attribution, and in respect of other essential points. There 
can, indeed, be no true or thoroughgoing science of grammar, 
which is not founded on sound logical principles. 

§ TO. It is obvious that the parts of speech, if significant at 
all, must represent forms of the logical consciousness. And 
we may appiroaoh the classification of the parts of speech 
either from t|ie empirical manifestation of them in iangnagei 
that is, by observation and classification ; or we may appiio^^h 
from reflection on the inner or logical side of the mental 
forms which they represent. 
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The gprammatical distinoti^^ of the parts of speech oanhot 
be or profoTiiidly studied from the purely empirical 

sido> thait is, from the fact of their manifestation in language. 
They exist simply as symbolical of inner or mental forms; 
and it is in these and in their mutual relations that we are to 
lihd the true principles of the science of grammar. 

Aristotle has very properly distinguished these points in the 
relations of symbols to things, — viz., writing, which represents 
words; words, which represent conceptions; conceptions, 
which represent things.^ 

With Aristotle ipfiT^veia means every expression of thought, 
especially expression by the word. This expression may be 
simple or combined, as the term or the judgment. In the 
Categories, Aristotle considers words singly or apart from 
their combination {dv€v crv/xTrXoiaj^), — (Cat, 2 p. 1, coj. a. 1. 16.) 
In the De Interpretatione, he treats of them in their com- 
binations. 

He appears very distinctly to look at the parts of speech 
from the logical or reflective point of view. He tells us that 
the word is the representation of an affection of the mind, just 
as writing is an image of the modifications of the voice. He 
further grounds the mental form or modification, as is his 
consistent doctrine alike in the Categories and Metaphysics, 
on things or objects, and on the various forms of existence. 
The forms of thought and the things of which thoughts are 
the similitudes {ppompara^ are the same for all men. Lan- 
guage, like writing, varies. — (Cf. De Interpretatione, c. 1.) 

(a) The precise relation of Logic, alike to thought and things, is 
raised by the djotrine of the Categories of Aristotle. It is, therefore, 
necessary to try to put this doctrine properly, as the question is still 
of interest to us, as well as of importance in respect of the Aristotelic 
theory itself. The place even which the theory of the Categories has 
histprically^cupied in Logic necessitates its consideration. 

The synthesis of terms is, as we have seen (p. 29), essen- 

tial to truth. But what of the facts or elements of the synthesis? 
Bissolve the synthesis, and you have certain elements called by Aris- 
totle Cafiegories («aTi^a/!)fai). These are incomplex elements, put of 
whieh a^rmation and negation are constituted.— (So Occam, Lope, i. 41.) 
They w number, ohtria, iroir6v, iTOi6v, rrp6s n, fr&O, ir4rt, 

lx l^etlnus translated these: Substantia, 

Qualttas^ Belatio, Ubi, Quando, Si turn Esse, Habere, ActiOi 
Passlb. With Aristotle Kariryopla means what can be enunciated or re’^ 

^ Cf. Le Ini., e, i , — Paciiis in 
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femd, or ivhafc cati ei^iter into relation, whether as subject or predicjatei 
Hence it was tr€inslated by Boetiims. Hence also iihe 

word does not originally mean the ttlthnate classes of things dr of 
primary notions.— (Cf. Trendelenburg, MUm. , § 8.) 4-8 ap" 

plied to the ten words, its use is restricted. At the same time, as John 
of Damascus puts it, these are the ten most gene^ predicamehta 
under which is found every word simply said, that 'is, every oategdre- 
matic word, which is neither affirmation nor negation.-*— '(Of/ Frantl, 
iil p. 373.) 

In the earliest time of the commentators, there were three views as to 
what the Categories were intended to denote. Their objects were 
variously regarded as words, thougJits, things. Alexander and Eus- 
tathius held the first opinion; Porphyry the second; Hermlnus the 
third. Later, Boethius held them to be genera of things, with 
a view to comprehend the infinite diversity of things which cannot fall 
under science in a few genera, and thus render tliat which, from its 
incomprehensible multitude could not bo known, subject to the mind 
by the fewness of the genera.*’ — (Ad Porpkyr. a se p* 76. 

Of. Prantl., i.-xii. 84, p. 683.) Occam, again, held that the aim of 
Aristotle in the Categories is to discuss the first names of things, or 
words signifying things, in so far as they are significant. Aristotle, 
he holds, is ignorantly supposed to be speaking of things, when he 
is only speaking of words and their corresponding concepts. There 
is no proposed division of things beyond the mind ; for the categories 
are not predicable of these, but only either of words, or concepts, or 
conventional signs. There is no substance existitig beyond the mind, 
except individual substance. — (Cf. Prantl, iii.-xix. p. 866.) 

It is clear that whatever be the ultimate application of the catego- 
ries, they are originally borrowed from grammatical distihctions. As 
Trendelenburg has pointed out, the first four genera are made up of a 
substantive and adjectives and a comparative phrase ; the last fo^ are 
verbs, representing intransitive, active, ‘‘and passive sen«s«/" 
and sixth are adverbs of place and time. But whHe ihiis of giamma* 
tical origin, Aristotle has so dealt, with them.as to apj^y^^ 
to notions and things. They represent, in a general way, ^ what 
can be conceived, and what exists. They have, la fael^^a gtan^ 
a conceptual, 4nd an objective reference. Aristotle wiaa heiej indeed, 
faithful to the lines of his logical, even phUosophicalihethod, which 
was to pierce through the external form of words to thought ahd r^Uty. 
Hence, in ax^iquity, lamblichus was right when he s^d 
[ categories reg^d at once words, thoughts, and thii^s.^ ■ ^ he argued, 
the words tife^d of have a meaning, then the categories ean)^ regard 
' :#eat.7of ; 

designated ilQl by the finger but by general ideas, and 

Ithenf treat ideas or thoughts, but not 61 pi:^ Ihonghts, M of 
: theAhd M 'the 

the medium U ideas. David the Armenian puts thik^oe;^ 
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liiore explicitly^^ end pf th^ categories is the study of 

thfi first form ef simpk^ tic., not yet forioaed into a proposition], 
expressing simple things iby the medium of simple thoughts, not special 
or in^dividiialv pairtipulaj or successiy the most g6neraL^(Cf. Pro- 
by David the Armenian to his indited Commentary given by 
Siffilaire, 

It is, clear, I think, that Aristotle regarded the logical processes or 
formsi conception, judgment, syllogism, as based on correfi^Onding 
forms of real existence, on, in fact, the cxtif^ra of the categories. 
He teaches expressly that ou<r(« or substance, being proper, is above 
demonstration, and yet is the foundation of it; and that as dempm 
staration keeps to it or is parallel with it, we have science proper, 
necessary knowledge. This is substance regarded per se. Again, the 
other half of knowledge, — pKaenomenal knowledge, follows and corre- 
sponds to the other categories, which may all be regarded as forms of 
Being jper acridc/is, forms in which Being clothes itself. This is 
virtually to say that the logical form in its utmost abstraction cor- 
responds with the metaphysical form as discovered in the object of 
knowledge, and regarded likewise in its highest generality. He even 
says that it is for one and the same science to seek the general princi- 
ples of Being, and the general principles of demonstration, and of the 
syllogism which constitutes it, expressly, however, guarding against 
the suppositipn that there can be demonstration of Being, while the 
latter is yet the only foundation of demonstration. — (A/eL, v. c. 1, 
1025, b. 14. ) " Being in itself belongs properly to substance. Being per 
«e or substauce, is, moreover, the only true and real Being. Being as 
attributed to the other categories, is to be taken only consequentially 
(oi^x’ ^wofiivoDs). — AfeLvi, 4, 1030, a. 22.) 

Occam’s view regarding the classification of the categories is that 
of things taken simply, or without connotation, there are only three 
supreme genera— viz,, Quality^ Relation. No quantity, he 

holds, is in Aristotle’s view, i^ally distinct from substance and quality. 
— L 44. Cf. Prantl, iii. 372.) If genus be taken for every- 
thing predi<»ble for itself and in abstraction from another, then there 
0 X& gmera gemralUsima. 

It may be that, properly speaking, ovcia is a subject, not a 
predicate. But the truth on this point is, that outria is only second- 
arily a subject a subject in reference to all the nine categories 

which presuppose it, and which simply express it in its modifications 
SubstaUce is primarily a predicate in respect of t5 or Seing j it is 
9, Koirnyopla, rov It is the first determination of the tV w,— the 
fii:«t definitely cognisable conception of it. The genus Being is deter- 
imnately tonceiyed as tubstance; and this latter gives in contrast the 
second j^imbstaimes, ^ s and genus. Hence both AVis and llnum 

we^ A^^aJefieid by as transcendent, or above; the cate- 

gories. $h^ ^ a^od comihon to all ; and the 

says,; ' :'may . doubt 
; something f is, 

theref^, 'n common concept. — (See especially Occam, i/bo., i. 38, and 

miitl,i«.3m) 
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Herein lies the point of connection between the metaphysio and the 
logic of Aristotle. The categories are forms of precUoation ; biit t^^ey 

forms of ^redi^^tipn Founded"' beiiig, The 'first 

essential form of being is unity, the unity of the individual. This is 
the subject alike of being and of thought; or assertion. J^d all the 
. genera or kinds of assertion are determined by and correspond to the 
forms of being. These are attributions applicable to being, as thfeir 
subject either of inherence or of attribution. — {CcUsgorie^y ii. 146.) 

Substance (oucrfa), the individual, is with Aristotle the first sUb^ 
stance, — first and supreme. It can neither be said of a suy ect, nor be 
in„a object. ^ — — 

Second substance embraces species in which first substances are 
{vicdpxovtnv)^ and the genera of these species {ravra re ical tcIl rwu eiS&u 
ro^<ap yePT]). 

The first substances are the ground and principle of all the others, 
for they serve as subject to all, either of attribution or inherence. 
Without them nothing would be {fii} ovcrt&v odv rwu irp<&Tti»p otnriwp dSvpatop 
rSiP &W(op ri cIpul). 

The species is more substance than the genus, for it is nearer the 
first substance or individual, l^he species is to the genus that tv'hich 
the first substance is to tlie species j the species serves as fomidation to 
the genus {vvoKelrat yiip rh eJ^os yepet). — {OciLf v, p. 2, a. 11.) 

It is thus we find in the first determination of existence the type of 
the logical subject, and in subsequent categories or forms of being 
the type of the essence (genus) and species, or the judgment and 
the principle of the syllogism itself, as the general applied to the 
particular. 

We ought to note the ambiguity in the term suhdance* Boethius 
translated ohcrla by suhstantia^ in the sense that it stood by itself, or sub- 
sisted apart,— as man, horse. Aristotle, too, defined it as that >y h ich 
c<mld not be as subject, but as that to which other 

thin^ could Be referred. TMs i§„its with Descartes and Spinoisa. 
As the species is so far exemplified in the substance, the temi came to 
mean the nature or law of the thing. This is more properly c^sewce, 
essentia, than substance. In this Confusing sense substance is con- 
stantly used in some modern systems. — (Cf. Trendelenburg,’ ML Log, 
Arist., § 3.) ^ 

Substance or ohcrla, as Aristotle miderstands it, is cognisable only in 
the individual ; indeed, exists only in the individual. The mdividual 
is the beginning of knowledge, and, the only true point of departure for 
Ontology. Substance cannot be really separated from the individual; 
It is not materially distinct from it. Apart from sensible objects, sub- 
stance is a mere abstraction. It is not a generality separated froin all 
things, and e|isting per>e. It resides essentially in the lowerispe^s, 
in individualL Some, such as Plato, have wrongly attenipted, to 
put general Ideas above f^ibstances, in fact, to make them iiuB: 
stances. But this is a mere aberration of the logical teason i it is 
XpytKws Cnr^ Let facts be appealed to^ and there is no animalij^i 
fiBm individiial animals. The general rests only on the partioute f it 
is never substance. Farther, the particular is known by pOroej^ion^ 
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and the general by the reason in which it resides. The separation of ] 
tig general from the particular, since Heraclitus, has been the bane of j 

With Aristotle, the particular or individual (t A ica®’ iicaffra) is the 
foundation alike of his theory of being and knowing,— Metaphysic and 
IjOgic. — (See especially v.) With Plato the beginning is the general 
universal. The two are thus apparently diametrically opposed, 

further, being rightly interpreted means unity; rb ty ml rb 6 p ^ — 
are one and the same thing. There is no being without unity ; there 
is no unity without being. The individual is the true point of depar- 
*ture, and it is the basis of genera and species. Being is truly only in 
the individual. . The individual is what it is, because it is one.— (See 
end of Oatef/ories.) 

What, therefore, is predicable of being is predicable of unity. | 
Unity is, in fact, in %ll the categories; it is that of which they arej 
predicated. 

(6) Kant has criticised the categories of Aristotle as empirical and , 
without order. — {Kritihy 7Vam. An., i. 1. § iii.) As for the first charge, 
his own classification would have been greatly improved in number and 
character by more careful analysis of experience. As to the second, 
there can be little doubt that there is a certain reference to order 
in the Aristotelic scheme ; and no doubt whatever that putting sub- 
stance first is much more reasonable than the Kantian or any other 
arrangement. 

Kant is quite wrong in supposing that Aristotle called the categories 
prcedicaments, or by any term precisely corresponding to this. He is 
wrong in supposing that Aristotle added five categories to the original 
ten, under the name of post-praedicaments. — (Cf. St Hilaire, Logiqne 
(TAristote, !Bref., p. 83.) All this only shows how little he had read 
either of Aristotle or of the history of philosophy after his time. 

Kant’s categories are the forms or frames under which things, or the 
matter of knowledge, must c^me, in order to be an object of knowledge 
at all, that is, intelligible. They are properly subjective and constitu- 
tive of the obje^^^^^ Kant is quite wrong in supposing that 

the mm of Aristotle in. the scherfle of the categories was the same as / 
his own* in the table of the categories of the Understanding. Aria- ! 
totle’s referefi^e is distinctly to things as they are, and as their reality i 
is represented in words, the most general words. With Aristotle | 
there is no idea of the constitution of objects; he seeks to enumerate I 
the olassei o f things as existing. 

The categonei nT Kant are professed to be “ deduced,” not to be 
got from experience or in experience, to be of transcendental origin. 
They are foiir in number^Quantity, Quality, Relation, and Modality. 
Kac^ subdivided into three; hence twelve speoies of judg- 

mentSi and hence twelve forms of judgment. They are simply bor- 
im^ed from, the categories of Aristotle,^ which are misconceived by 
him; and They have no .proper co-ordination or subordina- 

; some a^ involved in others. Relation is in all of the m. They 
betray the unfaithfulness of his method," however ^ tdlhe facts 

of judgment and experience. His ImUcUive judgment is a mere fiction, 
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resulting from a misconception of wherein negation in a proposition 
truly Ucs, — (Cf, 8t Hilaire, La Logiqve d^Arktote^ Preface.) • 

The* difficulties of the ai:>plication of Kant’s Oategories to the nwCtter 
or possible objects are, moreover, insuperable. These cannot be applied 
to this or that matter, with conscious discrimination, unless on the 
supposition of the object being already constituted, and apprehended 
as such, in accordance with tlie category, which is wholly opposed 
to the idea of the constitution of the object by category. Indeed, the 
difficulty commences at an earlier stage; for intuition cannot put a 
timeless matter into time, or a spaceless matter into space, fai’ less tell 
when time alone is to be applied, or both time and space. As has been 
well said, the Krifih is really the romance of the Pm‘e Reason. 

On Hogers misconceptions and misrepresentations of the Categories 
of Aristotle, see especially Waitz, Onjimon, i. p. 27*2 H 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LOaiC— THE SCIBNCE OF THOUGHT — WHAT THOUGHT IB— 
INTUITION AND THOUGHT. 

§ 71. As a term Thought m ambiguous. (1.) It is used as a 
general name for every mental pbasnomenon as in conscious- 
ness. In this use, it emphasises the fact of consciousness as 
attaching to the mental phsenomena in general. It thus em- 
braces aots of Intellect, Will, states of Feeling and Desire. 
Thought in this application is matter of the science of 
Psychology. , 

(2.) Thought is used to denote all the aots of the Intelli- 
gence oT Cognitive side of consciousness, whether Percep- 
tion, Memory, fmagination, or Understanding. As thus 
used, it excludes Feeling, Desire, Volition. 

(3.) Thought in its stisiotest sense denotes the Faculty of 
the Understanding. Here it may be used to mark (a) the 
Faculty itself; (6) the Process; (c) the Product of this 
Faculty. . These latter are the Concept or Notion/ Judgment, 
and Inferenoa, including Reasoning. This faculty has various 
names, such as Comparison, Discursive 'Faculty, At&oia, 
Verstand. Logic contemplates Thought in the sense indi- 
cated by^Ms: Faculty. It may be called Thought Proper. 

§ 72.; the basis of all thought and of all know- 
led^jM; jo^ of outer or inner experience, in so 

for as real. As to possible OT ideal 

vobjec^^ these too depend oh intuition. 

The limit of oot^^t^hotion of the possible object^ on its material 
side, if 'the intii^^^ sO|>arately it may be, of the qualities 

is distinct from every other. This is 
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founded on the condition of our • experience of it-r-viziy ^Uie 
or succession. The intuition of one moment differs frnm 
the intuition of the next moment, by the element of succesr 
sion, before and after. A continuous intuition is reedly a 
series of intuitions repeated with more or less yivacity. 
Even supposing the object of the intuition to be the satne 
or similar, the intuitions differ by relation to time, and in 
respect to external objects in relation also to space. 

§ 74. Intuition gives us a unity, the undivided unity of ail 
object in a given time, or time and space. Thought also 
gives us a unity; but this is a unity of identity or resem- 
blance between things, or units numerically different. The 
whole of intuition is a Singular; the whole of thought is a 
Universal. Even the combination of parts in intuition, for 
example, surface or extension, is but an undivided whole 
or singular ; for it is the percept of a definite time, or definite 
time or place, and no other. 

§ 75 , Thought in its rudimentary form is Conception, and 
this is the knowledge of the common or general in indi- 
viduals, of the one in the many. It is the knowledge or 
notion of the point or points in which a plurality of im- 
pressions or objects to self-consciousness agree. Tins feature 
of community, or generality of knowledge, ^is itself the com- 
mon character of all the acts and products of Thought or 
Understanding — viz., Conception, Judgment, Keasoning. To 
know what Judgment and Reasoiiing mean, we must first 
understand what Conception means. Let us illustrate mean- 
while the first or rudimentary^ act of thinking-— viz.. Con- 
ception. * \ 

§ 76. In this explanation will come out at leiiet the logical 
distinction between Perception or Intuition and Thought. 

Let us take any object which is before us, any object of 
the senses, say what we call a tree or a house. What ob- 
ject exactly means it is not now necessary to consider; To 
suppose that it means only impression on consciousness.: is 
enough. We naturally speak of this as what we see ; we 
suppose ttet we obtain all our knowledge of it feon^;;;the 
faculty of iision. The tree I see has a paiiicular raOj fdr?^ 
colour, apdishape of leaf. It exists now before me as I see^ 
perceive iti; It is through the sense of vision, or pOrhi^ 
the sense of vision combined with the other senses^ 
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apprehend those points about the tree. But supposing that 
I get this knowledge from the sense or senses, is this all 
which I know about the object before me ? Is this all even 
which I say about it, Icall it « tree f If you reflect a 
little^ you will see that this question must be answered in the 
negative, ere I think and say this is a tree. I have already 
mentally compared it with other objects which I also call 
trees ; I have found that it resembles those other objects ; and 
I have already set it along with those other objects in my 
mind; in a word, I have assigned it to a, class of things,— -I 
have classified it. But what does classifying imply? It im- 
plies that while assigning it to a definite class, I have ex- 
cluded it from other classes to which an object might have 
been assigned. I say it is a tree,— a house, not a table, 
a chair. I have said further it is a tree — i.e.f it is one 
among many other trees. Now in order to do all this, I must 
have more knowledge than I get in the single act of vision, 
by which I see what I call the tree ; for this tells me nothing 
but that the object exists before me, now and here. I must 
have the knowledge implied in a class-notion, — I must have a 
knowledge of the points of resemblance, or the common fea- 
tures of all trees, — I must have a knowledge of the relation 
which these objects bear to each other; in a word, I must 
have a notion, or concept, or general idea; and in applying 
this general knowledge to the particular case before me, I 
apply or exercise though^ logical thought, in its most rudi- 
mentary form. This apprehension of points of resemblance, 
or of relations between objects, is not an act of sense, nor is 
it an object of sense ; it is an act of the Intellect or Under- 
standing, by which I break away from or rise superior to the 
limitations of my sense knowledge. And this effort, this 
rising to a knowledge of relations, renders judgment and 
r^^soning possible for us. 

Its first result in language is the or general terrn^ 
or woww of our grammars. It is distinguished, oiP 

course, if^orn the singular term or jproper noun, City is 
a general termy because it is capable of being applied 
indefinitely to the objects of the class. Clmgow or this 
city Skip singular terms, because they denote only one object 
of the class. Observe that tern does not necessarily mean a 
mngle word. Glasgow is a single word and a singiilar te^ ; 
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bat ciiJy is as mucli a singular term/beoause it is a pht^as© 
which denotes but one object of thought. , Whatever word-or 
set of words indicates the general in our ithought is a. Ooihi^ 
mon Term 5 whatever word or set of words indicates Hill© 
particular, or individual, or one in our thought, is a Singular 
Term. 

§ 77, There are thus two sides in knowledge or odnsoious- 
ness. There is the function of the Sense or Perception which 
notes the features of an object now and here ; and there is 
the function of Thought or Comprehensioh which grasps them 
together by means of the Notion or General Idea, and olassifies 
and names the object perceived. The one is the intuitive or 
particular side of our knowledge ; the other is tlie general, 
even the universal. But for .the latter power our sense 
knowledge would be chaos ; we should simply be bewildered 
amid recurrent and conflicting impressions from things. 

What thought does in regard to ordinary objects, science 
does in regard to other and more remote objects. It grasps 
things by means of conceptions or notions, and laws ; holds 
the variety in the unity of thought. It is in this sense, the 
true and proper sense, that knowledge is power* It is the 
power of the kingdom of man over the world. 

§ 78. To explain this more fully, we may say that 
thought, as considered by Logic, does not properly begin 
until we have compared this thing with that other thing, 
and found a point of similarity, — s®me common mark or at- 
tribute. We now have in the community of ; the attribute 
a class of things, either an actual class or 
or both. We can now observe and note a third or 
thing as possessing an attribute or mark like that we already 
know. There is thus a recognition, — the :r©ciognition of 
similarity inithe mark. Having noted and uaPied the mark 
lustrous^ as |n several metals we have seen, we . tecognise 
it in other olljeots which come up in the course, of Observa- 
tion; aud this know them as Imtrdua, So id^.;auy opuunoh 
mark, Or sum of marks once we hold them.; 

"'min<3y. : '^f ^ '■ 

include in t|ie mtme 

have;;'' bOen’-'p^^fusioU;; 

future, on ewy occasion on which I recbj^ise 
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in m ^bj^t of experience, and thus call it a mountain^ Hver^ 
sea, tree, I also e^teroise thought There is thus in every 
object of our knowledge a twofold side. There is the appre- 
hension of the object, as at this time, or at this time and 
placa This is the individual, and singular side of the ob- 
ject, due to perception or intuition. There is further the 
cognition and recognition of the thing as having a mark 
or marks like what I already know. This is the universal 
side of the object. I speak of this mountain, this tree. The 
this indicates the individual or singular in my knowledge. 
The mountain or tree indicates the common and universal 
in my knowledge. ^ These are really inseparable elements ; 
but the one is intuition, the other is thought proper. This 
distinction would still be preserved, if I were only to imagine 
an object like a mountain or tree. There would ^still be the 
individual sidel,-- the image in my mind ; and the common or 
universal side, — the recognition of the likeness in the mark 
or marks. There would be an image and a relation of like- 
ness conceived as manifested in this individual case, and as 
indefinitely applicable to a plurality of similar cases. It is 
now clear that we can speak of thought as the recognition 
of a thing as through, in, or under another. When I re- 
cognise in an object the attributes of life, sensation, and 
motion, I know the object for what it is, an animal, and 
I know it to be an animal, and not a stone, tlxrough these 
marks. In this I have <also recognised the object as under 
a notion, for I have classed it as an animal, or put it under 
the class animal, as one of ^ the things included under or 
embraced by the notion and name. Thought then as con- 
ception, is % process of mentally marking things, and of 
classing things by means of the marks. 

§ 79. Conbeption is thus virtually a judgment. Thete are 
two thiifgs in the mind, or rather in the indivisible con- 
ception of the object. There is the thing and its mark or 
class. When I expressly unfold this conception, consciously 
set inaik on the object, or consciously set the object 
under its I I afi^, I conjoin object and mark, 
or X jh# toljoct under the class notion. I say plant 

nm MtiaU are tustrom. When I proceed fur- 

OonjOin two judgments, so that by necessary impli- 
0 third follows from them, I reason — As : — 
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All metals are lustrous ; 

Iridium is a metal; 

It is lustrous ; or, iridium is lustrous ; for it is a metal j and 
metals are lustrous. 

All these acts are the same essentially, whether Concep- 
tion, Judgment, or Reasoning. They are all simply forms of 
the power of Comparison. Logic is the science of thought, 
in so far as this power is concerned, 

(a) “On the material given or presented by Perception, that is 
Sense, or Reflection, — Internal Perception, — the Understanding works. 
It compares; it recognises similarity or difference; it conjoins and 
disjoins material qualities. This is its first* or primary function. 
By comparing attributes, and finding a point of similarity, the one 
in the many, it makes a concept. By joining or disjoining concepts, 
it makes a judgment; by comparing and joining or disjoining judg- 
ments, it makes a reasoning. The essential point in all these acts is 
the recognising one thing through or under another. Thought proper 
is thus an act of comprehension, or a recognition of one thing as in or 
under another. Thought proper is the cognition of one object of 
tliought by another, in or umler which it is mentally included, — in 
other words, thought is the knowledge of a thing through a concept or 
general notion, or of one notion through another. In thought all that 
we think about is considered either as something containing or as some- 
thing contained, — in other wo^ds, every process of thought is only a 
cognition of the necessary relations of two concepts.” — (Hamilton, Logic, 
L. iii.) 

“Ail thought is a comparison, a recognition of similarity or differ- 
ence, a conjunction or disjunction ; in ^other words, a synthesis or 
analysis of its objects. In conception, that is, in the formation of con- 
cepts (or general notions), it compares, disjoins. or conj^oins attributes; 
in an act of judgment it compares,o<lisjoins or conjoins concepts; in 
reasoning it compares, disjoins or conjoins judgments. In each step 
of this process there is one essential element ; to think, vto compare, tK> 
conjoin or disjoin, it is necessary to recognise one thing through or 
under another; and therefore, in defining thought pi-oper, we may 
cither define it as an act of comparison or as a recognition of one 
notion as in or under another.” — {Logic, L. i. pp. 13, 14.) * 

(J) Hamilton insists strongly on the essential identity of Concept, 
Judgment, and Reasoning, or rather, on the element of judgment as 
common to all. “Both concepts and reasonings may be reduced to 
judgments. . « .* A concept is a judgment ; for, bn the one hand, it 
is nothing but, the result of a foregone judgment, or series of judg- 
ments, fixed ax^ recorded in a word, a sign ; and it is only ampltl^ 
by the annexat^n of a new attribute through a oonMnuance of samif 
process. On tile other hand, ¥ ^ concept is thus the synthesis or cotn- 
ploxion and the record, I may odd, of one or more prior acts of judg- 
ment, it can, it is evident, be analysed into these again ; every concept 
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is in fact a judgment or a iaaoiculus of judgments. These judgments 
are not explicitly de^toped in thought, and not formally expressed in 
terms, L. viL p. 11 T.) 

§ 80/ TMs is Thought, logical thought. But we pUst not 
assume that there is no thought in the intuition or perception 
which logical thought supposes, and which is its datum. Wo 
canhot speak of this or that thing even, without thought, 
that is, without implying and applying a general or universal 
notion. itself is general ; so is existence or being j so are 

one and many, identity and difference. And these are implied 
in the most elementary intuition. These refer, however, to 
the nature and constitution of being, of things as they are, 
or, at least, as they are known to us. And Logic does not pro- 
fess to investigate the nature and genesis of these notions or 
universals. This is the province of Metaphysics or of the 
science of Being, its nature and conditions. Further, these 
metaphysical notions are ultimately inconceivable, in the sense 
of being inexplicable by anything beyond themselves, and 
what transcends the explicable or conceivable transcends 
Logic. Logic is thus a secondary science; it is the science 
of the conceivable and its relations. This it is necessary to 
state, considering the very loose and ambiguous manner in 
which Thought is used in current philosophical literature. 

§ 81. These extreme metaphysical notions, such m being , 
substance^ cause, do not afford the means of distinguishing 
the individual things of experience. Bhing is common to all, 
and thus affords no distincticpi ; cause and substance are ex- 
treme generalities. They do not help us to distinguish among 
individual causes or among individual substances^ Things 
classed merely as one or many are not known in their essen- 
tial properties, or in their distinctive marks. What we 
desire to "do by thought, after it has pasBed from the early, 
va^ue, and indefinite consciousness of the world and its 
contents, is to mark and group objects, to put them in 
classes, imd u^ laws, to know things clearly and 

distinctly, by rn^ns of resembling and differing features. 
Lo^q legislates for of this sort. It helps us to 

systematise our krtowledge. 

; oonciliatibn of intuition arid > 

tl^ought, in words, of experience and abstraction, is 
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tbats, m individual instances, category, w}mt is after- 
wards called category, is perceived or approbended as fl»pt or 
object. Thus it is given as real, as real as anything we can 
know* This holds of time and space, or a priori intuition, 
and of all the possible categories. This, then, as a presenta- 
tion, as an intuition of what is definitely real, is represented 
by us in the form of a thought, conception, or abstract 
divorced from a given time or space. But the representation 
gives the presentation, the real ; and the forms of the thought, 
the representation, give, in their most general aspect, the 
actual fects. The forms might, indeed, be generalised, and 
thus regarded as gatherings from experience. They are so, 
but they are more ; there is a coincidence between the in- 
tuition and the conception generally as to elements; and 
this means constitutional or a priori forms of mtelligeuoe, 
as well as intuitional and a posteriori generalisation. 

{a) This was the doctrine of Occam : — 

*‘lntoUectiis noster pro statu isto non tantum cognoscit ssnsibilia, sccl 
etiam in particular! et intuitive cognoscit aliqua iutelligibilia quoo 
nullo modo cadunt sub sensu. . . . Cujusmodi sunt intellectiones, 
actus voluntatis, delectatio, tristitia ct cujusmodi, qusB potest homo 
experiri inesse sibi, qu£0 tameu non sunt sensibilia nobis, ” — i^ent, ProL, 
qu. i. H H. Prantl, iii. 751). This may be fairly regarded as com- 
prehending the relations, unpictuiable, among sensible objects. Ho 
tells usi^ewhere, “ Tho intellect not only cognises uniycrsals, but eveisr 
intuitively cognises those things which the sense cognises. 

Pro(*, qu, i. LL.) First, I cognise someesingulars in particular, intui- 
tively or abstractively ; and this arises either from tho object or from 
the habit left over from the first act. After intuition, there follows a 
second act, distinct from the fiibt,4enninated by some stwh objective 
being (e.c., representative), as it first gave in the subjective being (e. c., 
in the subject existing) ; and that second act produosS univers^ and 
second intentions, — (Occam, Sent ii. qu. 25. Prantl, 784.) 

The universal is the first object in the primacy of adequation, not in 
the primacy of generation. The object of sense and inMileot abso** 
luteiy the same : but the singular is the first object of sense in the order 
of generation. Singular means here one in number» and noi^ ^ eign of 
anything. Every cognition is both universal and singnjar^ but the 
question regards cognition properly simple and sinMar* (1.) The 
singnlor, thn» u^erstood, is the first known, bpeause it Isa thi% 
side the min^ aid all outside the mind is diwlat. ) Tbif 
as Simple, intuitive. ^ Xhel abstrictiTe 

tion in of generation is not^a bhgmtyh 

but uhns, that which irm a disjnnpiHoanisss 

in virtue of whj|h 1 can only judge that that seen Is affords 
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l^e kaowledg© of $»<! »othiag lo^fW «j>^ific)» and, tkere- 

fpre, , not properly alpi Iniaiiiiva :: |^gm^ii©a ia properly 

not on aoopnnt^ o a greater aesinulation to ona than to another, 
hntbecauee if is naturally caused by one and not by another.^! Quod., 
I 911^13, IVantl, ii 346.) ’ 

^ § ^8. Tie order and progress of thought in general is a 
py^hologbal q But the steps may be summarily 

indicated; First, the lowest point from which consciousness 
as thought can be conceived to begin, is the cognition of 
an object as something, something not nothing. There is 
apprehension and discrimination. This discriminaiion is two- 
fold: (1.) Through, the relation of the object as a foim of 
being to non-existence or non-appearance, or to otlier objects, 
it may bo, contiguous to it ; (2.) Through the relation qf the 
object to the knowing subject, as an object diBorimmated' 
from the kno wer. Secondly, This something or object is 
necessarily apprehended as now, or as now and that 

is, in time,, or in time and space. It becomes this thing, the 
thing of the present moment, as opposed to that, either past 
or to opme^ Thirdly, It comes to be known as such or such 
a thing ; that is, it is regarded as qualilied, and so discrimi- 
nated from other things otherwise qualified. Fourthly, It 
comes to be known as one of many things ; it is quantified. 
Fifthly, It comes to bo known either as a permanent orv-as the . 
form of a permanent. This is substance, and substance and 
phsBnomenon. Sixthly, If is. known in relation to what pre- 
ceded it, as in appearance a new form of being, conditioned and 
detormined by the preceding. .This is the form, the relation 
of causality,'— causality within limited existenoei Those are 
the main metaphysical relations of objects known as existing. 

' (a) jOoeani^ intellect x'>rocee(is from potency to act; 

heuce no one understands any singular thing whatever, without imme- 
diately understandings or being able to understand the most common 
bdhg^^ — r{Se7it, i», Diet, 3, qu. 6, B,B. BrahtI, 

^ om* cognition begins with the more Ponfused 

and and universality .do not exclude 

the . 
here ■' 

from itij ■ ■ 

it A and designation and actuality of existence; 
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— (0tin» In de, psf* princ*^ 18, $ {rdk iU^), p, US A. Fmtl, ijt 

212 , I m,) ^ 

{b) Sootus poiiii$ a^t thtee functions of the int^tleot in the oO|;iiitioii 
of actual ejdstenoe^(10 contemplatii^ ^0 fo the ilensaMOh 

ception) j {%) reflectively knowing that w© lyaour; (8.) cdk;i|»UiMm of 
the reality perceived with the universal for inteUection ^i$ut whit©*' 
ness is not only actually, but it is also colmr. — (In de rer, 18, 8 

(voL iii*), p* 112 A. Prantl, hi 212, § 119.) 

§ S4 Pure thought in the Hegelian sense, or the self- 
sufficiency of intellectual power wholly freed from intuition, 
or intermixture of oiganio function, is impossible. It is im- 
possible to partition the unity or inJeterminatenoes of ex- 
istence into a plurality of distinct notions by means of mere 
intellectual function.^ This in fact is equivalent to suppos- 
ing that pure or mere Extension in thought can of itself 
develop into Compreliension, that the attenuate abstract 
can clothe itself in attributes, and so beooipe Concrete 
that wliat is not in the cause may yet appe^it in the efPect. 
This violates every principle of reason and intelligibility. 

Equally baseless is the Kantian view of the outward, or 
matter, as a chaos into which the mind is supposed to put 
order and system out of its own subjectivity, or from the 
spontaneity of the subject. Things are already conformed to 
reason and order, and this aimiigement is, or is apprehended, 
ill organic function.^ 

Unless there be a corielative order in things, and various 
forms of that order, the subject is utterly incapable of order- 
ing, or determining which kind of a 'priori form or category 
ought to apply in any given oircumstanoes. Sfo application 
of category is possible, unless on the condition of the appre- 
hension as already existing of the kind or cb&acter of the 
thing)*to be categorised. • 

§ 85, The growth of speech, like that of titonght, sbbws a 
progress from the indeterminate to the determinate, corre- 
sponding to tliat of the logical consciousness; ^ Originally, 
in every language, the sound, while siguiSc^t, iA Jmeanitig 
or attafliute, Indicated indiflFerently noun .ana verp, wi'^Cut 
declension^ 0 # conjugation. Parts of speeolji^'wer^^tjhas not 
onginally 4i8teminat^d by different 
Qermani<^ lani^age, ihe oldest form fosr 

1 Of. SeW^srm^bar, DteUeHik, p. 106, ’ Of. Ueberv^, 
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sot^id i(^in^ ^0 ^ iet, do). iDbiB 

^^0 tibe ipjoi < 5 f all the 0tibsa<3[tteeijtfi>^,of the word. 

Th^ m& 4 ^^ stood for^noun, verb, adje<Aive fcdiflereotly. 

the eeocm stage of the language, in ordef to e^Lpress 
dl^tinotiohs, they repeated the roots twioe^ nOt yet Unpposed 
to' he ^o*ds, along with another root, and linfied them to- 
gedier into one word ; for example, the first person of the 
present was dfm-dhafnu 

In the third stage, the elements wore fused into one Vfhole, 
as dhadhdmi In that earliest foim dka tliere lay, as yet tm- 
separated and undeveloped, the different grammatioal refer- 
enoes, their ^hoje yerbal and nominal modifications.” * 

How this Separation and discrimination, the assignation of 
different sound forms to diffeient logical conceptions, arose, 
and was perfected in a suitable and matured langiiage, is 
the problem of Oomparative Philology.^ 

J SchleiobfiT, quoted by XJSberweg, LoyiCi pp 116, 117. 

3 On the geaesiS of naming in jrekieuce to Concepts, see belUw, p 104 
ei seq. 
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CIIAPTEU VIIL 

LOGIC THR SCIENCE OF THOUGHT, AS THOUGH'^*, OR OP THE PORltfS 
OF THOUGHT WHAT AUK THE FORMS OF THOUGHT. 

§ 86. While Logic is thus conversant not with Speech bxit 
with Thought, it is not con\erHant with everything tliEtt is 
implied even in Thought Proper. Every though t> whether a 
CoiiCoi>t, a Judgment, or a Reasoning, may be viewed in two 
aspects, — as to its matter, and as to its form. 

The distinction between form and matier in general iS one 
not difficult to comprehend and illustrate. The form of an 
object is, speaking generally, the mode or manner in which 
its constituent materials have been arranged. The form of a 
house depends on the collocation of the materials, os the form 
of a statue depends on tlanr moulding and arrangement. 
The material of an object is, in a sense, the unessential part 
of tho object, seeing that the object itself might remain the 
same— the same in foim, and thus continue to be the object 
it was before, a house of a particular kind, or ^ statue of an 
individual man, even thougli the material were changed, say 
from sandstone to brick, or from brass to marble. The form 
is, so to speak, tho essential part, that which makes the 
object to be \^hat it is, to belong to a definite class, and to 
constitute a definite individual. 

In analogy, to a certain extent, with this are the matter 
and the form w thought. In every thought, be it a cotiCept, 
a judgment, br a reasoning, there is form a$ well m matter. 
The forfca, m|reover, is the essential patt, that which 
the thought Jits* character, and which do^ not change 
a change the objects or matter about which we tlblhfc. 
the matter of a judgment lies in the notions or terms, 
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the form in the inclusion at exclusion of these terms. 
Flant is organised. Here the notions plant end organised 
constitute the matter; the form is indicsated by the copula 
is, which matks inclusion. The form here makes, so to 
speak, the thought, and the thought a jxidgment*; and all 
that can be laid down regarding the laws of inclusion in 
a judgment could be laid down regarding this and every 
other instance of an inclusive judgment, although the terms 
'or matter were wholly different from the present one, and 
from each other. 

§ 87. It may be said further regarding matter and form in 
logical thought, that the matter is given to or provided for 
thought by other powers than tliought itself, very much as 
the material* of the statue is provided to the artist ; so that 
the form is not only what is essential to thought, but is 
peculiar to thought. The form is the hmetion or work of 
thought. It is the product or result of the operation of 
thought on the faculties of experience. This is expressed 
otherwise by saying that thought is an elaborativc power, 
working on data presented to it. But this provision by 
perception and memory of materials to thought, does not 
imply the existence in the consciousness of the materials 
prior to some act of thought ; all that is needed is that they 
be simultaneous ; and it should bo clearly apprehended that 
thought does not create the materials. Nay, further, as will 
be shown in the sequel, •thouglit properly speaking, does not 
create the form or general relations of the materials. 

These relations of Coneegtion, Judgment, and Reasoning 
ate definite, necessary, universal ; they can be legislated for ; 
they are suligeot to universal law ; the matter is not. 

§ 88. Perhaps the nearest approach to this conception of 
Logic as the science of the form of thought was the view 
taken of it by the older logicians as the science of second 
intentions applied* to first. In a concept two degrees of 
formality are distinguished. These degrees were named by 
tlib older logicians the first and second intention. A notion 
of the first intention is a notion viewed in relation to the 
otflOOts which it represents, — in its immediate cUss relation- 
ship. Thus the concepts tree and bird are of the first inten* 
tiop> when they are regarded as representing the objects of 
their respective classes, or as terms for a number of possible 
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objectis^. Btit ijotiotift i»Ay be viewed mt only in relatioln to 
the actual or possible objects idiiolii they represent 5 they 
may be considered in their own mutual relaUons* Thus the 
notions tree and oak may be viewed juot merely in relation to 
the individuals of the class, but may be compared with eaOlh 
other. Thus it will be found that tree is a widei notion than 
in fact, the genua of which oak is the species, that is, 
one of the classes which it embraces. We have thus a now 
form of relationship between notions themselves. We may* 
contemplate this, and name it, making it an object of scientific 

( investigation. This relationship of notions to each other 
was designated by the older logicians as the second intention 
of notions. All the Predicables were thus regarded as notions 
of the second intention, and Logic was defined as the science 
of second intention applied to first, since the former classified 
and regulated the latter.^ 

§ 89. Logic cannot embrace the matter of thought, -^-of the 
concept, judgment, and reasoning. Indeed, no one science 
can. For the matter is indefinitely, even, it may be, infinitely 
various. There is matter of Sensation, Perception Outer and 
Inner, Imagination, Even under each of these heads it is 
various. There is the inilofinite variety of the sciences, — 
mechanical, chemical, vital. The successive variety of the 
objects is apprehended here, but wo have no principle or 
principles from which we can infer what divers© or what is 
common in them. This cannot be demonstrated, far less in 
any sense deduced. The variety runs back to no one principle 
we know or can know. No one form of it could ini the nature 
of things lead us to predict, even to conceive its subsequent 
form. No one science could, therefore, tell us the variety 
of things, far leas systematise it. The utmost We can do 
is, first, to analyse and state the common priuripl^S or cate- 
gories which regulate its appearance, or pheenomcnal being 
for us ; and, secondly, by observation and experiment to 
test and show what kinds of matter do pass into other, kinds, 
and by Wh 4 ^ empirical laws this transmutation is tegulnted. 
This is the province of Metaphysics and Physics. 
inite varieti of ifcpenca seeks to meet, and H falls 
of, the tot variety of ^ 

§ 90. Bu| if L(^c capnot ©mtoicc 

* i above, p. $8, . , ; ' 
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varied of experience, and legielete for it, it can legis- 
late for none of it If it cannot take in all matter or 
objects, it can take in none* It is not at liberty to make 
an ^arbitrary selection ; it would cease to be a science, if it 
did* By vindicating for itself tlie community of form in 
tilings, it vindicates its definite and peculiar sphere. Logic 
can only deal with things in all their poseihle variety, as 
they stand in relation to human knowledge, as they exist 
for us at all, by looking not to the niattor of experience as 
it is objectively, but to this as it stands in relation to our 
faculty of Intelligence or Thought, as it is in fact intelligible 
or oonceivabfe by us. 

§ 91; In what sense and how far is Thought, Pure Thought, 
abstract ? Or what is the relation of form and matter ? 

In the first place, there is no existence in our mind of 
actual form apart from matter of thought, or of actual matter 
of thought apart from form. No object is cogitable except 
under some form of thought ; and no foim of thought has any 
existence in consciousness cxcet)t some object be thought 
under it*” The question as to potential form and potential 
matter, or hpw matter and form absolutely arise, is not now 
before us. It is enough for us at present to say that matter 
and form in thought or to thought are inseparable correlatives, 
though by no means identical in fact ; not identical, just be- 
cause they are conceived as coi relative. 

In the secsond place,* it is contended that form can be 
separated ideally from inatter in the same way and to the 
same exten#as is done in the method of other abstract know- 
ledge, ~fi>r example, in GeoTnetry ; and so dealt with as an 
object of scimitifio examination and law. I cannot realise 
a form of thought jper se ; I cannot realise a matter of thought 
per se; but I Cau realise, consciously think the same or 
similar foru^ of tliought apart from thi? oF that matter. 
I can conceive the same representative form of the concept in 
a thousand suooessive different notions ; and the same inclu- 
sive form of tho judgments in a thousand sucoessii^e different 
1 can discover what is common to tiie form 
hi s3d these" di^^t'^matters, and in all possifile different 
. i can thus reach their laws, the necessary and 
laws, tod ihem scientifically* The Geometer, 
by showing one figure, say triangle, can demonstrate the 
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iiniversal propertieB of the claes triangle. He does not need 
this or that triangle to show the pmperties ; be is inde- 
pendent of any one ; but he is not independent of every one. 
He needs some one figure; So it is ‘ with the logioian.^^^^^ 
matter which he happens to know or to use restricts him ; 
blit he’ needs some matter, of concept, judgmeht, reasoning, 
and by means of that he realises and shows his universal 
laws. If the logician can obtain and exhibit universal pro- 
perties belonging to every kind of thinking form, as the 
mathematician can exhibit universal properties belonging to 
every conceivable figure, the reality and the absteet iiniversal- 
ity of Logie are vindicated. The proof of this is to be found 
in the details and order of the science of Logic to be exhibited. 

§ 92. Thought has three forms — viz., Concept or Notion, 
Judgment, Inference, including especially Eeasoning. 

The first form of Thought is the Concept or Notion. The 
thought indicated by the concept and expressed by the 
term, contains matter and form. The matter is an attribute 
or series of attributes. The form consists in this attribute or 
sum of attributes having a representative function. Through 
means of this function the concept is capable bf etlha'liy r^pJ^e- 
senting in knowledge any one of a plurality of individuals. 

Viewed as to matter or content, concepts differ indefi- 
nitely. Stonej plant j animal,, man, all differ as to content or 
the attributes which constitute them. They all agree in pos- 
seBsing a representative form, — tlmt is, they are capable of 
standing for arid helping us to know the individuals which 
they respectively embrace. In a word, they ar# all concepts, 
but concepts of differing attributes, and therefore .differing 
classes and individuals. In technical langusJge,’ they Vary 
in matter y they agree in form. Logically the^^ fo 
essential Element,* the matter the unessential j 
matter may vary without destroying the conoept as coribept, 
the form cannot vary or be changed without abbliBhi% the 
thought sis a concept, changing it as a mere 

In Judgment there are form and matter. 
agrees the same fbrun This is 

'Siori,f#||0fiiii^^''rir;:hbri-attiibuti 

;belbrigs::t|i':ibrm^ ■ 'pfirt' 

the subjebt from ibe predicate, as, 
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This is a judgment in Extension, the predicate notion being 
a class- term. In Comprehension, the judgment attributes the 
predicate to the subject, or declares that it is not attributable 
to the subject, as, This mcm fights bravely. Water does not 
violate the law of gravity. In this gaso, the predicate term 
means an attribute, not a class. The foim of the judgment 
is the same, whatever the terms may be, or whatever 
judge about. And rules can be given regarding the form, in 
every kind of matter. 

In Keasoning there is matter, and there is form. The 
matter consists of two propositions or premises, and a third 
proposition or conclusion. The form lies in the necessary 
connection between the two premises and the*conclusion. 
Thus, — 

Plant is organised; 

Snowdrop is plant ; 

Snowdrop is organised. 

Or in letters, — A is B ; 

(J h A ; 

C is B. 

As in the Concept and Judgment, so thus in the Reason- 
ing. Our thought as a concept preserves the same form, 
whatever be the attributes constitutive of the notion ; our 
thought as a judgment ^^serves the same form, whatever 
be the concepts or whose relation is stated, or about 

which we judge ; our thought as a reasoning preserves the 
same form, *wdjatever be the things about which we reason. 
The form is necessary and iTriiversal ; the matter temporary 
and coutingll^Ct to tliought. Herein lies the central idea of 
Logic as a science. It is the science of the permanent and 
universal in the relations of human thought. 

§ 93. I have hitherto spoken of thought as concept in 
relation to the objects of experience or intuition, and shown 
its functions in regard to them. But it is now necessary to 
say that thought rises to a higher degree than merely the 
rec(^:tntion of the objects of experience, the putting these 
undei!' sections or classes. It must be kept in mind that 
Perception oi: Intuition is restricted in several ways. It 
apprehends a quality or an object as now and here present to 
tho Inind, — in other words, it is limited by definite conditions 
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of time and place. tbinkin^ {or eonoeiving), if it were 
eFercised onljr on tbe matter of peroeption^ oould but recog* 
nise resemblaac^es amid that matter, and group togOthier 
qualities actually presented to it. 1?bought would thus 
follow the footsteps qf Perception,^ and he hut hand* 
maid of a limited experience. ^W this is not so« Thought 
is free. We speak of the freedom of the will. ( We speak of 
that noble power of free choice, which is the great moving 
force of all moral life, as the free power pre-eminently-^ 
and so it is. But thought is a free power also. It is free 
in a way which enables it to rise above the limitations of 
actual perception. Thought is not restricted by the giving 
or presenting to it of the quality or ^individual object of 
perception. Once we have obtained the concept or general 
idea, thought can, with the concurrence of imagimtion, con- 
struct the individual quality or object which embodies the 
attributes of the notion, and thus pass into' a(^ without the 
aid of Perception. 

§ 94. To illustrate this. We may, as I have said, recog- 
nise an object which’ we meet with in experience as like 
to au object we haye met with before. We thus apply 
to the new object our notional or conceptual knowledge. 
But it is obvious that, in order to think of an object 
which embodies tiie attributes of our notion, we do not 
require to wait for the perception of the second individual 
object. We have in our mind t^e main feutU^s of the 
class. And im virtue of this possession, potential it may 
be, we can at any time, and in any spaoeji ConstrUpt a 
picture or image in the mind of an indivldi^al Object, be 
it mountain, river, ship, or Iwuse, like whaV W6 formerly 
saw, embodying the attributes of our notlom W^kre no 
lon^r restrict^ by definite conditions of time aud^ Space, 
no longer limited to what we merely saw Or Thought 
now deals * With an image— ^.e., an individluj^ hlgect '^hiph 
imagination inspired by it has created or «^/^fcraoted* , It 
embodies attributes, common to a class, in this One 
Intellig^^ has at length awoke to a foil of 

its ownfOTOgth and freedom; an^ imagfp^on is ffcs ready 
servant^ --^“Wady h) embody m the depw If^tcttm^ 
glowing the oihbrwase mso Shd' u^reall^ 

T’hottght fas now an unlimited quantitative pewesi^jit has 
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a faculty of coustruotiUg iipidivilujpil or iiUi^gcs wbiob 

embody a deBmte of ^jualilies^ Quautitativelyy it ia 
unlimited f qualitatively^ it is limited by ^ constituexit 
attributes of its liotion, " ^ 

4 Pefbiqis the simplest illustration of this is as follows : 
suppose we ba^e somehow in our mind the notion of ^iriangk 
or sqmr^* It is clear that we can embody these notionsi or 
represent them as individual pictures, in very various ways. 
These pictures may differ very much from each other as to 
tim% piUioe, and material.^ But they will agree in possessing 
or eriiibiting the common features of triangle and square*, The 
triangle imagined may be equilateral (all sides equal), isosceles 
(two sides equal), or %cdlene (no sides equal). It may be of 
wood, or stone, or iron, or^silver. It may be black or white, 
red or green. In all these particulars it may vary. In all 
these we are free, free to constiuct our individual object as 
we choose, prcfvided only we preserve the common features 
of a figure formed by the mutual intersection of three straight 
lines. Hence all intuition is definite and limited 5 all thought 
is in a sense unrestricted and free. This exercise of thought, 
apart from intuition is Pure or Formal thought, the only 
pure thought we know ; whereas when thought is exercised 
along with and upon perception, we have Mixed or Material 
Thoughti 

(g) With Sohleierinacher pure thinking means thinking witli a view 
to science, as opposed to ordiimry and ai tiatic thinking. Science is 
identical in all the thinking minds producing it, and« agrees With the 
existence thou^t/ about. Pure thought, he maintains against Hegel, 
cannot hare a peculiar beginning distinct from all other thinking, and 
arise originally something special for itself. In every kind of 
thinJring the ad^ty of the reason can bo exercised only on the basis 
of outer and perception. There is no act witliout the’^’lnteUec- 
tual bmot&op/ there is none without the * organic function*’ ^ 
Only a relative ^^p^onderance of the one or the other function exists 
in the different WSys of thinking. Agreement with existence is imme- 
diately given id inner perception, and is attainable mediately also On 
the baslji pf outer fOrception. 

la in (the view; of Schleiermacher a paralleUiem,' but not an 
thinking and knowing, and the forms of 
reel depends upn perception, percoFtiou upon 

the' InittWee, affe<d^. or itnbresslbn from the ohjects or being 

without q 4 . f 

, yehmsel that IMdel^Wnacher’s views agree with the results of 

t * Heberweg, Sifsteni of Logit, § 3». 
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unprejudiced scientific investigation, and correspond more truly than 
Hegel’s to the idea of the iinh^erse as one whole organism, in which the 
unity of the whole does not interfere with the manifold and relative 
independence of single sides and members ; sameness in common 
fundamental characters, does not remove or render meaningless difter- 
ence in specific and individual proj^erties, and no one member can be 
freed, with respect to his actions, or even his existence, from being 
conditioned by any other. ^ 

§ 96. Pm e tbonglit, as meaning the consciousness of 
general notions and of nothing else, is an operation which 
never takes place in the human mind. Our only choice 
lies between notions as exen)plified in individual objects, 
and notions as represented in signs^ spoken or unspoken. 
And the notion as represented in language is but the 
substitute for tlie notion embodied in intuition, and derives 
all the conditions of its validity from the possibility of the 
latter. Language, though indispensable as an instrument of 
thought, lends itself equally to every combination, and thus 
furnishes no criterion by wliich we can distinguish between 
sense and nonsense, between the conceivable and the in- 
conceivable. A rounds square, or a hilinear figure is as a formed 
speech, quite as possible as a straight line or an equilateral 
triangle. The mere juxtaposition of the words does not 
indicate the iiossibility or the inip)ossibi]ity of the correspond- 
ing conception, until we attempt to construct by intuition 
an individual object in accordance with it.’^ ^ 

• 

J Ueberweg, System of Loylc^ § 33, p. 71. ' ® Maaisel, Met, p. 187. 
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THE CONCEt*T^ — HO^V FOUMED — THE GENEIiAL AND THE 
ADSTKACT. 

§ 97. We have scon what Thought in general is, what are its 
functions, and what are its forms. The next question is, How 
does Thought, especially as Conception, arise — what is its 
•origin and genesis ? 

The ground of all thought is the consciousness that some- 
thing is or exists. This implies perception of a quality at 
a particular time, or time eind place, or a sensation, or emo- 
tion at a definite time. Lower than this we cannot go ; 
and this implies an intuition of reality or being. We have 
no conception of abstract being to begin with; we do not 
even know whal being means, until we realise it or particular- 
ise it in some sensation of quality ]>erceive(l. The h with 
which knowledge begins is totally different from the logical 
copula— -the h oi comparisou. The former implies a judgment 
of real exist ehoe-ptho latter implies nothing more than a judg- 
ment of congrumice or harmony between terms. 

§ 98. What is at first cognised is thus merely something, or 
form of beings But this is vague. The question is— How 
from this do we rise to precise logical or scientific thought V 
How are General Ideas, Notions, or Concepts formed in the 
mind ? How do we get them V ' or make them ? This is 
chiefly a psychological question, but wo must note the main 
features of the propess. 

First of iJ-h? we have certain impressions on the senses. 
This is a vague phrase, but ut may bo regarded as meaning 
sensatiotis and peroeptidns, or what we afterwards name as 
such* Each sense is fitted to receive and to give us a definite 
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impression. ; Tlje Eye gives us colours, tlie Ear sounds j the 
Taste certain sensations. We may get these singly or in com- 
bination ivith other impressions. Tahe them singly first. We 
find that they are many, numerous, snpoessive. They occur at 
different places and in different times ; but they are not all 
unlike. The impressions vary in time, but they are like in 
character as impressions. Thus I may have experience of 
colours in succession, or at different times, #hioh^^^^^m^ 
same or a similar impression on the percipient. Numeric 
they are ^different ; subjectively, or as I perceive them, they 
are the same, or they are not distinguiBhable. The moment 
I apprehend likeness or similarity bet'yeon two separate im- 
pressions, I have the ground of the Notion, General Idea, or 
Concept. I have thought in the proper sense of that word ; 
for thought in its earliest form is the apprehension of relation 
— of likeness or resemblance. Now, observe this is the act of 
a power higlier than Perception, for I now apprehend a rela- 
tion; and a relation is that which I may think, but it is not 
that which I can see. It is thus that I get such notions as 
that of coZowr itself — redj black, blue- — loud and Zowy Aar 5 /^ and 
soft, sweet bitter, m on. 

§ 99. Secondly, impressions on the senses are not always 
given singly or separately ; they are also given together or 
at the same time — Le,, in groups. When I look at an orange, 
I have, or seem to have, various impressions— -sensations and 
perceptions. It is yellow, it is roimd, it is rough, it hdiB weight, 
and when I taste it it Las a certain flavour. These various 
contemporaneous impressions make uj) my idea of the object, 
which I call , ^ 

Other objects, or other bundles of impressimJs, are presented 
or given to me. Besides the orange, I may see #hat I ball^ 
marble, or a cricket-halL These, too, mean to me a oertain sum 
of impressions. But it is clear that I canno#go on 
seeing objects or bundles of qualities im ^ 
attemptiiig to connect them in some mode pr other. One 
object, even one impression, would, if Wliolly:='®^ 
destroy th# preceding one and leave ply 

some patti|: of connection between 'b^ than 

bl^ce amlong them— a point of unity, in- 
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which I may be able to join the otherwise various objects 
together. The mind is weraed and perpleied with the seem- 
ingly infinite vmety of the objects of Perception or Intuition. 
When, therefore, I discover a point of resemblauoe aiapng the 
otherwise varied objects, I concentrate my attention on that 
r-I dieregard the other qualities in which the objects; to 
differ f and tins one point or feature — this unity amid diver- 
sity--"bec6mes for me a Notion or Concept, which enables me 
to class the objects as one. The orange, for example, differs 
from the marble in many points, the cricket-ball differs from 
both in many points ; but in one point they agree— they are 
round; and by ineans^of this concept I class them as one. I 
have here gone through three mental processes. The one is Ab- 
straction. I have abstracted one special feature from the other 
qualities of the object perceived at the same time, and T have 
abstracted one quality from the other object ; I have compared 
these. I apprehend them as the same or similar ; I have now 
performed Generalisation and got the General Idea or Notion. 
The Notion or Concept is, therefore, “ the knowledge of the 
point or points in which two or more objects agree.” This is 
to conceive or think in its simplest form ; it is to unify — to 
think several objects as one. Intuition or Perception is the 
faculty of the diverse or varied ; thought of the one— of the 
unity amid diversity. In Intuition we are comparatively 
passive, liable to be overwhelmed, as it were, by the infinity 
of the impressions made upon us. In thought we assert our 
true aotivity, react on the impressions we receive, reduce 
them to unity and science, and thus acquire a certain mastery 
over the .univerap of things. Idiought is thus a oonquering 
power. ^ 

§ 100. Tliirdly, it may be asked why, in any given case, 
should we fix on one feature of a complex object or sum of 
features rather than another? Is there any reason for our 
abstraction of or attention to one feature amid many, rather 
thfim to another or others ? We have already seen the reason 
for bur some feature or other in the object 

exdurively^ , because we instinctively, or in the 

interest of poinprebb#ibu,;^s^^^^ to connect objects varied and 
varying in :tim^ But the .circumstance which leads us to 
the partio^lW fea^ture is differe^^ this. This lies in the 
fact that a certain feature or certain features of an object are 
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more striking or impressive than others— -/.e., naturally fitted 
to evoke a higher degree of attention and interesti The 
mind is thus drawn to and fixed upon that feature or those 
features to the exclusion of the others. If, at the same time, 
this striking feature be a constant or permanent character of 
the object, wherever it is offered to our perception, we come 
to regard it as a characteristic mark or note* Finding the 
same or a similar characteristic feature constantly present 
in a succession or plurality of objects, we generalise, — we 
take it as the mark or content of our notion of a class of 
things. It becomes a concept under wliicli we group a plu- 
rality of objects, or form a class-notion. ^ Hence, for example, 
such class-notions as ////wy/, stvhnmmg, as applied to creatures ; 
flumen or stream^ as applied to flowing water j stag?ium or 
standing pool ^ as applied to lake. 

§ 101. And here wo come upon one, distinction between 
ordinary and scientific classification. Ordinary thought 
looks rather to what is impressive or striking in an object; 
scientific seeks rather for what is primary in nature as op- 
posed to what is derivative or secondary. The distinction 
between tlio primary and derivative attributes as grounds of 
classification, is well seen in what is known as the Natural 
System in Botany. Here attributes upon which otlier attri- 
butes depend, are fixed on as grounds of classification. 
Whereas in the system of Lirm'cus wliich preceded the nat- 
ural one, it was rather the out wank or striking feature, mainly 
the number of stamens, whicjli formed the ground of classifica- 
tion. This gave a descriptive botany; the deeper referenoe 
to morphological and structural features lod^to the better im- 
derstandiiig of the properties of the individuabplarit, apd also 
of the natural affinities of plants in general. • V 

The distinction between primary and derivative attributes 
is very well sliown in geometry. The definitions oi point j 
ImeySuperjicies, and others, are strictly ultimate and primary ; 
they give the essence or elements of the concept in 

so far as it is the object of pure geometry ; and they 
grounds of the secondary attributes or properties of 
extensionye^^ trianghy drcU^^ The foirthest oonolusiens 

of pure geoipetrlcal reasoniiig presuppose these, and by & 
of postulates and axiomis flow necessarily from them^ v 
§ 102. Further, it follows from the abstraction involyed in 
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the concept, as the sum of common qualities only, that it 
will always represent certain qualities— viz., the common, 
to tlm exolusion of the special or iiulividuah And thus 
the name which is given to the concept, and which fixes it 
as it were in the objective, will call up only certain features 
of an object, these probably the most striking, and will 
not mark, though it may suggest the others. Names, as 
has been well said [at least common names or nouns], are in 
truth the signs not of things themselves, but of our partial 
and generalised conceptions of things.” Or as Mr Max 
Muller has put it, somewhat unguardedly I must observe, 
“ all nouns express originally one out of the many attributes 
of a thing, and that attribute, whether a quality or action, is 
necessarily a general idea.” ^ As examples : moon is meas- 
urqr (ma, Sanscrit) ; flumen is flowing water ; sea is toSsed 
about water (si); stagnum is standing water; serpent is the 
creeper (sarpa); anguis is (anhi), the throttler ; drum 
or druim is ridge, as in Drumalban ; field is felled (feld), the 
cleared spot ; hope is haven, shelter (Iceland); pen or ben 
is head. 

(ft) Abstraction is used in two senses, which should be distinguished. 
(1.) When we look at one object which possesses a variety of qualities, 
say a tree, we are sometimes said to abstract one of these qualities 
from the other. This we do when we think, for example, of the height 
of the object, without precisely regarding anything else in connection 
with it. We are thus said tc^form an abstract idea of the height of 
the object ; and we may make the idea still more abstract, by think- 
ing and ot height and tallmss in general. An abstract idea in 

this view, ds an idea abstracted or withdrawn from other ideas which 
enter into a complex ^object of thought. This is the means of our 
gaining definite precise knowledge,- — knowledge prescinded, aa it 
were, or cut off from other knowledge. 

(2. ) Abstraction is also employed to indicate the fact, that in looking 
at a complex object, we withdraw, turn away, or abstract our re^rd 
from certain qualities of the object, and attend only to one. In this 
case we are not said to abstract one quality from the others ; but we 
attend to one quality and withdraw or abstract the mind from the 
others* In the former case, the single quality regarded put of any 
others may be said to be abstracted ; in the latter case, the quality is 
viewed na an object 6f attention, and it is the mina or viewof the 
inipd which is abstracted or withdrawn from the remaining qualities. 
It is obvious that all this is merely a matter of terminology. Atten- 
tion to one special quality of ah object implies abstraction from the 
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others ; aiid abstraction froni the others , implies attentiDn to the one, 
if the object remains a tnatter of thought at hll. 

§ 103* The feature, noted abstractly^ 
dividual feature so to speak, — it may be merely a something 
known in time or space. We may, for example, have the im- 
pression of what we afterwards call co/owr from an object, 
although we do not know more of this impression than that 
it is merely something distinguished from other impressions 
which the object may make. We do not as yet know whether 
other things may possess this quality or not. We may 
apprehend also what we call hardness in an object, althouglV 
we do not consider whether tliero be other 'objects in which 
we might also find this quality. Ancf we may think of or 
apprehend in an object, without considering its other 

qualities, such as its figure^ &c. This would be called 
an abstract idea, because we consider the quality, as it were, 
apart from the other qualities of the object* But we inight 
make this mere abstract idea an abstract and general idea, if 
we were to find a similar impression, my whiteness ov hard-^ 
ness, in other objects. In this case our notion would involve 
a relation of resemblance or similarity, and we should rise to 
the abstract yet general idea of redriess or hardness; for these 
notions imply a quality common to a number of objects. I do 
not say that redness or hardness, or any abstract term, is not 
possible, simply as in contrast with other qualities of the 
object, and as not necessarily inj|x’ying similarity or illation 
of resemblance between several objects. On, the contrary, 
such terms, and abstract terms in general, — %trll nouns in ness, 
— rather imply oiiginally a contrast between the intuition of 
the quality denoted and other qualities of the iobject. If We 
speak of in an object, we mean to distinguish this 

from its roundness or squareness, its bigness or ps littleness; 
and in this way we have a perfectly definite ktiovi^ledge. And 
this would be the knowledge of a particular qn^lijgr as opposed 
to other qualities. We go tlirough this prodes# in all atten^ 
tive and careful acts of knowledge. We desire to attend ^ 
oiie feature, contrasted with others *, apd jt does hpt 
to us whether this feature is shared m 
()l::jects or 

tmcted and abstracted ; but the Y^y.eattie process passes on 
in the mind $f ihe very highest eon- 
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cetitrated abstiBotion: wMch charaoteri^^^ 

the men of strangeet mtelligende arid genius. But, as a rule, 
abstract nouns, such as ^ardfries^, softness^ are 

general in their application ; and we mean by them a common 
quality, quality which is predicable of several objects. 
This, of ooursev implies generalisation. Wo have gone be- 
yond the meiN 3 process of abstraction : we have found a similar 
feature in objects ; and we have named that similar feature — 
abstractly, no doubt | we have, in a word^ generalised. Yet 
we must keep in mind that the abstraction preceded the 
generalisatiori : that we may abstract without geheralising, 
but cannot generalise^ without abstraction. 

§ 104. It is thus of importance carefully to note that an 
abstract idea is not necessarily a general idea, or an idea re- 
garded as applicable to more than one object. This has been 
recognised theoretically by philosophers ; but it has been not 
unfrequently overlooked in pnwjtice, and in tlie construction 
of theories of the origin of thought and language. Stewart 
has put the true nature of an abstract idea in the following 
passage:— ' 

‘‘ A person who had never seen but one rose, might 
yet liave been able to consider its colour apart from its 
other qualities ; and, therefore, there may be such a thin g 
as an idea which is at once abstract and particular. After 
having peroeived this quality as belonging to a variety 
of individual, we can consider it without reference to any of 
them, and thus form the notion of redness^ or whiteness in 
general, which may be called a general abstract This 

is obvioua with r^jtfd to the qualities of any individual object 
presented to us. We are able to regard anyone of its qualities 
to the exclusion of the others. I may, for example, make the 
of thie table an object of my attention, and, in so doing, 
may be eaid the quality of hardness from the other 

qualities of . t^^^ as its size, figure, &c. Hardness h 

iri thiaiSi^ idea ; it is viewed by me in itself and 

apart#cm of the object in which it is found. 

the iridl’^d^h of object I and even if 

it 'Were^tpCftlllle'® ■Ct^gect'^hritever, ■ it 

■■ would' nrit 
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(a) According to Hamilton, abstraction i» not properly a positive 
act ; it is merely the negation of attention ^ Concentrated attention on 
a single point leads to an abstraction of consciousness from others in an 
object. * Abstraction should not be applied to that on which attention 
is concentrated. Here we ja^escind, rather than abstract; Of the qual* 
ities A, B, and C, we prescind A in abstracting from B and C. 

Further, abstraction in this sense, as perfoi'iried on individual objects, 
gives only an individual notion. “ The notion of the figure of the desk 
before me is an abstract idea — an idea that makes part of the total 
notion of that body, and on which I have concentrated my attention, 
in order to consider it exclusively. This idea is abstract, but it is at 
the same time individual ; it represents the figure of this particular 
desk, and not the figure of any otlier body.” — (Met.y L. ii. 278.) There 
are thus individual abstract notions, and abstract general notions. 

§ 105. This gives rise to the distinction between Abstract 
and Concrete Terms or names. Humanity is said to be ab- 
stract; and man is said to be concrete, lledness is abstract; 
red is concrete. TIio difference is said to be that the latter, 
the concrete noun, indicates an attribute or attributes in or 
with a being, something existing or conceived as existing ; 
whereas the abstract noun is applied to the mere attribute or 
attributes. Now I think that this is more a distinction of 
language than of thought. It is true that human j man^ 
coloured^ imply directly something to which these attributes 
belong ; but humanity ^ colour, imply equally, if not so directly, 
an object to which they belong, or subject in which they in- 
here. We cannot realise to thought the attributes implied in 
the abstract term humanity, without thinking of man in which 
they are embodied. So far as language goes, humanity Andu 
cates attributes a step further removed from the concrete than 
man, but that is all. If we actually give fpeaning either to 
the notions humanity or man, we must equally embody them 
in a definite concrete image or object. Mere abstract thought 
is an impossibility. The abstract exists only ii? the tenn ; it 
is not actual thought ; it is the mere possibility of our realis- 
ing thought. 

I 106. No doubt we do make abstract terms the subjects 
of propositions. We speak of virtue, diity, humanity, right, 
obligatory, worthy. But we have a tendency to make abstrac- 
tious realities, and to think that these by thetn selves may 
people the mni vorse ; whereas it is our thought of them which 
gives them life-*-^e ven meaniiig. In this point pf view, the 
individual object alone is the real— the abstract is a mere 
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paBfiing show or dim shadow of the individual as the real, irn- 
perfectly representing the fact of our experience. Neither 
the abstract nor the general, as in thought, is the real for us ; 
by these we mean at the farthest to imply that there are 
beings, definite realities of space and time, and that these 
realities have certain mutual relations or attributes. The 
very ilfict of our giving attributes to things means that they 
are, and that they are diverse as well; for all similarity or 
likeness implies that the things known as similar are also 
diverse — diverse in their true existence as individuals of 
space and time. Otherwise similarity would be meaningless ; 
tliere would be not similarity, but simple identity. But it is 
things or beings, otherwise different, which we hold together 
by the bond of resemblance. * 

§ 107. An abstract idea is thus primarily that of a quality 
or attribute, and it may be regarded as opposed to the con- 
crete when it forms one of the qualities of a lower notion. 
Tlius in the scale, organisation is abstract in respect of animal, 
for it is higher up and enters into the lower animal as a deter- 
mining element or quality. The abstract is thus always a 
less determinate notion than the concrcite, the lower or con- 
crete being fuller as it were of attributes or qualities. In 
this way the abstract quality is at the root of the generic idea. 

§ 108. The course of inquiry which has now been pur- 
sued, in regard to tlio nature and formation of notions, has a 
direct bearing on a question much debated by psychologists 
and philologists, — I refer to the origin of our class— know- 
ledge ; in other words, th^ 2 ^ridinim cogniturm The question 
is, What do we- firs^ appreliend — the individual object or the 
general idea? 

(I.) We have already found that our knowledge of objects is 
at first vagiie and indefinite ; (2.) we classify them according 
to certain very general resemblances, as of time and place; 
(3.) we are attracted by certain striking features in the ob- 
jects, which we exclusively attend to; and (4.) we generalise, 
or transform these abstracted features into general ideas ; 
(5.) we then look upon numerically different objects as pos- 
sessing or embodying this attribute or those attributes. We 
thus in the end individualise objects by distinguishing them 
as members of a class, or "as possessing this or that definite 
attribute^ It is really in virtue of the general idea or notion 
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that W 0 regard objects as distinguished from each other, as 
belouging to this class of things and not to that. So that 
out general knowledge is the meaiis of setting the objects 
of our experience in the precise light of individual objects, 
as special instances of general notions. 

f 109. In reply, accordingly, to the question now pro- 
posed— of the prbmim cognitura — I agree with those Who 
hold, in opposition to a certain class of phUosopkers, that w® 
-do not at first know individual objects in their true character 
as individuals. Our knowledge of all objects is at first vague 
and indefinite; and the first step to wards or definite 

knowledge is when we attend to the 'Striking featoe of an 
object,— when, in a word, we begin to abstract. The know- 
ledge we gain by abstraction is further transformed into^ 
general by an increasing , experience of new objects with a 
feature similar to that in the object we originally observed. 
Having reached the point of a general idea, we now have a 
clear and distinct apprehension of objects as individuals, 
as the members of dilTerent and definite classes. So that our 
knowledge may be vienved as progressing from the dimneSs 
of the indefinite, tlirough the abstract, to the clearness of 
general and individual vision, 

§ 110. This view, however, is not less opposed to the doc- 
trine which makes our knowledge begin with the definitely 
general, and which has been attributed to Leibnitz, among 
other philosophers. It seems to me impossible, from the 
nature of the case, to maintain with truth that our know- 
ledge begins with the general idea. This involves the 
conception of a plurality of individual Gbj'^ots, possessing a 
common feature. These objects are necessarily already in 
our experience, and intelligence, dealing with them, forms the 
general idea. It would, indeed, I believe, be more correct to 
say that in a sense our thought begins at once with the 
general cmd the individual, that the two dawn on conseious- 
ness together; that as we are elaborating; the coi^ out 
of individuals, we are also making these themselves distinct 
objects of ootisciousness. In truth, as we do not think the 
individual apart from the general, or the general apart from 
the individual, this process of a double oi: twofold evolution 
of intel%en 0 e really takes place. Perfected or matured 
thought really coinmences with the general idea and the 
individual instance of it at one and the same time. 
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§ 111. The doctrine now advanced thue supersedes the 
wholp of the old controversy wgai*ding the primum cogni- 
turn* And I hold that this view applies very emphatically, 
not only to onr general ideas but to our universal ideas as 
well. We have no universal ideas in any proper sense of 
the word before, the particular. We have no idea of Being 
before we apprehend . some being, or being in a definite 
form* Nor have ^ the universal ideas of unity, identity, 
quantity) quality, relation^ and so on, before the particulars 
or perceptions in which they are embodied. Chronologi- 
calJyj these, the universal and the particular, are realised 
together, and each *s necessary to ihe other, though they 
have different sources in the mind. And I hold it especially 
wrongito say that the universal develo})s into the particular, 
or that the partioular is evolved out of it. This is a meaning- 
less statement. It supposes the universal to be first in 
thought, whereas it has no meaning <at all, unless it is along 
with the particular in thought. There is a logical con- 
comitance between the two, but there is no logical or ideal 
priority; and this is needed for evolution. A theory of this 
sort whioli constantly charges abstraction on the opposite 
view, is itself abstraction run mad. 
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THE CONCEPT — ITS CHAKACTElilSTICS SIlSCIALLT CONSIDERED. 

§ 112. Tlie general characteristics of the Concept or ‘Notion, 
viewed as tho product of Abstraction and Generali sation, may 
be stated as follows : — 

(1.) The Concept is Itopresentative. 

(2.) It is Partial or Tnade(|Mate. 

(3.) It is a knowledge of Eelatioii, wliich is not picturable. 

(4.) It has two sides or aspects — that of Comprehension and 
that of Extension. 

(5.) It is perfected by being expressed in a Term. 

§ 113. As the sum of notes or marks in which a plurality 
of objects agree, it is a Notion ; as that by means of which 
several are grasped as one, or as the ideal unity of several 
objects, it is a Concept — holding in one througli the common 
quality or qualities. Its first and essential function is, there- 
fore, the power of representing any one of the individual ob- 
jects, actual or possible, which may po^feeSs the ’quality or 
qualities it contains, 

§ 114., To this it should be added, as Esser has observed, 
that a conoept is properly the representation of an object not 
merely through marks wliich distinguish it from other objects 
in general, but through its distinctive marks, that is, those 
marks which distinguish it from the objects which com© 
nearest tq it. The distinctive marks of an object are those 
which make it to be this, not /^a^-~-that is, 4hey are peculiar 
and esser)N:ial. E,g,, the concept of a is not si^ 

that ot figure, for this does not distinguish it from 

an oblong ot rhoinhtts ; but of a four-sided figure whioh has 
all its sides equal, and all its angles right angles. 
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(a) The representative function of the Concept was indicated in the 
doctrine of ov Buppodtio^ due apparently to the Byzantine 

logicians. Suppositio means posUio pro alio or aliis-^Bupponm pro alio 
— putting in the place of. The word stands in the place of the thing, 
or of the modification of the mind (passio aninm), and this convention- 
ally (ex inMuiione, ad placitum). The yyasdo the {w<ew<«o, 

whether or comeptiiSy stands naturally in place of the thing, 

But the singular impression, as a pa,%*io animee, is an intention, as 
much as the concept proper, which represents in one what is common 
to many. — (Cf. Occam, Siimma Logica'^ c. xii. et pcuisim.) The Greeks 
subdivided iire6d€siSt or Buppodtio^ into common, and discrete {Koivi}, 
hiwpi<Tp€tf7}). The common is, through a common term, as wan . — the dis- 
crete, tlirough an individual name, as Socrates, or of the demonstrative 
pronoun— T/«a is the rrutn. — (Cf. Michael Psellus, in Prantl, ii. 280.) 
For the scholastic diaUlnctions of SupposUio, FersoiniHs, Simplex^ and 
Materialise See Occam, Sum. Log., i. 70. 

§ 115 . A notion or concept, as foiinclecl on abstraction, is 
necessarily a partial and inadequate representation of the 
individual, at least in so far as the individual of sense em- 
bodies a plurality of qualities. For the notion is but the sum 
of the common qualities, and tins implies leaving out the 
individual ones, 

Wliere the individual is a singular impression, as in the case 
of a definite colour — say red or 'white, or where there is a 
simple notion, as resistance — tlie concept entirely represents 
the individual, except as to definite time or space. There 
is nothing more in the notion of a definite colour than there 
is in the percept, excejll the apprelionsion of similarity to 
other colours. So it is in tlie case of the concepts of definite 
sounds, tastes, &G. ^ 

But a conc(ji[)t^ in so far as it relates to a complexua of 
qualities apprehended at the same time and in the unity of 
an object, is partial and inadequate, for it only brings before 
us the object in so far as it possesses a quality or qualities 
common to others. In this respect the contrast of Memory 
and Thought is complete. The representation of memory is 
pverfeot in proportion as it gives us all the features of the 
object, that is, the scene or definite sum of experience ap2')re- 
hended in a giyen time. In memory, our efiort is to bring 
babk every feature of what made up a past whole of experi- 
enee. Given but a part of it, we try to recall the other 
partSj one after another, until the whole scene flashes again 
upon us, as we knew it in its actual past reality. It is the 
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nature of memory to totalise, and thus to individualise. The 
nature of thought is the very opposite.’ Thought leavea out 
all the special individual features or cirQumstaiioes in its 
single act ; it gives us the result, the picture of generalisa- 
tion. Notional or conceptual knowledge, viewed iii relation 
to the complex individual, is thus neoessarly inadequate, 
incomplete. It gives us a part only of the real individual, 
the individual of experience. sacrifice oompleteness of 

view to obtain iiniversality.^* 

(«) Hamilton states as a general characteristic of the concept, that 
it is a iepresentation of a part only of the various attributes or char* 
actei*s of which an individual object is the ^um ; and consequently 
affords only “ one-sided juid inadequate knowledge of the things which 
are thought dnder it. ” — {Zo///c, L. vii.) 

He illustrates tliis by reference to the individual — Socrdies^ We 
may think him by any one of the concepts — Afhmian^ OteeJc^ EuropmUf 
Man, Biped, Animal, Beimj ; hut in doing so we throw out of view 
the far greater numlKjr of characters of Vliich Soci*ates is the comple* 
nient. — {Ibid.) Mr Mansel accepts this doctrine when he says that 
“a concept is not the adequate and actual representative of any single 
object, but an inadetiuate and potential representative of many.” 

if, however, we apply this general statement of tW iiature of the 
concept to that of a single attribute, or to an abstract attribute 
which may represent the whole nature of a thing, as extemion, 

tinno, resistance, it will require modification. The concept in this in- 
stance rex>resents the attribute (or attributes) of the thing in its entire- 
ness ; and yet it does not cease to be a concept— that is, tn be appli- 
cable to an indefinite plurality of individuals, and realisable in each. 
If there be, as there is, the concept of aVstract attributes, the concept 
can afford complete knowledge, though it does not usually do so,— 
especially in the case of concrete and indhddual objects of time and 
space. With this is closely connected the question, Caii there be a 
(Concept of the Individual V Hamilton has repeatcdjy restricted concept 
to the common quality or qualities of individual objects, and the 
relation which this implies, as more than can be represented in imagina- 
tion. It indicates the thought suggested by a gener^ term. Yet 
he speaks of “ the concept or notion ” of 8ocrates-v^meaij&g the 
attributes which distinguish him from all other men, land together 
make up my notion or concept of him.”— b^v.) also 

of the concept when at its greatest comprehension as ‘‘beh^g a comple- 
ment of the whole attributes of an individual object^ ^ 
attributes it tkinka and discriminates from eVery other.*^-— .{L. viii.) 
Again^ howevetj he says, speaking of the limits of divisioni ** Jf a con- 
cept be an incUvidual, that is, only a bundle of mdividual qualities, it 
is indivisiWe; in fact, not a proper or abstriME^t concept all, but 
only a concreteitirepresentation of imagiixatiQnf. (L. yiii. ) 

The Bolutioii. oi this apparent disenepaney may be sought in the 
following note to the IHsetMons, p. 13. “ The understanding^, thought 
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proper, uption, concept, not with imagination, 

representation prop^j iiinfge, Wo laculties do not coincide 

in a- general notioh ; idi* represent man or horse hx. an 

actual image without individualising the universal : and thus con- 
tradiPtion emerges. 3nt in the individual, say Socrates or Bucephalus, 
they do coincide ; for I see no valid ground why we should not think 
in the strict sepse of the word, or conceive the mdividuals which we 

A notion of all the attributes of the individual, which thus enables 
us to discriminate him from other mdividuals, is a generality, and 
thus properly a concept. There is the knowledge of other mdividuals 
in the discrimination, and thus there is a relation of resemblance amid 
difference. There is individual as opposed to that and the other. 
That and tlie other are conceived as belonging to the same class of 
iildividualy but as disc»iminated from say thin, — SocratesJ — ^^under the 
class. If, however, the attributes be viewed simidy as boloiiging to 
this thing or individual — if that be possible, — there v^ould be a mere 
image or representation, and no concept proper. But every object of 
intuition, and every imrt of every object, is necessarily thought under 
some kind of relation ; there is no absolute or irrespective intuition, 
as there is no absolute or irrespective conception. But, as seems to 
me, the image of the individual and the concept of it in such a case 
do not coincide more than in the case of general notions or concepts 
proper. The concept of individual is as much a generality along with 
the definite individual attributes, as tlie concept of horse is along with 
the individiiai attributes of the representation. 

§ 116 . Thought proper or Concept cannot be imaged, that 
is, pictured in a single definite image or representation. For 
thus it would cease to convey general or universal know- 
ledge, and become but •the definite or determinate image of 
this or that individual object. A concept cannot thus be 
realised in oonsoiousness in the mere representation of one 
moment, or object. A concept expresses a relation — - 

a relation of similarity between several objects. It is thus 
not only not a single image, it is not even pioturable in the 
imaginatiQi^ but is conceived or understood as an int^ligible 
relation between several objects, actual or ideal. ^ 

A oonoept, as such, is thus always only a potential know- 
ledge, that is^ there is no imaginable object oapabie of cor- 
responding to its universality Concepts may be realised ^^in 
relation'^ to^sopae one of the individual objeqts they olassify, 
and in this ^relation can be represented in imagination; but 
then, as so actually represented, they no longer constitute 
general attributions, they M special deter- 

rainations of the individual object in which they are repre- 
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sentecl. Thus it is, that the gonerality or iihiversality of con- 
cepts is potential, not actual. They are only generals in- 
asilnich as they may be applied to any of the various objects 
they contain; but while they cannot be actually elicited into 
consciousness, except in application to some one or other of 
these, so tliey cannot be so applied without losing, pro tanto, 
their universality,” ^ 

{a) Occam has a very cle^ir apprehension of the requisites of intuitive 
and representative or al)stractive knowledge. In order to intuitive 
knowledge* all that is needed is the intellect and the thing known, and no 
species. In order to abstractive knowledge, there is needed something 
first besides the ol>jeot and the intellect. Something is left in the imagi- 
native power, thi’ough the mediation of the intuition of the particular 
sense, which was not tliere before. Otherwise no representation would 
be possible. But wliat is left is not a species, but a hshii {hahitm) 
— not the object of the act, but a certain liabit inclining to represent 
the object formerly perceived {t^ematum). Simulacra^ phantasmaUiy 
vlohiy are not anything really distinct from things without, 

l»ut indicate the tiling Itself in respect that it terminates the act of the 
internal sense in the absence of the sensible thing. — ii., Did. 27, 
qu. 15 C. Traiitl, iii. xix. 759.) 

When it is said that tlie inf ef /erf us ar/eihs makes the universal in the 
act, this is true, because it makes sometlnng feigned (ficturu) and pro- 
duces a certain concept in objective being, and in no way subjectively. 
(Subjective means in the subject as existing; objective, in the mind 
as intelligising. ) 

{h) Thomas Axpnnas held, in regard to universal intelligible species, 
which the intellect gains by abstraction, that the intellect cannot 
actually [adu) understand them unless by turning itself to singular 
phantasms. — (Prantl, iii. 201.) * 

§ 117. What, then, it may bo asked, does the general term 
precisely stO;Tid for or represent It' signifies or symbolises 
simply an individual image, which wo consider as represmitiiig, 
though inadequate! 3 ^, the generality. We make this individual 
imago stand for an 3 ^ or for every other which it resembles in 
those essential points whicli constitute the identity of the class, 
We cannot, for example, imagine the genus triangle, but we 
can imagine a rectangular triangle alone, or an equilateral 
triangle alone, or both together in separate representations. 
Oonsoious of their similarity in one essential featiire, we m 
imagine only the one, and regard it as the (inadequate) rep- 
resentative of the otlier. The relation of similarity, how^ 
ever, we cannot imagine. It is wholly unpicturable, but. we ^ 

^ Hamilton, L. viii. 
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conceive it. When we have two objects before ns or the 
images of the two individual objects, we can conceive it, — 
make it an object of intelligence or thought. This is con- 
ceiving or thiuking in the proper and fundarnental sense of 
the term. The whole confusion on this point has arisen 
from not distinguishing between the image and the concept — 
the Amchamung the Begrijf - — as is done in German philo- 

sophy. There is the individual object or image : that is rep- 
resentable, picturable, in the imagination ; there is the in- 
telligible relation or similarity between two or more objects 
or representations ; there is the consciousness of identity in 
the resembling feature ; and there is the contemplation of 
the one individual image as possessing this feature, and, 
therefore, representing it in every otlier resembling indi- 
vidual. 

§ 118, Thought, therefore, is the representation, through 
imagination, of a whole class of individual objects — actual or 
possible. This is the proper doctrine of Nominalism, at once 
true and self-evident. The completed act of conception im- 
plies at once the knowledge, the image, either of the indi- 
vidual object as presented in sense, or as represented in im- 
agination, and the knowledge of the relation of resemblance 
between it and another or other individual objects, fused in 
one act of consciousness. As Hamilton puts it precisely and 
succinctly, and in a way that should have absolutely precluded 
misconception, ‘‘A conceilt or notion, as tlie result of a com- 
parison,' necessarily expresses a relation. It is, therefore, not 
cognisable in itself — that is, it^ affords no absolute or irrespec- 
tive object of knowledge, but can only be realised in con- 
sciousness by applying it as a term of relation, to one or 
Jhof^ of the objects, which agree in tlie point or points of 
resemblance which it expresses.”^ This, as he truly says, is 
the key to the whole mystery of generalisation and general 
terms. 

(a) On this point reference may be made to the following passages 
as illustrating the doctrine of Hamilton ; — 

The terms cmception (or more properly in this 

sense) should be reserved to express what we comprehend but cannot 
^ in imagination, such as a relation, a general tern,” &c.— (Reid’s 

291, note.) 

1 LogiCi L. vii. p. 128. See especially L. viii. j p. 184-186, 
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* * should not be confounded with cmcdviny^ kc. ; though 

some ph&osGph0r8, - aB Gassendi; have not att^ded to fiie distinction. 
The words cowce^lon, concept, notion, should be limited to the thought 
of wha|; caiinot be represented in the imagination^ as the thought sug- 
gested by a general term. The Leibnitzians eall this i^ con- 
trast to knowledge. This is the sense in which conmptib and 

have been usually and correctly employed. ”^(Beid’s Works^ 
Pi 360, note.) 

“Of all such [general notions] we can have no adequate imagination. 
A universal, when represented in imagination, is no longer adequate, 
no longer a universal. We ctmnot hiive an irmge of those, but only of 
some individual of that species. We may, however, haVe a notion or 
conception of it.” — (Reid’s Worksop. 364.) 

“ When abstract and general conceptions are * particularised,’ they 
thus cease to be ahHiraci and general^ and become merely individuai 
representations. In precise language they are no longer but 

^aVracr^uara-— no lowQev B<gr[th\ but Amchauun(fen ; ho longer notions 
or concepts, but images. The word ‘ particularised ’ ought to have been 
indimdiialised.” — ^(Reid’s Warks^ p. 365, app. 407.) 

“ A universal, when represented in imagination, is no longer ade- 
quate, no longer a universal. We cannot have an image of horse, but 
only of some individual of that species. We may, however, have a 
notion or conception of it.” — (Reid’s Works^ p. 364.) • 

§ 119. This solves tlie problem of Nominalistia and Concep- 
tualism. The Nominalist showed that a notion could not be 
imaged or imagined, — that this, in fact, involved contradic- 
tion. The generality, therefore, they attributed to the name. 
The Conoeptualist held that the object of thought was not 
simply a name, but a notion or irstelligible objeof; but those 
conceptualists erred who supposed* that this was cognisable 
by itself^ 

(a) “The whole controversy of *Nominalism,ifmd Gonieeptu^ism is 
founded on the ambiguity of the terms employed. The Opposite par- 
ties are substantially at one. Had our British philosophers been aware 
of the Leibnitzian distinction of and ijymftofo'cqll^owledge 5 aud 

had wd, like the .Germans, different terms, like A 

to dkiote different kinds of thought, there would hay^ lwen^^^^i^a^^^^^^ 
difference qf* opinion in regard to the nature of 
epuntiy W in tjtie empire. ” — (Reid’s Works^ p. 412; 
p, xxkv. and xxxvi.) ' [ 

Tim;, dpctriiie. of Nominalism, rather Ultia- Nominalism^ 
stataS a® iioply&g that there is no science of unive]^^ h 

of of : .things.,- ■ , Thei^;; is ' 
amqiE^^®^^iW(^es;-^V’ tiiat exists ^.'is-riniiliddi^ 
no: 

lips wholly in Jpie vocables of fhfe things themselves/ . , , y 

Conceptualism - teaches that universals iare mere concepts, that 
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Beyotid the thought of uuiverse 

of things, common to tl^^ a»mohg.;, Q^ h«md, 

some.oonceptuaUstB hold th^t . there are universal things in nature, and 
that these have being jper ae (o^<ridv), although they not subsist- 
ence by themselvesj but in siiigular things, and by them 

Eealism implies that universals are not only common names, but 
principally things of common natures, which are first signihed by 
common names. The Realists say, for example, that signifies 

some nature, in .which man and beast agree. Thus the name (jtnimal 
is not only univ^saj, but the animal is so. — (See Goclenius, 

voce JV^omm 

(i) According : to the doctrine ascribed at least to certain thinkers, 
known as Conceptualists, we can form an idea corresponding to the 
generality of the class term. To this Hamilton in substance replies 
that if by idea or conception or notion be meant an image,— one 
image,— whether the product of sense, apprehension, or of imstgination, 
—there can be vliO image corresponding to the general term, for 
the simple reason that such would be contradictory, self-annihilating. 
Take, for example, the notion man. An image adequate^- to the ' gener- 
ality of this notion would necessfirily include male and fonfuiley bktek 
mA white, copper-eohured, tall and short, &c. Nay, it would need to 
represent all and none of tlicse, — it would need to be .absolutely general 
as Jbhe class, and yet not be identifiable with a single indi vidual of it* 
This is a manifest impossibility, an absurdity. In the same way an 
image adequate to triangle, must represent both rectangular and equi- 
lateral triangle, and yet neither of these at the same time. There is 
thus in the atterrtpt even a twofold violation of the law of non-oontra- 
diction. 

In this oonnectidu Hamilton acutely exposes the fallacy of Brown’s 
doctrine of the generality of the notion as lying in “the feeling of 
resemblance,'’, and also his maccur.ate statement of the Nomiiialist 
doctrine. Brown criticises tli^ Nominalistic doctrine, on the ground 
that it omits what he calls “ the feeling of resemblance ” between the 
objects of perception or conception classed iintlcr the same common 
•name,^ — omits thus the essential element of the true theory, and leaves 
it impossible for ustetsp limit the application of the term to a, definite 
se^: of objects. ^(See Brown’s Lectures, xlvi. and xlvii.) On the 
ht^rical point, Hamilton shows that with the Nominalists, uni^ 
vef^ly-*- with Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, Adam Smith, CanipbMl, 
and Stewart, -^app^rehended resemblance between the objects is the 
grb^d of el^NK^P^tiop, and the reason of the name. Wliat the 
Nominalists defiy is, that this conception of similarity could cotistitute 
a general in making this a general fiotion, is 

himself wrong. Resembkn^^ is a relation ; a relation suppose certain 
objects as i^lAtiad resemblance must be in some partiduiar 

mode &c. ; and the resemblance between 

determinate quality is as indHdml and 
^ 'their ; resemblifig^ ■ qhalities ';^emseiyes. 
Thh Bkeness, lor exaniple^' particular snowball and a parti- 
cular egg is not more representations of •the several 
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objects. mistake arises from the lack of an accurate distinc- 

tion between the image, product of apprehension or imagination, and 
the concept proper which, as involving a relation, is not picturable in 
imagination at all, but the object of the intelligence or imderstanding, 
though not such an object per «e, or apart from the images of the 
related objects. And this mere relation of resemblance between any 
two given objects is not more general, though unpicturable, than each of 
the individual objects tliemscdves. In the face of all this, Mill actually 
assumes, as Hamilton’s opinion, that the relation can be thought 
and that it can thus be thought as general, and uses against this 
opinion, though without ackiiowledginent, the arguments erhployed 
by Hamilton against Brown’s views.— (See ExaminxiHoriy c. xVii. pi). 
318, 319.) 

Hamilton here has not expressly distinguished the extension and the 
compreliension of tine concept, and it seems to. be the former aspect of 
it which he contemplates, in showing the impossibility of forming an 
adequate idea or image of it. The question may be asked, Are we 
equally unable to image or picture adequately the simple abstract 
quality, or the sum of attributes which makes up the comprehension 
of the concept ? This question, 1 think, Hamilton intends also to 
answer in the affirmative ; for he agrees with Berkeley in holding that 
it is impossible to foi‘m abstract ideas of extension, motion, or colour. 
— (Met^ylu. XXXV. pp. 298, 299.) “It is impossible,” Berkeley says, 
“for me to form the abstract idea of motion distinct from the body 
moving, and w'hich is neither swift nor slow, curvilinear, nor recti- 
linear ; and the like may be said of all other abstract ideas whatever.” 
This is true of the idea of colour in the abstract ; for this idea as 
purely abstract would be neither red, nor blue, nor white, nor any 
other determinate colour. In the case, then, even of the attribute or 
attributes called abstract, there is the individual image or picture of 
some determinate form of the attribute, the reference of it, in fact, to 
an individual subject. Wc cannot think the comprehension apart from 
some degree or form of the extension — that is, we must always indi- 
vidualise the attribute. This is made perfectly clear in the Lectures 
on Logic (Lect. vii. pp. 128, 129), where we are told “that it is alto- 
gether impossible to represent any of the qiialitscs^xpressed by a con- 
cept, except as attached to some individual and determinate object; 
and their whole generality consists in this, that though wo must realise 
them in thought under some singular of the class, we may do it under 
any.” This means, in fact, that along with the comprehension o;c attri- 
bute, we must always realise some part of the extension, some <Mie object, 
contained under the class. But it has nothing to do with the oijrcum- 
stance of other attributes of the individual, as Mill seems to suppose. 

(c) Hamilton in several places speaks of the distinction in Germain 
nomenclature of A and Bef/rtf as corresponding to the Leib- 

nitzian distinction of Intuitive and Symbolical Thought , 

Amchanungy ^ standing for the presentation of sense and tile repre- 
sentation of ima^nation, as Hamilton says (Logfic, Lect. p, 183), 

can hardly be identified with the Intuition or Ihtuitive 
Leibnitz. The tatter is equivalent to more than the mere J>reeentation 
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or repr 3 seni».tidil ; it includeg thought, and its function as reprosenta- 
tiv-e of a class of objects—f?./;^ the intuition or representation of a 
triangle, that is, of all knowledge of the individual figure and its attri- 
butes, and the holding it also as the representative of all similar figures. 
This is the proper sense and use of the concept. Symbolical thought, 
again, with Leibnitz, takes place when we do not image all, or realise any 
of the attributes, but put a name in their place, and think and reason 
by means of this. Hamilton fully recognises this kind of thinking. 
But he does not regard it as the only form, or the first or best form. 
And when he speaks of the as appropriated to “the symbolical 

notions of the understanding in contrast to the intuitive presentations 
and representations of imagination,” he is not to be taken as meaning 
the symbolism of the word or name, as Mill assumes, but simply, wliat 
he says, the symbolism or representative character of the notion as 
opposed to the mere iiitintion of scii.Sb or the mere representation of 
imagination, which agree in being alike individual and iirnnediate. — 
(Logic^ Lect. vii., p. 127.) 

(dj Hamilton’s doctrine on the nature of the Conce))t seems through- 
out clear, uniform, and consistent. But Mill, as usual, will have it 
that he holds two opposite doctrines, which his critic calls Nominalism 
and Conceptualism. Ihit Mill’s entire criticism of Hamilton’s theory of 
Concepts is a mass of misrepresentation and confusion. He attributes 
to Hamilton the doctrine that the concept can be thought separately 
by the intellect, and at the same time that it cannot' l>e depicted sepa- 
rately from the individual in the imagination, lie wholly fails to 
recognise Hamilton’s distinction of image and relation, the connec- 
tion of imagination and comparison in the act of thinking or application 
of the concept. Hamilton, as we liavc seen, holds that there is no 
mere or absolute concept of a class, whether taken in extension or in 
comprehension. He thus denies the so-enlled or alleged Conceptualism 
of Locke and others. Tliis witl^him is utterly um eMlisaljlc in thought. 
TMiere is no generality of this sort. On tlie other hand, he holds that 
while the image or determinate representation is essential to the appli- 
cation of the concept to objects, this is not the wlif>le of the process, 
but the condition undcjj’^which we fliink the relation of the image or 
determinate object to others of the class, or otliers possessing the com- 
mon feature. The mere image is as little the concept as the mere 
relation of resemblance is. Each is eipially individual, particular; 
but fuse them in one complete act, and you have thought proper, or 
thinking by means of the concept. Of all this M ill has not a single 
glimpse ;-and the result is a mass of thorouglily irrelev^ant criticism. 

In the first place, Mill entirely mistakes the individualising of tli© 
concept— “ We can only be conscious of them [the attributes said to 
compose the concept] as forming a representation jointly' with other 
atti'ibutes which do not enter into the concept.” — (Exainination^ p, 402.) 
If by this Mill means *that other attributes of the one representation 
are convertible with the individualising of the concept, the doctrine is 
neither that of Hamilton, nor of truth. A concept may be individual- 
ised when there is but one single attribute in the objects of the class, 
or where there are no attributes besides those contained in the concept ; 
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when, in fact, thjB incUvidual as existing, and the individual as con^ 
ceived, are convertible. This holds true of nearly all our most abstract 
conceptions— such as Space y Time, Omy Being, of all singulars as 
conceived. To individualise the attribute or attributes of a concept is 
not to represent it or them in connection with other attributes of the 
(existing) individual ; it is merely to form one image or representation 
in w'hich the attribute or attributes of the concept are embodied. This 
we do by forming for ourselves a present image or individual object, 
the image at a given or definite time — -now. 

In the second place, on the assumption that on Hamilton’s doctrine 
“ concepts are incapable of being realised in thought at all, except as 
representations of individual objects,’’ Mill asks, are they, even, “ poten- 
tially universal,” as Ilainilton puts it ? — -{ExarnimiUoni p. 389. ) Hamil- 
ton, as we have seen, in no Avay limits the realisation of the concept 
in thought to the mere i-eprcsenlation or image. It is not with him 
“ always the mere part of a concrete image.” This is but the condi- 
tion, not of representing, a,s he says, but of our conceiving the relation 
of resemblance, which is at the root of the W'hole. In this concep- 
tion there is a potential, as o])posed to an actual universality ; for we 
aiHi able successively to conceive, always within the limits of the resem- 
blance, other objects, and so prediciite the common (quality of them. 
Mill, however, tcdls us tlmt hei*e we have not “ a potential universality,” 
but “ an universal potentiality.” The “ universal potentiality ” of the 
concept is about the oddest x>roperty ever attributed to it, — it is 
universally capable of everything, hut universally incapable of any 
one thing. * 

In the third place, if Mill had kept in view the fact that, according 
to Hamilton, a concept is no absolute oliject of thought, he would 
hardly have been puzzled to reconcile Hamilton’s statement of wherein 
the clearness of a concept lies, and some words which he borrows from 
Esser as to the same ])oint. “ A concept,” says Hamilton, “ is said to 
be cka?' when the dcgiee of consciousness is such as enables us to dis- 
tinguish it as a whole from otliers. . . . Jjl'itmcf, when the degree of 
oonsciousness is such as enables us to discriminate from each other the 
several cliaracters, or constituent parts, of wlaijilij the concept is the 
sum.”^ — {Logic y L. ix. p. 158.) In illustration of this, which is from 
Krug, he quotes from Esser the following : “ A concept is said to be 
when the degree of consciousness by which it is accompanied is 
sutlicient to discriminate what Ave think in and through it, from wliat 
we think in and through other notions .” — {Logicy L. ix. p; 161.) This 
to Mill is a wonderful and puzzling discrepancy, and shows that “ our 
author had no clear conception of what makes a conception clear. ”— ^ 
{Examirniiony c, xvii. p. 413.) It is only wonderful, because the 
critic had no ‘‘clear perception” of the fact that Hamilton did not 
recognise any separate or absolute concept reaUsable apart from the 
object thought m or through it; and that he suj^osedv when he spoke 
of the concept being distinguishable from other concepts, that i)eople 
AV'ould remember this, and rightly judge that the two expressions are 
precisely convertible, or at least mutually implicative. 

Fourthly, wonderful to relate, Mill goes the length of admitting that 
“ the true theory of concepts needs not, I think, be sought further than 
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in our axithor’s own a<jc6unt of their origin p* 392) ; 

hut presently, as if this were^ he adds : But his theory 

is a complete condemnation of his pr^tice, . i . He aMrms that 
N^oimnalism and Ck)nceptu are the same, and on this justihcation 
expounds all the operations of the intellect in the language of Con- 
ceptualism, and on the assumptions of Conceptualism./’ Hamilton has 
never affirmed that Nominalism and Conceptualism are *Hhe same,'’ 
though, if he had, a good deal might he said to show that it is in 
the main, or substantially, true. 'But, taking them as two theories, 
Hamilton shows that there is truth in each, and showing what this 
tnlth is, brings them into complete harmony by his own doctrine. 
And on the basis of the reconstructed theory, he uses language which 
only such a critic as Mill would distort as exclusively conceptual. 

Mill asks, “Is it correct to say that wo think b}^ means of concepts? 
Would it not convey both a clearer and a truer meaning to say that we 
think by means of ideas of concrete pha^nornena, such as are presented 
ill experience or ’ represented m imagination, and by means of names 
which, being in a peculiar manner associated v itli certain elements of 
the concrete images, arrest our attention on those elements ? ” Sir W.*- 
Hamilton has told us that a concept cannot, as such, be “ realised in 
thought,” or “ elicited into consciousness.” Gan it be that we think* 
and reason by means of that which cannot be thouglit, and of which we 
cannot become conscious? To the latter (juestion any tyro would 
answer that the same argument would prove that because we caimot 
think the half of a whole by itself, or as such, we must think the whole 
by means of that of whicli we cannot become conscious. The same 
tyro might answer to the first question, that if we liave only the idea 
of a concrete phienomenon, and the name of parts of the concrete 
image, we cannot think at all, seeing we should never be able to say 
whether any other -idea or any other pluenomcnou agreed with or 
differed from the first — never, a word, be able to perform the first 

function of thought — discrimination — name the jiart or the whole as 
we please. Thinking by means of names — the symbolical thinking 
of Leibnitz— -is putting names “hi lieu of notions.” This is a kind of * 
thinking fully reoogTj^iAKMl l)y Hamifton ; l)ut it is recognised by him 
and others as possible only because there is another sort of thinking in 
the first place, and at the root of the whole — viz., Intuitive thinking, 
or thinking through a definite representation of the attributes con- 
ceived as eemmon to the class. We may think symbolically, but we 
must h^ Ujble to think intuitively, or by means of the image the 
corioeived relation, ere even symbolical thinking can be regarded as 
symbolical of anything. And did we only think symbolically, we 
should hitve no test either of clearness, distinctness, or oven truth in 
our thinking. We could never bring it to the test of experience, or 
lend it the enlightenment of intuition. It wmuld be literally “ blind 
thinking ” — ^the blind leading the blind. 

(On Mill’s dhapters on General Gonceptions, judgment, and Keason- 
ing, the reader may refer to an admirable criticism iri /Jami/toa versus 
a publication of which, unfortunately, only two parts appeared 
(Edinburgh, 1866). The exposure of the sophisti’ies of the criticism 
in those chapters is most thorough.) 
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CHAPTEIl XL 

THE CONCEPT — ITS CHAKACTEIUSTICS SPEC1AJ.LY CONSIDERED— COM- 
PREHENSION AND EXTENSION RELATION TO LANGUiVGE — 

INTUITIVE AND SYMBOLICAL TIIINIvINO. 

§ 120. It follows from what has been said on these points 
that every concept has a double or twofold side. As em- 
bodying the idea of an attribute or attributes, it has a 
meaning, content, or com prehension [Inhalt), As tlirough 
the attribute or attributes applicable to several objects, it 
has a compass, breadth, or extension [Umfang), It takes 
in objects or classes : in the former aspect it indicates attri- 
butes, in tlie latter it denotes objects ; but it cannot denote 
unless it first of all indicate or connote.^ So that con- 
notation is the ground of denotation — comprehension is the 
ground of extension. In the notion Man^ the attributes lifej 
sensation^ reason^ free-will make up the content or compre- 
liension ; in the same notion, white man^ black man^ copper” 
coloured man make np the extension. . . 

The attributes in the compreliension of a concept are fixed ; 
these do not vary. But the species, classes, or individuals 
oontaijied within the extension, vary according to our prin- 
ciple of division. . The specification now given is according 
to co/pwr, but wo may divide man equally well aoeording to . 
nationality. Here we should speak of Englishman^ Scotsman ^ 
Frenchman^ P^ussian^ Russian^ and Turk, Or we may divide 
according to his religion^ as Mohammedany Ohrlstiany Bud” 
dJiist, f Ot mik&v Christian we may take Papisty Presbyteriau, 
T|e oomprehensipn is thus invariable v the ex- 
tension is variable, according to the principle of division,, 

V Fot the proper use of this word see below, p. 173. 
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wliich of necessity iptroduces a new attribute^external to the 
coniprehension of the notion divided. 

As has been yvell pointed out,— in reply to the question, 
Wliat is speak in comprehension. What is art ? 

It m shill in production. Which are the arts? The answer 
is in extension. Pairdmg^ Sculpturcj Architectare^ &c., are arts. 

§ 121. The inadequacy of a concept as a representation, 
already noticed, is increased in proportion as the width of the 
extension of the concept is increased. Thus, take the in- 
dividual— say Sir Isaac Newton. First, I represent him as 
astronomer: This in}i)lieH or connotes ceitain attributes, as 
that he is and*27//e7/?^e;/^; but it does not give me the 
individual Newton. It leaves out EmfUshvum, Master of the 
Mint^ Professor of Mathematics. Newton may he astronomer, 
though he is none of these. Astronomer applies to him only 
in one relation, and iii this relation it might apply to, r.e., 
represent, a hundred men besides. 

Then, if I represent him simply. as a the less do I 
think of his proper individuality. I have given up even 
wdiat is distinctive in astronomer ; for he might be the 
former, and not the latter. If I think of him simply as 
existing <)v hemg^ my notion of him falls still short of the 
individual. In a word, the more extensive my view of the 
individual or his qualities, the less adequate and the more 
faint is my picture of the individual. In technical language, 
the more extensive my khowdedge, the less comprehensive is 
it,— the less does it hold the features of the individual. 

Thus, let X = astronomer, and A, B, C, D, E, the other 
qualities. of the 2 ««lividual Newton not implied in X. These 
taken together make up a perfect image of him. When I 
think of him as one of the X's, I do not think of him— /.e., 
necessarily think of him, as A, B, C, I), E. My knowledge of 
him, acobrdingly, as given in the concept X, is less than an 
adequate representation of the individual by A, B, C, P, E. 

§ 122* The neglect of attention to this distinction in 
our coheepts leads to the blank of thought itself, to mere 
verbalism, to using terms W'hich are literally nonsensical. 
Arid it is the source of nine-tenths ’of our controversies ; 
for unless we first of all ask ourselves and our opponents 
what precisely each means by the term to be applied to an 
object — -what is its comprehension — it is obvious that, as 
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opposing parties, we may be , f5ghtiDg absolutely in the darE 
We may literally, attach no meaning to, th^! word we use, or 
each of us may attach a totally differeint in to it, and 

so W in agreement, while we suppose we are in mortal 
conflict. Definition, — the unfolding or explication of the 
comprehension of terms,— is the first requisite to cledr and' 
distinct thinking in our own minds, and it is essential to 
the understanding of the position of other people, 

{a) In the view of the concept now given, I have regarded it as 
identical with what other writers call the ^ene^al O&nception, alletje- 
mtdne Vorstelluniii sclieyim^ notio, conceptio, rf^pre»eMdtio comm 

or univermlis. But concept or notion has been taken by 
some logicians in a narrower sense. 

We are told by Ucberweg, for example, that the notion 
Conreptufi) is that conception in which the sum total of the essential 
attributes, or the essence ( eftsenUa) of the object under con- 
sideration is conceived. By the phrase— (Mcrkm^e^ JVb^op), 
of the object we include not only the outward signs by which it is 
known, but all its parts, properties, activities, and relations, — in 
shoit, whatever belongs in any way to the object. , The essential 
(tasenUcdla) are those attributes which {a) contain the common and 
persistent basis for a multitude of others ; and on which (?>) the subsist- 
ence of the object, its worth and its meaning, depend. . . . Attributes 
are also called essential which are necessarily united to marks essen- 
tial in the stricter sense, and whose presence, therefore, indicates with 
certainty the presence of those others. . . . The other characteristics 
of an object are called non-essential {accidentia^ modi). The possibility 
of modi, or the capability to take this or that modifloatioh, must 
have its foundation in the essence of the pbject. . . . In perfect know- 
ledge, iiotions are valid only as they correspond to the types of the r^l 
groups of their (natural or mental) objects. . . , 

We recognise and distinguish the essential (a) in ourselves imme- 
diately by feeling and mediately by Ideas. ... The knowledge of oar 
own essence depends both on the consciousness ^f the ethical ideas, 
and on the amount of our actual existence in them. * ' 

{h) By means of the knowledge of the essence in ofesfelyeB, we 
recognise the essence of iiersons beyond us more or jess iu 

proportion to their relationship with ourselves. . . / . , - 

(c) ^he essence or the inner purpose of nature is- ^ 

the ethical duty of man, and is to be known in the pmpoHaoh of 
analog.' ‘ ' ' ; ’ ' v 

(d) With the inorganic objects of nature, 

itself, apd self|determinatioi^^ come after exls^hce^ as 
anothebj ahd tie mechanically becoming determined by. 

( Uebef •. ■■■;’ -y- ^ ® 

The cbhfiftpic^h vof -.a ■ .notion' ’ * ‘^^r4y.-a^riihk; 
on the basib Oflwhat^^^^i esson^ial for thb bbjlbt in itself, the 

problem of scieice, in its various departinehts; It is npt the problem 
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of &ny one science; and its are, simply those treated of in lnduG> 
tive Logic. To define n|oMon a with the knowledge of 

essence, is to be gililiy of narrowness in definition, Or to abhse the 
terra. It is, besides, to mlsS the essential character of the notion itself , 
and to pass beyondi Mie whole laws of thinking hltimate in the con- 
struction of a notion Q'wd notion. When we ask—** According to what 
raarks are objects to , be : grouped together and their notions formed ? ” 
—-what are the raatfk^ of the essential as distinguished from the non- 
essential or accidental attributes? — there are really tw^o questions 
involved. H .1 Wl^t pf attrjbj jte is e sa en MaJ ? (2.) Wh at attafibnte 
in a given case is essentigd ? An answer might be given by logic proper 
to the former queafion^^n saying that an attribute is essential when 
it is of such a kind that tiH object in which it inheres would not be, or 
not be what it is, in its absence. Such an attribute is exlemioh m body. 
This would further fulfU the test of being the permanent ground of 
other derivative attributes, — such J>(jure^ position^ directly ; and 
co/owr indirectly. It will be found, however, that the application of 
such a test is When we descend 

to the properties of individual objects, and to the classes of things, we 
inay go back a certain way and find gromiding attributes, bu;t.we can 
never be certain that these are the ultimate and thus the absolutely 
essential. What attribute in a given case is the essential one ? Shall 
we say that it is that without which the object could not be ? But 
then this supposes that we have already defined the object in its essen- 
tial character. Shall we say that it is an attribute which afibrds a 
permanent ground for other attributes ? But can we call this properly 
essential, or constitutive of the being of the object, object? Sup- 
pose we know,' as we only can know, by observation and induction, 
what, then, is to lie our test of the essential in an object as compared 
witlr the accidental ? Suppose this test is, that at a given point in the 
history of physical science we find certain attributes i:)rior to Others in 
the order of nature, on wliicR those others depend, are we at phce to 
say that these are the essential attributes of the object ? If sq, what hap- 
pens when we find, through further analysis, that those so-called essen- 
tial atteibutes are themselves deyeiident on others? — are themselves 
derivative'?; And is this process of analysis to stop? Can we at 

any time say t^at we have found the essential attributes of any object, 
taken objectively ? Or rather is it not the case, that in every stage of in-j 
ductiye inqtii^, we can only say that we have found attributes prior to 
othersi’bht this ultimate and permanently essential still necessarily escape 
— the prim of all the objects of our sensible experi- 
Wp0, or of 0^ of that experience, then, and then only, could 

we deferminefhe esteutial attribu or attributes of the object. In fact, 
th% te^m; objectively implied, has properly only reference to 

00^^ in which we deal with a ^ii^^ 

■ qir , to n^thenw^tical constructions in which the ground ing 

concept of es^ensi^n,, is nmdified ; by us according 

^rtein; means. of ■. definition.:;' m-’ 

be given in its essence^ but this only 
ideally, for thW are: m the prim pf 
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extenBion itself. And the true essence may, probably does, lie in iiuity 
of force belund the whole of the extended wbrldi 

§ 123. But concepts are naturally expressed in Terms, This 
leads to the consideration of the relations between thought 
and speech. The essential element in human speech is its 
symbolical character. Words are the signs or symbols of intel- 
ligence, or rather of the products of intelligence as a mental 
act. Intelligence is essential to the formation of language, 
and is in exercise previously to the production of the word or 
sign. The faculty of language, whigh depends partly on the 
organs of speech and the power of producing sounds, is ol)^ 
viously natural to man, as his inteUigence is. But the 
faculty comes into play at the prompting of intelligence, and 
in order to satisfy the needs of human consciousness. Intel- 
ligence is thus the principle and the source of langiiage. Its 
conditions are given us in our physical organisation : but no 
arrangement of mere articulate sounds can constitute human 
language; for its essential characteristic is, that it is sym- 
bolical of meaning or thought. Speech is not merely a series 
of words, but a series of word-signs expressiye of thought, 
feeling, desire, and will. 

§ 124. The necessity for language appears to arise at the 
point of our earliest generalisation — even our earliest abstrac- 
tion, which is made general. We need a sign for that feature, 
or those features wliich several objects present in common. 
The moment we begin to generalisb, that moment do we give 
expression by the word or term. The process of forming 
notions is one of diseugaging an attribute or variety of attri- 
butes from the individual objects *of perce^\ti«m. TJii$ amounts 
to disconnecting those attributes from definite conditions of 
time and place. We have, therefore, recourse to the word 
or term, whicli comes in the place of the individual object 
of perception, and serves as a point or termination for the 
generalising intellectual act, and further, as a wliich 

binds the abstracted attributes together. In yirtue, there- 
after, of the principle of association by which one objeot sug- 
gests or recalls another that has once been connected with 
it, the word brings before us in all time the attribute or sum 
of attributes i marked, or it recalls to us some individual ob^ 
ject in which these attributes are embodied. We thus by 
association cpnnect the word and tha concept, and by the 
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same principle we are enabled to bring back our notions 
to rernembrance* ^ ^ 

§ 1254 The first stage in the process that leads to naming 
seems to be that of fixing on or abstracting, as it may be called, 
an attribute amid the complexity of attributes presented to 
perception* This is the first arrest of intelligence — -the con- 
centration of consciousness on one out of many of its objects. 
This arrest of intelligence is many-sided ; and it is strong as 
the powers of the world around ns. It is bright and vivid as 
that world is clear and intense. It is varied as the wide 
sphere of nature itself. In this stage, however, we do not at 
first need language, aud we do not use it. The thing known 
is before us as a reality ; and while this is so we do not need 
to name it. The perception is fixed on the percept ; the 
percept stands for botli thing and name. 

§ 126. But there comes a time when this quality perceived 
is no longer present to the mind, present in time or in space, 
its reality has become a thing of the past ; yet it is a memory. 
And other impressions arrest the perc^eption ; but the under- 
standing is vigilant, and it appreliends relations of resem- 
blance. The quality originally perceived passes into the term 
of a relation, and we have now the ground of the general ab- 
stract. But this is an idea, a concept, or thing in the mind, 
and it would pass away but for the name. The name thus be- 
comes the outward or sensuous sign of the dim abstract; the 
kind of familiar friend of (Tur thought, wljich fixes and keeps 
it, on which, as it were, thought leans. What was originally 
perceived, but not named, becomes roimrJncss^ or sq^arenessy or 
redness, ov, tvhitenew^i hlackn^h — this ness indicating being in 
each case to begin with, and this round or square indicating 
the kind of quality perceived in each case. This gives us the 
abstract noun perhaps ilie first or earliest of names ; 

for quality precedes the notion of class, and grounds it. Class 
means simply similarity of quality in things, and every quality 
in ail object is capable of raising that object to a member of a 
class, because the quality may be found in other obiects, 

§ 1274 The third stage is that of the class, or concrete coni’ 
men name or ; no means that a great number of 

things or objects is^^^ g^^ a common relation oi ro* 

semblance;^^ W as it were, or whatever stands 

for the abstract quality ; and we have the common concrete,— 
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the round mxdi ih^ square^^he red — ^that is, we 

have names of classes of things.} and to the name we 
transfer^ as it were, the Imrden of thought— ^tlie burden of the 
whole indefinitude of individuals comprised under the namei 
It is now in the generality of thought, when we have passed 
from perception, and the real before U8, : that we have re- 
course to the name, and thus designate the generality of 
abstraction. To me it appears that the abstract quality is 
first named as inner ness^ or hollowness^ or redness^ or whiteness; 
and then, by a more concrete form of thought, the common 
term arises, and we name not so much the quality, as the 
things possessing it, by inner, hollow, ^ed, or white — ^that is, 
we get the class-name. 

§ 128. The concept may be said to be imperfect until it is 
named, expressed, and fixed in a verbal sign. Concepts are 
far from being mere words , — flatus vocis ; tho movA. is but a 
sign of thought, and the thought is there before it ban receive 
the sign. Speech is not the mother, but the god-mother of 
knowledge.” Yet it is true ‘‘ that we could never have risen 
above the very lowest degrees in the*Bcale of thought without 
the aid of signs.” /The concept is rendered ‘' permanent for 
consciousness by being fixed and ratified in a yerbal sign ^ 
and the thought it indicates, from being embodied in the term, 
gains in clearness, distinctness, and definiteness. 

(ti) The generality of tlie concept does not lie in a community of llame. 
It is not the essence of the word, says Abelard, as word, which can be 
attributed to several ; the vocal sound which constitutes the word is 
always actual and particular eacJi time it is pronounced, and not 
universal, but it is the signification one attaches to it Whi^ is generat 
— (Abelard, Glosmlm rorphyriurn — (llemu8at)^Franth:ii., 175.) 

§ 129. This is the primary and normal relaticu of words « 
aud names to concepts. But there is' another' 
frequently happens that, in the employment of 
sign, this does not suggest tho wdiole amount ojf thouidi^^ 
which it is the adequate expression. On 
frequently give and take the sign, either witht?#h p^^ 
indistinct bo^soiousness of its meaning, or without am 
actual qbpst^ousness of its significatioU at was the ’ 

■ point; 

Hamilton, L. yiU., vol. ih. pp, 137, 18^^^ 

^ Hamilton, ,p. 172. 
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tion between Intuitive and Symbolical Thouglit The latter 
is a common form of thinking ; we use names for concepts, 
believing that we can unfold the meaning at will. It is neces- 
sary for rapidity in thinking ; it is necessary also in oases 
where we cannot actually depict to the mind every point or 
individual element of the concept, as in large numbers, 
where we proceed through aggregates regarded as units. 
But it is a frequent source of error, and often a cloak for 
absurdity. The actual unfolding of the meaning or attri- 
butes in the imagination — ^intuitive thinking — is the neces- 
sary corrective in ordinary cases of this blind thinking.” 

§ 130. In the case especially of a complex concept, that is, 
a concept which involves a considerable variety of attributes, 
we do not stop each time wo use the term which denotes it 
to realise fully to the mind each and all of the attributes con- 
tained in it. We habitually employ general terms without 
fully, or even in any considerable degree, realising their 
meaning. When we speak, for example, of Oovemmeiitj 
Churchy Staie^ ConslitutioTij Commerce^ JurhdkHon, &o., we do 
not on each occasion of their use unfold to our mind all the 
constituent elements of the notions indicfHecl by those terms. 
And yet we employ them appropriately enough. Were one 
of these terms substituted for another in a discussion, as 
Hume has remarked, we should at once detect tlie iiicon- 
grui^.^ We employ these terms witlioui articulately unfold- 
ing the full meaning of each, with a (‘onviction that it is in 
our power to do so if requited. We can carry out a process 
of thought in this abbreviated form ; and as such it is called 
spnholkalj .seeing thiU*wc mak^ use of s} rnbols as substitutes 
for the contents of notions. The pro<‘oss might appropriately 
• be called shorihmd thinking. Wlicjn, on tlie otlier hand, we 
actually realise to the mind all tin* attributes contained in a 
notion, our thought is said to be mtuiihe ; for the moment 
we depart from conception that is imrely symbolical, call 
up before the mind an individual representation or embodi- 
ment of the attributes contained in tlie concept, — taking this 
representation at the, same time as the type of the class. 

(a) This uistittoticn of knowledge, or rather of thought, as intuitive 
anti symbolical — one of the most important analyses at once in psychol- 


> Treatise of llumnn JS^atare, L 7. 
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ogy and in Logic— was taken by Leibnitz, in a paper published by him 
in 1684, entitled J)e CogmUone^ et Idcis. “ For the most ^t,” 

says Leibnitz, “ especially in an analysis of any length, we do not view 
at once the whole characters or attributes of the thing, but in place 
of these we employ the explication of which, iii to what they sig- 
nify, we are wont, at the moment of actual thought, to omit, for the 
sake of brevity, knowing or believing that we have this explication 
always in our power. Thus, when I think a chiliogon (or polygon of a 
thousand equal sides) I do not always consider the. various attributes of 
the side, the equality, and the number of a thousand, but use these 
words (whose meaning is ol)scmely and imperfectly presented to the 
mind) in lieu of the notions which I have of them, because I remember 
that I possess the signification of these words, though their applica- 
tion and explication I do not at present deem to be necessary ; this 
kind of thinking I am used to call Mind or \tynd)olicaI, We employ it 
in algebra and in arithmetic, l)ut in fact, universally. And ceitainly 
where the notion is very complex, we cannot think at once all the in- 
gredient notions ; but where this is iiossible — at least, inasmuch as it 
is possible — I call the notion — (Quoted, Hamilton, 

L. X.) 

§ 131. Symbolical knowledge may thus not inaptly bo 
compared to a bank-note. We accept and pass a note- 
say £1, — from hand to hand without considering each time 
we do so how niiany shillings, sixpences, or pence the 
piece of paper represents. We do not unfold to the mind 
the exact constituents of the value represented by the 
note, Tliis is analogous to our use of general words. 
We employ general terms witl.out forming to qur an 

exact representation of the various attributes indicated by 
them, just as wc do not consider each time we pass a note 
tliat it stands for 240 pence. The process is in both cases 
an abbreviation of labour, anci‘’is, in botl^cases, a, symbolical 
act. We sliould render tins symbolical act in- 

stead of blindly passing the mark or symbol as a substitute# 
for the things represented, wo set about counting the; money# 
represented in the one case, or picturing to our minds 
attributes represented in the ()tlier. 

§ 1 32- It is thus obvious that we may have two kinds of 
objects fitted to stand as the type of a class of tbihgs, 
may, in the first place, make the representation of any one : 
indiyidual of a class stand for all the other indiyidwals of th^t : 
class, by considering only those points which ;it bae, in com- 
rnon with those other individual objects, ■ In case we , 
liilly realise ihe contqhts of our concept or notion. 
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would call thief aii intuitwe thou^htj not that it is merely an 
intuition, but that it is an intuition constituted into the type 
of a class of objects ; it is, in fact, an intuition and a thought* 
This is the highest and best form of an act of conception^ and 
is that towards which, bn all occasions, we ought hs much as 
possible to strive. 

In the second place, wo may take the symbol or term 
which denotes the concept or notion, and rest satisfied with 
it, without fully realising the contents of the notion— Unfold- 
ing them before the mind. This term, from its application 
and associations, designates equally any one of a class of 
individual objects, and only the individuals of that class. 
Whatever, accordingly, we think as a])])licabl 0 to the symbol 
or involved in the symbolical knowledge, we regard as ap- 
plicable to any one and to all of the indivitluals which it 
represents. We have an illustration of intuitive thought in 
the case of Geometry. Here bur I'oasouings refer to an individ- 
ual diagram, regarded simply as representing all the possible 
figures of the class to which it belongs. We have an ex- 
ample of symbolical thought in the case of Algebra, where the 
process of investigation is carried on entirely by means of 
symbols, representative, it may be, of a quantity wlnoli, dur- 
ing the process, is regarded by us as entirely unknown 
or indefinite. In Algebra, for example, to quote a case, you 
may4ake the division of unity into any two parts. Here it 
is shown that the difference of their squares is equal to the 
difference of the parts themselves. It does not matter what 
the numbers are. Letters will represent them. This is a 
Tiniversal law or fm'ffiTiila whicTi is worked out, in total nn- 
condbiousness of definite pictures or images attached to the 
terms, 

§ 133. This distinction of symbolical and intuitive know- 
ledge has a very wide and important application. There are 
eases in which symbolical thinking is an absolute necessity. 
Thinkpf the difference between the idea of a figure of 1000 
sides, and that of a triangle or figure of three sides. The latter 
ive are able qiiite well definitely to imagine, to picture. The 
other we cannot; but we know what it means. And how so? 
As appear^ to mo simply by repeating units, which we know 
or can picture. Kve and ten we can picture, 100 we can 
hardly ; but we can realise the 100 through the five or ten. 
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As we go on to 500> to 1000, r the tEoijght grows more dim 
as si; picture, yet our knowledge is e&>t, enough, because we 
go on forming units of which the larger njamber is composed. 
When I am told that the distance of the sub from the earth is 
92^400,000 miles, or that the mean - disianee of Uranus from 
the sun is 1,754,000,000 miles, I confess ■t3h& I cannot picture 
either of these distances to my imagination; I cannot make 
what is called an intuitive thought of it, yCt I know it in a 
symbolical and even definite manner. In the same way, when 
I am told that light travels at the rate of 186,000 miles per 
second, and tlms traverses the distance from the sun to the 
earth in eight minutes, I have but a Symbolical or unpiotur- 
able knowledge; yet it is all the knowledge I can have in the 
case. We must be content to think those numbers through 
the repetition of pictiirable units merely. We may picture or 
construe to the imagination so many units— say five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty; but after that, each of these sums is itself 
regarded as a unit, and thus becomes the basis of a higher 
calculation or concept. And there is no reason why twenty 
units should be regarded as less a unit than one. The tioenty 
is virtually one, — one as against everything less or more than 
itself, — ^a true unit; and wo may thus add or repeat this 
unit, as much as any smaller unit we know, . Algebra all 
through is very much tin's kind of knowledge ; gepine try, as 
I have said, is not so ; for at eac^ step we have the picture 
of a figure before us. For this reason, algebraic training is 
not so good a mental discipline as geometry; and both are 
inferior as means of culture to^the study of the soienoes of 
in tuition, or of fact and probability. V . v 

§134. It is possible to carry on long trains of reaso^tng 
in this the symbolical method. In fact, it 
usual of all methods. But it is this oiroum^tanoe which' 
mainly allows contradiction and absurdity 
which otherwise we should at once 
indeed, how so much is written and accepted ^ W 
neverthetes8,jwo are totally unable to conceive or c 
intelligible. I When contradictory propoBitibft0y;arO stated in 
terms^ whosi^ meaning we fully apprehend, t$e‘ cbntradibtipn 
at once flashes on the mind. This woiild be tlie case always, 
if each of oipr teims were fully and definitely understpbd. 
But as we terms symbolically, we may and do eiiiploy 
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terms of contradictory import, form these into propositions 
and reasonings, accept ijxe eonolnsion as valid, without behig 
at all aware of any inoongniity. Yet when our reasoning 
encloses a contradiotion, however cloaked or concealed, the 
whole process is absolutely null ; it is, in a word, nonsensical 
or meaningless. To accept the meaningless for the mean^^ 
ing, non-sonse for sense, is one marked danger of purely 
symbolical thinking, A frequent use of definition, and the- 
substitution of intuitiA^ for symbolical thinking, are our 
main safeguards against contradiction and confusion in any 
discussion. 
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THE LAWS OF TIIOIKUIT : IDENTrTY — -T?ON*CONTIIADICTION 

EXCLUDED MIDDLE DETEHlMININtl REASON. 

§ 135. If there be in thought form essential and universal, 
this must depend on law necessary in thinking. If, when- 
ever we think, or in wliatever we call thinking, tliore is a 
type to which the act of thinking conforms, in order to its 
very existence, then tins type must de})end on a law, that 
is, a rule so uniform and general as to amount to universality. 
Tlie matter of our thinking varies indefinitely ; rules of gener- 
ality may apply to it ; diflerence does not destroy the matter 
of thought. Variation from form destroys form, — -destroys, 
in fact, thought itself. Hence the law which regulates this 
unchanging form must itself bo aij unchanging law, — ^depen- 
dent, that is, on the very nature of the thinking subject, — 
necessary, universal, and thus essential to the very being and 
act of thinking. 

§ 136. The unchanging character of form of thought 
proyos the necessary character of the law of thought ; this, 
again, proves the unchanging character of the form of thought. 
We may either say that thought as form is neoessary, un- 
changing, universal; or that the law of thought is so. The 
form is the concrete embodiment of the law; the law is the 
abstract statement of the form. 

§ 137. The laws of thought are usually divided into the 
contingent and the necessary ; but the latter alone are the 
proper laws of thought. We may think successively in 
various spheres of knowledge, or of various objects. Where 
the objects ol^ thought differ, the laws or conditions of our 
thinking therti differ also. Thus we may think a state of 
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consciotisiieN ; we do so as in time, as contrasted with a 
past sta,te, and as void of dimensions. We may think an 
object of sense^—quaiiiy or percept. This we think not 
only as now or in time ari object oT thought, but as iii a par- 
ticular space related to an object or objects in co-adjacent 
spaces* it is contingent whether we think the sensation or 
say the sun-dial : and therefore the conditions under which 
we think in each case are in so far contingent. These may 
metaphysically or really become necessary to the thought 
regarded as the thought of the given object ; but there being 
no necessity for our thinking the determinate object, there is 
no absolute or universal necessity of the condition upon our 
thought. These arc therefore for tlioiiglit itself contingent 
laws or conditions. They apply only if we liappen to think 
of certain or determinate objects. 

But the laws proper of thouglit are necessary laws. In 
other words, thought of any ol>ject is impossible apart from 
them. They are tlie laws of thought as thought. Whatever 
be the object we think, we must think it as identical with itself, 
as in absolute contrast to its contradictory correlative, and* 
that on pain of the annihiJatioii of the thought itself. Apart 
from the contingent conditions of thinking, certain acts of 
thought would not be; apart from the necessary conditions 
of thinking, no act of thouglit would bo. The laws of thought 
thus imply a certain abstraction from objects. To them the 
object is as to its real natiirS or characters indifFerent. Some 
object there must be in order that the law may be manifested 
in exercise. But any object is all that is needed. They 
bear the sapie relatioiv^o the ot^ects of experience which the 
laws of universal grammar bear to the words of different 
anguages. They contain the intelligible forms of the pbjecisy 
the principles of universal grammar embody the possible 
oombihations pf the words which constitute intelligible, tli at 
is, possible speech. 

§138. At the same time these laws are inaccurately de- 
scribed as independent of all experience. They are not so, 
either as to their known origin, — the possibility even of their 
conception by or of their realisation in our oonsoibusness ; 
fpr this always supposes some instance, either given in ex- 
perienop or created the interest of pure thought by the 
imagination^ They are independent of experience only in 
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tlie 8^,1160 of not being merely gonemlisjgbtion eicperienee, 
but, OOp^itions . even of its possibility elements correlative 
witb;;:;p[]^':^^^ Xq^c is;tbii8T^i0l;;;^^ ;fbrm^-p| f 

thought, that is, of the laws^ of the for& of,^ thought 

in iti utmost genera dependent or the expres- 

..sioSh'di^; n'ecessa . - - . ' 

§ l39. The fundamental virtue of the form 
cfoneistency of thought with itself. Thought postulates this 
in order to its very existence. Thought radically inconsist- 
ent is null; it is not thought, — it is merely words. Nedes- 
sary oonneotiou is the higher virtue of thought* This, how- 
ever, is something that follows upon^and iSs^ to 

consistency. Consistency is shown when w© can think ^ a 
notion without self-destruction. It is the^ blure possibility of 
a notion. v . 

§ 140. JTh© consistency of thought with itself needs explica- 
tion. This implies (1) itself — definite thought ^concept), con- 
sisting of a definite mark or marks, to begin witln Whatever 
transcends definite thought transcends logical law. The 
limitation of a concept depends on its constitiution through 
its marks or attributes. The predicate itself dr self pr in 
self is utterly inapplicable, unless to a definite concept or 
notion. 

The laws of thought are thus, in their 
applicable only to definite thought. There rriuifc b^ 
cept constituted ere any of them® can come into 'play. !J^hey 
are in the movement of constitution; but they arp ,fidly,,Ve:al^ * 
ised and applied to the concef)t or product of: tbp act. Bui 
this concept may be of the ulftiost geaemlity^lpa^vided only ; 
it possess definite content. Hence the lawtf^s^^^ 
from the earliest inov(?ment of thought. THo^ojU^ 
liaye at least an attribute, or be an attribute 
butes. Hence they are utterly inapplicable is palled 

pure being or pure thought — the alleged 
immanent dialectic or constructive prpce^^tidf 
. 8S ^ualityless,; cannot, 

: law :dfe|deni|ty or Non-Contr^ictipu^;^fi^|^li^:;I|)p^^^ 

: hp':';pd|idbiUt|'^ pr^ con0ttdp®p||||i^ 

' yiefd^- 

. (2) They^ |id:ap|»bpabld-ip-4Ke' c 
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only hyp6th€fticaliy/‘but essentially tg i/vbatever 

may at any time in tlio formula. Thus we 

^ ' strict^' ■|||'g^l^'ah",^hfinit .:■ ;hori.-^^.teehoO^ 

being in time of an absolute ■ bomih^^ 

ment of being M time ; but we can say that if we could 
actually think what either set of words implies, there would 
be two contradiol^ries. We can know what would be coutrar 
diotory fn)m l3reM of expression, even though that forra 
ia not capablepbf being translated into an actual or definite 
object of thoughtv 

§ 141. A oohcept being an itself or self — that is, possessing 
definite attributes— it must be thought as such, if thought at 
all. In other word^^^ the concept and the sum of characters 
which make it Up are identical ; and the concept as a whole is 
convertible with the sum of characters as its parts. In this is 
manifested the force of the law of Identity [j^rmcipwin Meri^ 
titatis). It implies that a concept in thought is what It is 
in thought, ;aiid not its opposite — contradictory or contrary. 
Every o^eti of thought is conceived as itself — or every A 
or, |bs BaUiUgarten puts it, following every sxibjeict k 

j^redicath'of itsdf. This is the principle at the root of logioal 
affirmation ■ or position.^ It is at least that without which 
affirmation would be impossible. 

(a) The ^ expression of the Law of Identity seems to he due 
to ^€7€tl' tk poety t’ ^op fiiim€pai, — it behoves US to 

say aud,,to |hiUk th^^ that which is^ in. — (Cf. Ueberweg, LoijiCf jy, StS2.) 
Thk the fragments of Parmenides, edited by Mullacb, , But 

the firatr writer ^ who grasped it in its fuil signiiicance, and stated it 
fojC; mod^rp a scholar of Scotus, about 

th«^^ ^d of ibe century. He died in 1320. In bis work, 

/^uai^tiones sumr XII. Lihros Metaphyaicm — ymctiiSf 1481, he makes 
the Law not only co-ordinate with that of Contradiotibn^ 

^ but aeco^d^'W'the L4w of Identity the first place. Bis formula is 

of 1513, Qiiaest. v. p. 21 a, and Hamilton^ 

(&) FUtp heid^int reg^d to sensible things that, as they are in constant 
ehangb^M^ch ; ]^ unites opposites, or contradictions. They do not 
exist, ^they < a state of ^ flow between being and non- being. 

We cfumot the sensible thing is what it is, or that it is not. 

H4 axiom of Non-Contradjption applies to 

' ' heUig; ' unchangeable. 

■. But ■ 

240,) ■ C; 
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(c) Aristotle recognised the validity of the principle of Identity dn 
such expressions as “to say that being is not or that not being is, is 
false; to say that being is and not being is not, is true.” — (i/et., iv. 7, 
ix. TO. 

(d) Aquinas says that those propositions are tlie most known by them- 
selves in which the same is predicated of itself, as rtian m ma% or 
whose predicates are included in the definition of the subject, as maw- 
is animal — (Contra OentUeH^ i. 10. Quoted by Hamilton, Zo<yic, vol. iv. 
Appendix on Lawn of Thoudht.) 

(e) Baumgarten expressly distinguished the laws of Identity and Con- 
tradiction, and called the former '‘f yrifHdpiumpodtiome8iveA(^^^ 

His fonnula is: Every possible A is A, or whatever is, that is, or 
every subject is predicate of itself. — (Met, § 11; cf. Hamilton, Lo(/iCf 

L. V.) 

(f) Hegel remarks regarding Identity stated as A is A, that no one 
thinks or speaks accordiiig to it. — (Log. i. 2 ; 32 it. ; ZVey/. , § 1 1 5. ) ' 
The truth is that no one can accurately think otherwise than in accord- 
ance with it, whether he make this explicit or not. When we reason, 
we do not need to syllogise, though our reasoning is an implicit 
syllogism. No more do we need to speak in the formula, or in words 
precisely corresponding to it, however rigidly we may assume it. It 
would certainly be idle and somewhat ridiculous to say a planet is a 
planet, magnetimi is m,agn(ti,srn, a spirit is a spirit ; but such a state- 
ment is not false, and it may be necessary to identify a concept with 
its essential characters, when it is alleged, as by Hegel, that it is other 
than it is, or that it is itself aixd is also other than it is. K a man 
Bays yes is no, one is obliged to formulate the denial by saying yes is 
yes, and no is no ; or if he says good is evil, and evil good ^ we are con- 
strained to say no — good is good, and evil is evil 

§ 142. The Law of Identity implies affirmation and pega- 
tion—position and exclusion — identity and differenoe. This 
correlation arises from the limitation implied iu the oonstitu- 
eut attributes or qualities ol^a conoe^^t# This Qonstituthm 
or self-hood of the concept is the ground in thought of the 
negation, difference, not-selfness. The latter is impossible 
apart from the former, is conditioned by it, has no meaning 
apart from the positive concept as a sum of attributes. 

T^^ side may be expressed in thA; formula-^ 

which is not B, is not-B. A concept canno? remain identieal 
with itself, unless in so far as it remains different from what 
is not itself. The negation is not necessarily a positive con- 
cept, or itself *an attribute or sum of attributes. It may be, 
and general^ is a purely ideal negation, or the concepl^ion of 
the absence or abstraction of given attributes, e.y., Being 
and non-Beii^gj Ohe and iVbn^, either generally or of a given 
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olM, Cefitaur and no- Centaur. Being or is the 

general concept we have. Won-being is a mere relative, sup- 
posirig being, but is the sublation wholly of being, Uliere 
can be no: reality or really existing object in negative rela- 
tion to being. 

(a) Ueberweg adds the axiom of Consistency {principhim commii- 
mtke)^ as allied to that of Identity. It is expressed , — A which U By 

jB, or every attribute which belongs to the notion may serve as a 
predicate to the same. The formula, — Not- A is mot- Ay is merely 
an application of the axiom of Identity to a negative notion. So 
which is not-By is not- By is only an api^lication of the principle of Con- 
sistency ; and is the groiyid of negation. 

There seems to me to be no necessity for adding this so-called axiom 
of Consistency; : Everything it can do for us is embraced in the scope 
of the Law of Identity. When we say A irhUh is B is By we merely 
apply the Law of Identity, after analysis or delinition of Ay-^A heimj 
B is B. AgSLin, A which is not-By is not-By is the negative side of the 
Law of Identity, for A being given as not-B, or lying out of B, is 
merely A lying out of B, or A (a definite concept) being given as 
different from what is not - itself (B) is simply held different from 
what is not - itself (B). We cannot affirm the Law of Identity .on its 
positive side without implying its negative application. A thing or 
concept cannot remain identical with itself, unless in so far as it re- 
mains different from what is not-itself. 

§143, The Law of Iclentity, in saying that a concept is 
itself and nothing else — that A is Ay and not not- A — -shows, 
as we have seen, a neg|^tivo side, a negation or denial. 
While it affirms the identity or convertibility of the concept 
with itselif^ it denies the identity of the opposite (contradic- 
tory) pfi the concept with itself. This implies that a concept 
cannot be* conceived ^as itselT, and also as its contradictory 
opposite in the same act of thought. A caimot be conceived 
Awand not^ A in the same act or in one act of thought, 
or even in two succeeding acts of thonght — that is, at all. 
This is the Law of Non-Contradiction. Idie violation of it, 

, if that were possi^^ to thought, would be the nullity of 
Ihpugbt itself,' A andnot-A cannot bo both thought of the 
stoe concept. Circle and Square cannot be both conceived 
of the same figure, or conjoined in one act of thought. A 
conceived as bqbivalent to not- A is conceived as equivalent 
to nothing or zedroi 

The principle of Non-Contradiction has been expressed— 

Judgments opposed contradictorily to each other, as, A is 
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B, A is not B, — cannot both be true. Tlie one or the other 
must be false. From tho truth of the one follows the false- 
liood of the other. The double answer, Yes and No, to one 
and the same question, in the same sense, is inadmissible.” ^ 
144. The law of Non- Contradiction is inaccurately ex- 
pressed in the formula — It is impossible for the same thing to he 
and not to he. This refers, not to the concept as a concept, 
or object of our thought, but to an individual or real object 
in time, or in time and space. Existence in time and non- 
existence in time are not incompatible uidess they be predi- 
cated of the same individual at one and the same time. Tho 
individual may pass in succession from existence to non- 
existence, or from infancy to maturity, or from black to grey. 
But this in no way affects the scope of tho law of Non-Con* 
tradictioii ; for tlu'se ()}>posite predicates or concepts of the 
same individual can still not be conceived as belonging to 
tho individual in one and the same act of thought. He cannot 
be conceived as existent and non existent, in one~tliat is, 
in a consistent thonglit. Tlio eleiuGnt of time as a varying 
condition of existence and thought has no effect whatever on 
the fundamental consistency oi inconsistency of attributes 
conceived. Affirmation and negation of contradictory attri- 
butes are cpiite possible, in successive times, of a persistent 
or enduring object, but tlioy are not consistent or possible of 
tho same subject in the same act of thought, The law of 
Non-Oontradiction is, tlierefore, of universal applicability in 
all definite thought. Tlie only time which Logic knows is 
the present, and that not as the time of an actual event, but 
as the time merely of an ideaf conception. Properly speak- 
ing, the is of the pioposition has no reference tp actual time ; 
but to consistency of concept with coficopt, ^ 

{a) Judgments opposorl contradictorily cannot be true at the same 
time.” But tins is inexact. (1) If “at the same time” refers to the 
judgments as acts of thought, it says too little. This would not help 
us to avoid oontiadiction, for two judgments might be as to matter 
contradictory, if thought at different times — Tkt X(Uk 4 is the pro- 
dmiion (>fo)ie man ; The lUod is the prediction of semreU The 

one might be said in the 17th century, the other ip tile l^hpyet they 
are contradictory judgments. (2) “At the same tieim 

to the oohten|s of the judgments, and means that judjfipeftta contra- 
dictdiily opposed cannot be true together, or canntot both he true. 

1 Ueberweg, Zo^ic, p. 235. 
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But in this reference inexact. —(Ueberweg, Logk^ 

To speak of tAe ^ with the law of 

diction is unduly ;^.ttbc^deritally to limit it. Two oonoeptiohe which 
are conttadlotory esseiitiaU in time — ie, , in the indivkible 

act of thought which comprehends them. The effort of thought is to 
hold them toge^er at the same moment, while it finds it impossiple 
to unite them in 

§ i45. The law of Non-Contradiction regulates— (1) the con- 
cept as suoh^' (2) the concept in relation to an attribute (con^ 
tradMo in a^ecUi) ] (3) mediate contradiction in corollaries.^ 

Of two oohtradicto^ judgments, we know that both cannot 
be true; but, we do not thus necessarily know which is true, 
and which false.* The principle docs not enable us to ascer- 
.taiu this ; but only that having found somehow that one is 
true, we are certain that the* other is false. Is this man, after 
trial, proved guilty or notV Ho is proved guilty, therefore 
it is false that he is proved not guilty> He is proved not 
guilty ; therefore it is false that he is proved guilty. , XJntil, 
however, we have to do with a definite judgment in tiine^ we 
cannot go. bSyond the merely formal position of saying that 
both cannot be . true. 

(a) Aristotle, has expressed the law’’ in various fonnuke. Thus : ** A 
' thing caauot at once be and not be in one and the same subject and 
under the same relatm — , iii. 3. rh yap avrh ajxa HwApx^tP re /cal 
fjL^ avr^^al Kara rh avr6,) Again: “ The same 

thing eanndi at the same time be and not be.” Again ; ** Affirmation 
and negation cannot*be true at tlie same time of the same subject;” — 
iii; The same subject does not admit at the same time of 

two ebntra^y:^^^ — (Cf. Jim. /*r., ii. 2.) This, according to 

Aristotk, IS tWm certain of all principles. — (Alet.f iii. 3.) It ’ is 
: iudcmobstrabley the absurdity of its denial can be shown. 

the principle of contradiction applies to sensible 
thh^gs, The same object cannot in actuality or 

opposites; though it m.ay be capable of 
paa^jg, — properly contraries.— 

' 2 ^ in the image nor in the object, but simply 

does not of non-existence, however, is primarily 

in the ' nhga^i^Jvju^ wdiieh we think the discrepancy be* 

It can always be. used "^bjjddupte what 
to .exist ; never to;;denpte what' 
true,that{ the same thing; which 
:that ■ the :same 

, . . ^ Ueberweg, Lo^ic, p. 236. 



§ 146, The condition of is complete 

identity in sense, both in the single terms of the judgment, 
and in their affirmation and negation.? W the sense of 
the terms is indefinite, or vacillating, yes and no may be 
answered to the (apparently) same question.^ Think exactly, 
and state precisely is the rule of contradictories. 

Affirmation and negation difier according as we consider 
the concepts as absolute, or phamoinenal merely of what 
transcends them. What, for example, appears Jp sense may 
be affirmed as a sensible fact, and denied as a transcendental 
or supersensible fact. We may say what I perceive is, what 
I perceive is not, in tlie sense that it is«inerely the manifesta- 
‘tion of something beyond itself as cause. The^ are quite 
different senses, and tJiey are only conflicting when con- 
fused and regarded as one. The law of Non-Gontradiotion is, 
moreover, in no way afiectod ; it is still strictly and properly 
absolute in respect of the sensible phauiomenon ; for this, as 
an object of perception or knowledge, is as it is— as it ex^ 
ists at a given time — and cannot be idontified with aught 
else, either in tlio given time or in any other. What rela- 
tions it may have to the transcendental is a wholly separate 
point, and can in no way be regulated by the law of Non-Con- 
tradiction. At the same tinuN the assertion of the absolute 
or real identity of tlie differenceB of experience is fatal to the 
possibility of any truth whatever. Vacillation iii regard to 
the sphere of tlie affirniation and negation is at the root of 
iiiost of the current Hegelian fallacies. Their apparent pro- 
fundity is only lack of transparency. 

(a) ‘‘ Motion and change have reality («.<?., independently of human 
comprehension); and judgrneiits opjwsed to each other contradictorily 
cannot both be true.*’ — '( I J cberweg, p. 240.) 

The change which the judgment represents takes place in a giv^ pr 
definite time. ^ The conception of the event refers to wh$i<t takes place 
iti the time and the points of time — e,g., the assassinatipii -of; Oseaar 
belongs to a definite section of time, and is a continuous happening in 
that time. Our judgment of it is true in as far as it reflects the oon- 
tittuity of the ocourr ence in conformity with its actual oecurrence 
during the given time, and as a happening in the' hiatpripal order of . 
time-— beforehand after. : . ' ^ 

Histbrioal judgments affirming and denying" tif tt 
occurrence ini time-rr€,g., Socratek was bom 46^ and 
was not born|460 B.O., but 470 or 471, are as strictly opposetftP each 
■ ' J^Gf. Ueberweg, Z<^ p. 2^ " 
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other ae oontradiotories^^ ^nd ca^ as Httle be both true as the mathe- 
matical judgments which refer to. unchangeable existence^-— the sum 
of the angles of any rectilineal triangle is, and is not, equal to two 
right angles. Hegel and Herbart assert that motion and change are in 
themselves contradictory, and Hegel teaches that motion is the exist- 
ing contradiction; Every moment of passing over from the one circum- 
stance into the other {e.g., the beginning of day), unites in itself 
predicates which are opposed as contradictories to each other. Hegel 
asserts that these contradictory judgments are both true in reference 
to the same moment j but Herbart thinks that that is impossible 
According to tlie irrefragable law of Contradiction, and that the passing 
over into and becoming* another have no reality. Both opinions are 
false. The semblance of contradiction icsults from the indefiniteness 
of the sense, and disapjjears as soon as every individual expression is 
referred to distinct notions. By means of strict deihiition of notions, 
secure points of limitation are at once reached. . . . The axiom 

of contradiction may be applied to the notion of motion, if we do not 
confine our attention to the proposition wliich is without difficulty — 
Motion is motion; but analyse the notion, and go back to the elements 
which are fused together in it, as Tvendelenbiirg himself has done, that 
'* motion (whj^ not rather that which moves itself?) is and is not at the 
same point at the same time. ’ Accorditig to our previous explanations, 
this being aiid not being at the same point at the same time is a mere 
fictidn. M is not impossible, because it is not contradictory.’^ — 
(Ueberweg, pp. 241, 242, 244. See there the whole able criticism. ) 
(?>) Wolf’s formula is; “ 8i A est A, fieri non potest, ut simul A non 
sit A.”-— §§ 271, 529.) “ Propositioiies, quibus idem iiegatur 

esse diversum a se ipso, sunt axiomata. . . . Fieri non potest, 

ut idem prsedicatum eidem suVqecto sid) eadem determinationo una 
conveniat et non coiiveniat, imnio rcpugiict. ” 

(c) Kant expresses the law of Non- Contradiction by “ A predicate 
does not belong to a subject which contradicts it.” — {Kritik^ p. 190 fF., 
cf. p. 83 ff.) Its violation abolishes all knowledge, though it is no test 
of the (positive) truth of a synthetic judgmemt. 

(<i) One .of Hegel’s oli^jections to^be law of Non -Contradiction is that 
the form of the proposition contradicts it, for a proposition promises a 
distinction between subject and predicate, and this is not fulfilled by. 
the laww As the form of the proposition lies in the copula, or elemeiit 
iof predicatioq,^^^^^ is not true that it promises anything of the sort. It 
only promises it does — that is, to unfold the subject by being 
more explicit analytically, or to add to it synthetically. 

We may have a very valuable addition to our knowledge in the 
matter of clearness or explicitness in analytical propositions wbero no 
distinction is a^ded, we may have an equally impoxiiant accession 
in t|^e case of syn judgments. But the form of the proposition 
reaBy makes w only if it did, the law of Kon'Contradiction 

is equally ned^s^y in either case, and essentially regulative. This, 
like the otheA ciiticwms of the. la%' by Hegel, is of the most super- 

The view of Hegel is thus well and summarily put by Ueberweg 
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VH)0gel holds that the law of K(>ft-‘CDfltradiction is invalidated by 
whatteeills the axioms or laws of Diff©reh’pey O|)]position^^ and Excluded 
Middisy and that the truth of these laws lies m the unity of identity 
and di^erence} expressed in the category of thW Eeason^^ 

lets thm^ in their strict determinatehesstK and 

distinctness from each other ; then there comes the aelf-eleVation of 
those finite determinations and their passing oyer into their opposites, 
wherein lies their dialectic or negative intellectual m 
finally, there is the unity of the determinations in their opposition-— 
the speculative, or positively intellectual moment,‘^i.n which the dual- 
ism of the understanding and the negative monism 0f the reason be- 
come the mutually dependent elements of free spePulativo truth.”— - 
(Ueberweg, Logic^ pp. ‘257, 258.) 

It is^nly necessary meanwhile to remark^on this (1) that truth, as 
the unity of identity and ditFercnce, so fai* as simple contradiction is 
concerned,, is an impossibility to thought. V ‘ 

(2) That such a formula, is utteily inapplicable to the conception of 
any occurrence in time or historical fact. 

(3) That it is inapplicable to the conception of every mathematical 
property of extension, — to all the truths of pure geometry. 

(4) That it is subversive of all moral distinctions, ' > ' 

(5) That it confounds the unity of identity with the unity of corre- 

lation, which asserts and supposes dilterence in the terms correlated, 
and preserves the dilFcrence. . * ' 

(6) The formula is not applicable even in contrary, opposition, W'here 
we deal with a plurality of o})posites of the same class. 

(7) Such a formula is not applicable in any sphere of thought — call 

it Ueason or anything else. If it held good in the transcendental sphere, 
or, in any one sphere open to our iiitelligence, while in the oth^^ 
iinite sphere, the law of Non-Contradiction were valid, then we should 
have an absolutely irredeemable contrjidiction in iutelligenoe as posv 
sible ti) man. There would be no means of deciding whidi of the two 
orders of (so-called) truth we should follow. The re^iultis would be , 
scepticism in thought, and chaos in reality. - a} 

Identity and Difference, a.s gcnth4c conce|^ts or ideos^j cannot 
thought apart from each other; individual existenofis are identical : 
wit^ themselves, and diflcreut from others, just because 
dividual; and each being what it is, can be, and,lbi::^ 
frpin any other, definite, individual No other iudiyidUai is^^^^B^^ 
to the existence of any one individual, as the concept 
general is necessary to the concept of identity in gen^r^ j : 

(e) There is one special point in Aristotle’s doctrine of 
is well deserving of attention, and which bears in a 
the theory alik| of being and knowing. It is 

his vlaw that die of thought are related tl^ 

formajj^-^Steice.; The sixth and last iw*pper|yvi|n||c^ 

Substance is that, while remaining one and idOnti^L yet ca)^ble : 
of receiving contraries by a simple change wM<di^iaies plaoh.>p 
This property 4 absolutely Special to eubstanH^ltf'li^IVi^^ 
it and nothing^ else , sotu Nothing else is oapabW^^^^O^ 
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Oik aald the same coli^ur doe^jddi a4mit of o A Colour numor- 

ically oae and tJie aaiiaa :a1i the same time blaokfimd white : 

jnet ae one and cannot be at the eame tim^ good and 

bad. ]3ut the. indiyidt'Al, •-•substance proper, — may rem|iin the same 
andicyet in tuim^ bie^lack white, hot and cold, good and badr Xu 

nature nothing a similar property. Least of all can we 

maintain that t6 iris true of word or thought. 

It nmy seem , indeed that and the same assertion may be at once 
true and false. W^^ say of one seated , that he is seated, this assertion 
would become false, supposing the person to rise. But there is here 
only a formal difference. So far as the individual or substanoe is Oon- 
cern^, this k susoeptibk a change, because it undergoes it in itself, 
— in other words, remains the same amid the change. But so far as 
word and thought are concerned, these remain absolutely ai|i always 
immovable, and ckutfari^s only exist for them because the object itself, 
-—what is expressed or thought, — changes. The assertion that some 
one is seated ^romuins not the less always the same ; it is only because 
the object changes that it is sometimes true and sometimes false. 
Thought Is m like the word. Thus then the special pro- 

perty of the individual existent is to be as to form susceptible of change, 
as undergoing, it in itself. But in tliis sense neither word nor thbught 
can receive contraries. These are susccptiV>le of contraries, not because 
they themselveif receive modification, but because something external 
to them happens to be modified. It is only because the object is Or is 
not in such a Way, that the assertion can thus be said to be true or 
false ; it is not.at all because the word itself julmits contraries, ; ^ord, 
thought ‘are, Ucit .subject to change, and if this* did not take place in 
objects tjiomifislves, they would in nothing receive coiitiuries.---{6W., 
V. p, 4 a, 21. ) 

This is^m eminently sound ami valuable doctrine. So far as it 
on the nature of thought, it i%thoroughly uiiassailal>le. And it cuts at 
the root oT;to Hegelian assurnption of tlie passage of thbught 

into its opposite, whether contrary or contradictory. Such a passage 
is not ooneistexit with the very conditions of the existence of a eom^pt 
to begin ivithi‘n., And, further, as»4ihe nature of thought and the. nature 
of the individtml object are shown to be so diflerent, in their essential 
properties, . ijbV.%ike8 at the very root of the Hegelian assumption of the 
_ : and .being. 

/ § 14t/:J6iwen tw contradictory opposite con ceptSj which 
;c though hot ^ one, are yet conceivable separately, 

a thir|i: Between these there is ho tHird or 

taiddSte.j^hbpt possible to thought. Accordingly, any positive 

must be'-tlipught: by ■ 
the one .sphere,: the: A ^ or; positive, 
B'.'oannot be 
in . the ;.:oh6';-; 

; spherOr ^Atld if there were proof that the thing 



thought did not lie in the one sphere, say the posh^ it 
must be thought to lie in the other sphere, the negative. 
But this never implies a necessity of existence of the object 
thought ; ft implies only in the actual reality a necessity of 
inolusion on a hyj)othesis of existence. This is the law of 
Excluded Middle between two Contradictories, [Lex JSxclusi 
Tertii aid Miulli mier duo Coritradi^^^ 

The principle of Excluded Third or Middle between two 
Contradictories may be thus stated : Judgments opposed 
contradictorily, as A is B, A is not B, cannot both be false, but 
one on other must be true, there being no third or middle 
judgm(^mt possible ; or the double answer and no cannot 
be given to one and the same question understood in the 
same sense.” > 

Considerable misconception has arisen regarding the law 
of Excluded Middle from sup 2 )osing that it warrants ^ra uni- 
versal comparison of any iK)ssible subject-notion with any 
possible predicate-notion,” and that the predicate must either 
inhere or not in the subject. This is irrelevant and puerile, 
In accordance with the essential nature of logical law, it sup- 
poses a definite subject with its definite sphere of at least 
possible predication. 

§ 148. The laws of Identity and CoiitradictiOn warrant us in 
concluding from the truth of one contradictory to the false- 
hood of the other ; add the law of Excluded Middle, and we 
are warranted in concluding from the falsehood of the one 
contradictory to the truth of the other. Excluded Middle 
tl ms limits the sphere of the thinkable in relation to affirma- 
tion. Of the two forms given’^ in the Jaws of Identity and 
Contradiction, as exclusively possible, the one or the other 
must be affirmed as necessary.^ 

It is necessary to observe that none of those laws has a cate- 
gorical reference or import. They are but conditions of our 
thinking when we actually think, or they are conditions when 
we hypothetically think. They cannot of thepQselveB*infom 
us of the fact , of a real existence or its qualities. Tins is 
clear in regard to Identity and Non-Contradiqtiph, in each 
of which oase^ a datum is presupposed. And it is not less 
true of Excluded Middle, where the force of the law is in the. 
event of the one alternative being affirmed on grounds pfoper' 
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to it, the otlier may be denied, and any third alternative 
exclnded. And so^ih the case of negation. Hamilton has 
been charged witb^snpposing the law of Excluded Middle to 
one of the contradictory alternatives as necessary. 
A careful stiidy of his statements shows that this is not the 
case. We try, for example, to think an absolute beginning ; 
we find we cannot. We try to tliink infinite non-eommence* 
ment ; we find we cannot. Wo conclude that in spite of this 
inability, one or other must be real, on the limitation im- 
posed by the exclusion of the third or middle. There is here 
no affirmation of the one alternative or the otlier, but only 
that the one or other is necessary, and necessary bn the 
ground of the exclusion of the middle according to the pure 
formula. To determine which is or is not, we must go beyond 
the logical law. All that Hamilton seeks actually to have 
proved is that existence transcends positive thinking, or that 
may be real which we cannot actually represent in thought. 

(a) Kant, however, apparently has some view of the sort, inaccurately 
attributed to Hamilton. For he makes the law of Excluded Middle the 
basis of judgments. The law, as has been said, is incapable 

of determining which of the alternatives is to be taken. As Krug puts 
it, it is only the principle of reciprocal capacity for determination.—* 
(JJmklehre, § 1 9, cf. Ueberweg, p. 272. ) 

(^) Hegel objects to the law of Excluded Middle that it does not 
distinguish between cases where the denial is proper and where it is 
not proper. It does not distinguish between partial and total negation. 
It is, therefore, mcaninglesss — {EnnjLy § 119; Ueberweg, LogiCy 
p. 261. ) Thus it does not tell us that such predicates as jr/reeri and 
not-green, woodi'M BJiiX vot-ivoodm are not applicable to Spirit, To 
this the pbMous answer is, that this law, like the others, siipposes a 
definite concept, or, as has becifput, a suitable (juestion, and regu* 
lates our thought concerning it. The law does not prescribe playing 
with predicates, but assumes that people are reasonable beings and 
in earnest in their inquiry. By parity of reasoning, abuse all spec- 
tacles, because you have never learned to read. 

Hegel varies^ m his statement of the law of Excluded Middle, at 
One timo confounding it with that of Non-Contradiction ; at another 
time stating it precisely enough under the name of the axiom of the 
Opposite, or of Opposition, or Excluded Third. — {Logih, i. 2, p. 67.) 
His chief cHticism of it consists in saying *'that there is always a 
third; between A and ~ A> viz, A in its absolute value ; and O is a 
third between -4- and — . But this is to identify the logical and 
mathematioal relations which are essentially distinct. Contrary not 
Contradictory Oppbsition exists between positive and negative size in 
the inathematical sense. The negative quantity - A is by no means 
identical with the logical denial of 4- A. A quantity need not be 
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either si '4- A, ors= - A. It may he or not= ^-A, an6 

also either^ — A or not = ^ A; AM looked At A^rt the signs, 
according to its absolute value, it inay be either notsK A.”— - 

(Ueberweg, JSoj;ic, p. 273^ of. Ott. j p; 1^7-204; For ^ a 
discussion of this and other cognate points see beJoi^> chapter iciy*!; 

(c) Again, it is objected that the mean between the contradicting pre- 
dicates is often the true predicate. Between ‘^guilty and ■* not guilty 
there is “ not proven. ” Between full imputation ’f and “ no impu- 
tation ” there is * ‘ partial imputation. ” If the knoWi^ge of truth is not 
cotnprehended in a development, says Erdmann in Hegers sense, 
everything is either wholly truth or wholly not- truth. ; Truth becom- 
ing or developing itself is both or neither the one nor the other.” — 
(Ueberweg, Lo<jlc, p. 264.) To this Ueberweg virtually i^plic^ ; These 
statements, even if true, prove nothing against the validity of the 
axiom of Excluded Middle, rightly underst6'od^ They can only be ; 
held to be exceptions to it by exchanging contradictory for contrary 
opposition. This is unwarrantable. The law is not properly expressed 
in the formula — A notion, or its opposite, is to be predieated cf every 
object. The opposing members of contradictory opposition denote 
only the presence or absence of a strict agreement of the combina- 
tion of conceptions with the actual existence they represent; ;■ This is 
what is asserted universally by the axiom of, Exchided Middle. The 
negation cannot be interchangeable with the affirmation of the predicate 
opposed as a contrary. Not (fuUly is not equivalent te or pturt^ 

Not mortal is not equivalent to immorted or eternal. Nt^ good is hot, 
equivalent to htul or wicked, . . . The contradictoiy disjunctiort^ 
gml^ or not guilty, — is not to be charged with the error of denying 
the possibility of half-guilt or partial insanity. The error lies in 
xnakffig reciprocal the negation of this definite guilt wi^ the a^nna-> 
tioh of perfect innocence. Forms of transition between different kinds 
of the same genus arc a mean between ^existences positively distinct. 
They do not stand to each other in the relation of Being and nqn-:Bei^,v 
butih that of Being so and otherwise. Such transitions are nhi nxcludM' 
by the law of Excluded Third between the affirmation^andchegation:; 
of the same. — (See Ueberweg, Lo{ik.^p. 264 et spq., and' Ae 
remarks which follow.) It comes very much to this, thai ’where ye^ " 
have A. definite concept or subject, and the question 
definite attribute to be predicated of it? the answer Jmujstj‘bb "definite^ 
yes If attribute is indefinite, — or variable 

quantity,-— the how much cannot always be defiifitely 
Is this man sam ? What amount of aberration 
This must be first decided. In many cases the que^MjIaii 
definite, but the answer is made on the principle of A^cr<!^«divi8m]^ 
Is this guilty or not guilty? The answer j 

be-4lt p This is to mix up twb whtd^^fln^n^ 

of View. V This ^es not exclude the nianA gufit, 

■ It.:^;is^;;;theyef6te,|not: a---^P answer: 
question its^ 1)4 not the proper quei^ioA to 
whether the erinlo alleged is }?roesn-0r 

so far as the laW is concerned, means proven or proven. The 
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is assumed to be iunpceut until be is proved ’guilty* Tbe questions of 
/ac<, endpf different; and ought not to be 

mijted togetbpr, m expression limit itself tp ’^hat 

dt actually is limited^M-the prool ^ 

(d5 Plato allowed^ or middle between Being and Hothing-'-t 

in sensible Ideas have being— are,— Matter is not L sen- 

sible things as changing neither are, nor are not. They are the flow 
in Matter. Aiiatotle allowed no third between Being and Nothing.- 
§ 1, §§ 5, 6, § 9; cf. Ueberweg, p. 271.) 

§ 140. , logical laws are fundamental — not (lerivable 

from any other laws, say of Intuition or Experience, l^hey 
are the inseparable concomitants even of all Intuition. 

(a) It has been said tliat the logical law of Identity is derived as a 
generalisation from the intuition of Identity in things or in experience. 
The latter alone is fundamental. To consider this we must distinguish 
metaphysical or real, and logical or notional identity. The former 
means oneness of the individual at didcrent times ; the latter means, 
subjectivelyv similarity or sameness of the mental impression at different 
times, or, objectively, community of attribute among otherwise dif- 
ereht objects^ existing at the same or different times. In the former 
case there is convertibility through unity ; in the latter, through 'similar- 
ity, Now it is impossible that logical identity can be derived as a gen- 
erMisation from metaphysical identity. For oneness at different timCs 
imj^es already the logical law in its utmost universality. To be per- 
ceived, as one implies as a concomitant to be known as one out of many 
as this not that; — it implies in fact the concepts 
uOf.imi:^, identity, difference, applied in a special instance, for all intui- 
tion ris of the Concrete or special. The intuition of the quality or fact 
in time with the application tc^it by the mind of the universal Concept 
makes up thCvapprehension of reality — that is, the metaphysical act. 
But neithmrrlsvlntuition prior to concept, nor concept to intuition. They 
are but the mseparablo complementary sides of one and the same act; 

properly speaking, generate the other, 

: ' It h»k beCn said Aat the logical law of Non-Contradietion is a 

generaUsed applicatm^ of the intuition of difference to any concept 
whatever,' J^'^thing or concept is not another ; it is not any one of tho 
ithinga or it differs. Again, Excluded Middle, — 

Every Not- A, is said to be the intuition of Biffeipence 

^ When A is distinguished from Not-Ai it is 

> dlsci^m that these divide the extent of all conceivable 

is, that in the case of Contraries, where there 
presentations— say colours,- as: and 
intuition of diversity, -and- the'-one is 
other through the intuition. Still even here the 
thvolving diversity 

/ say that black is not 

m remains itself, and does not pass into or be- 
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come one with that there is diversity. But diversity cannot 

be said to be genex'alised from the intuitional act, as Porter says ; it is 
rather so related to this act that the latter is not possible without it. 
It is not when a quality is distinguished from its opposite that we gen- 
eralise the laws of Identity and Difference, so as to create them ; but it 
is because these laws are already implicitly in our possession that intui- 
tion is enabled to make the distinction, or that the intuition becomes 
possible. Reflection inay unfold to us their full extent,— their univer- 
sality,— but it does not make them to be, or make them universal, as 
ordinary logical thought does in regard to the generalisations of con- 
ccj)ts or scientific laws. 

(e) Can the law of Non- Contradiction be proved? Or is it ultimate? 
Indirectly, it is shown to be necessary, seeing that no thinking can be 
carried on without assuming and using it. Let Fes be also J^^o, and 
JVo also F'a*, and there is no one definite conclusion possible, whether 
immediate or mediate, as in reasoning. Ueberweg, however, attempts 
a direct proof of it, — in substance as follows : — 

The highest logical principle is, in his view, “the idea of truth — 
that is, the consistency of tlie content of perception and thinking with 
existence.*’ And it is only in so far as the principle of Non-Contradic- 
tion has a fundamental significwince for a series of other propositions 
that it is itself fundamental, while it is derivable from those propo- 
sitions. But it may be said tliat to deduce it from other propositions 
can be done only on the supposition that the contradictory cannot be 
true. To this it is replied, that the thinking which deduces all logical 
laws rests on tliem. These laws carry with them their own validity, 
and are present in our actual thinking, even in that which deduces 
them, yet this deduction does not rest upon a scientific knowledge of 
those laws, and tliis is to be carefully distmguished from their actual 
validity. — (Lof/lc, p. 239.) 

This, I submit, is not a proof of the law ; it is not even a derivation 
or deduction of the law. It is true tlfat all logical thinking is con- 
formed to the law; that the law is exemplified in every concept, judg*; 
nient, and reasoning. It is further true tliat we come to know the law 
as mariifest or given in individual gases, — this or that concept; judg- 
ment, dr reasoning. But as thus itself regulaiting, conditioning eVery 
possible ground of its proof through a notion or proposition beyond 
itself, if that were possible, it is therefore not provable or derivable. 
Nor is it a generalisation. It is essential in each act of thought; as, 
such, it is necessary ; as necessary, universal. We know and feel its 
force in individual instances of thinking ; we reflect on these, realise its 
essentiality, its necessity in each case, its universality, : therefore, in 
all. This is scientific knowledge of it, but it is not a deduction ; it is 
an analysis of the matter of our thinking and the reflective recognition 
of its ever-present condition. It is in fact coming to know, through 
analytic reflection, what our thinking really means. This for us, in 
such a sphere of inquiry, is the highest, best, and only method. We 
cannot offer direct proof in such a case ; we can only show that those 
who deny it, consciously or unconsciously palter with Words. 

(«/) An attempt has been made by Boole and others to derive the 
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logical laws, especially Non-Contradiction, from mathematical rela- 
tions, but unsuccessfully. There is no mathematical relation, however 
far run back, which does not presuppose those laws, and is embraced 
by them. They are the primary conditions of the ultimate mathemati- 
cal conceptions, as of all other definite conceptions. 

§ 150. It seems necessary to admit another law of thinking 
which, if not co-ordinate with the three laws already men- 
tioned, is yet auxiliary and important, as connecting pure 
and actual thought. The Princijde of the Sufficient or De- 
termining Keason, or Eeason and Consequent, refers to 
the deduction of cognitions, especially judgments. “ Infer 
nothing without a gBoiind or reason.’' The cognition which 
necessitates the inference is the logiad reason^ ground^ or 
antecedent; that necessitated is tlie logical consequent; the 
relation between the reason and the consequent is the logical 
connection or consequence} 

(a) Leibnitz was* the first to make tlic principle of SulRcient Reason, as 
a law of inference co-ordinate with that of Non -Contradiction, — {Theod,, 
i. § 44.) His expression of it is “that nothing can be inferred unless 
it has a determining cause, or at least reason.” It refers to why ‘‘a 
thing exists, an event happens, a truth has place ” — {Le fires d Clarhe.^ v.) 
— that is, it is both metaphysical and logical. While the principle 
of Contradiction is, with Leibnitz, the ground of necessary truth, the 
Sufficient Reason is the ground of contingent truth. — (For references 
and quotations regarding these laws, sec Hamilton, Loijic, L. v., and 
relative Appendix ; also Backmann, Krug, and Ueberwog. ) 

(fj) Ueberweg states the axi(*m of Sufiichiiit Reason thus: ‘‘A judg- 
ment can be derived from another judgment (materially different from 
it), and find in it its sufficient reason only when the (logical) connection 
of thoughts corresponds to a (real) causal connection.” — {Lonic^ p. 281.) 
He adds ; ‘ ‘ .The logical f cg’m of axiom only asserts that the combination 
of judgments, by which a new one is derived from given ones, must 
rest on an objective causal nexus. Whether and in what sense every- 
thing objective stands in causal relations is to be decided elsewhere 
(in Metaphysics and Psychology.)” — (P. 282.) 

§ 151. Pure logic as a science is, in the view of some, the 
application of the three formal laws to Conception, Judgment, 
and Eeasoning. Hamilton at first in the Lectures, and also 
originally in the Discussions (p. 160), admitted a fourth co- 
ordinate law of thought, — that of Eeason and Consequent. 
But he finally held that this as a logical relation v/’as nothing 
more than a corollary from the law of Non-Contradiction in its 
1 Cf. Hamilton, Logic, p. 84, and the references there to Schulze and Krug. 

I 
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three phases,— that is, the three principles already specified. 
In an analy tical judgment the predicate is obviously affirmed 
on the strength of formal law, — Identity, Here lliere is a mere 
logical discrimination of subject and predicate, or of reason 
and consequent. In all immediate ' inferences from a simple 
proposition this also is true ; and in all strictly syllogistic 
inference, which only evolves the contained and necessitated. 
^‘The principle of Sufficient Eeason,” says Hamilton, ^Vshould 
be excluded from Logic. For, inasmuch as this principle" is 
not material (materiai = non-formal), it is only a derivation 
of the three formal laws ; and inasmuch as it is material, 
it coincides with the principle of Causality, and is extra- 
logical.’^^ This may be correct. But obviously the principle 
of the Sufficient Eeason, or rather of Condition and Con- 
ditioned, is a valuable, even indispensable one in all our 
practical and scientific thinking. The formal laws regulate 
well enough analytical judgments. They enable us to nffirm 
in the predicate what was in the subject. In synthetical 
judgments, they preclude us affirming an attribute contra- 
dictory of the subject or its attributes, . But we require, at 
least for practical purposes, to be cautioned against arbitrary 
synthetical , judgments. We ought to seek and to have a 
ground or reason why we attac^h the new predicate. Think 
not only non-contradictorily, but think- with reason. This 
caution is, in a very strict sense, extra-logical, but it is very 
material, and its application would stop a good deal of loose 
talk, especially in pliiloso]3hy. 

When a proposition is challenged, when in fact the right 
or propriety of adding a new* predicate to a subject is ques- 
tioned, to reply that thought is synthetical,’ —is as naked 
a begging of the question as can well be conceived. What 
I ask for is a ground or reason of the addition or synthesis ; 
what I get in reply is, there is an addition. Why do you do 
this? I do it. This is an absolute confession of mere 
arbitrar^ss, and violates the acknowledged principle,— 
think h*iing without a (sufficient) reason or ground. From 
the universality of this principle there is no escape, unless 
in the limited circle of self-evident, self-guaranteeing prim 
ciples. And these, in some form or other, are a necessity of 
every philosophy. 

1 p. 603. 
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§ 152, The relation of Eeason and Gonseqtient is not identi- 
cal with that of Cause and Effect. Every cause known in 
relation to its effect is a reason, and every effect known in 
relation to its cause is a consequent. But every reason is not 
a cause, and every effect is not a consequent. Cause is a reason 
of a thing being ; Eeason is a cause of a thing being thought 
or known : the one is the ratio essendi ; the other is the 


cognoscendi, the tree being some inches taller than 

when I last saw it is the reason why I believe it has grown ; 
but the known increase of height is not the cause of its 
growth. This is the ratio cogyioscendi Tlie cause or causes 
of the increase in thh height of the tree are to be sought 
in soil, moisture, heat, life. These form the ratio essendi. 
If these were known to me, and known also to have had the 
effect of increase of height in the past, these would form a 
ratio^ognoscendij or gfound of anticipating the growth on the 
principle of uniformity and of thjit alone. They would be 
in the relation of Eeason and (anticipated) Consequent; but 
nevertheless this is a wdiolly different relation from that of 
Cause and Effect. . Cause and Effect may pass into Eeason 
and Consequent ; but Eeason and Consequent is not neces- 
sarily Cause and Effect. 


(a) Ueberweg’s statement of the principle (p. 281) is obviously too nar- 
row, Every cause may be a reason ; but every reason is not necessarily 
a cause, unless in a very unusu£^ sense of tlie term. In the case, for 
example, of conversion and other forms of immediate inference, it 
would be inaccurate to call the convertend or datum the cause of the 


converse, though it is the ground and the necessary ground. It may 
be doubted also whether in any^onse the inference is made on the 
ground of the antecedent*being cause merely. The logical laws will 
be found to afford the nexus, — the cause becomes in fact a reason. 
The difference between cause and reason logically is that the complete 
knowledge of the cause per se could not lead us to anticipate or pre- 
dict, far less necessarily deduce, the effect, while the full knowledge 
or consciousness of the reason not only enables, but necessitates us to 
anticipate and think the conseciuent. Thus, no mere knowledge of 
motion in any Of its forms could enable us apart from experience to 
anticipate or predict light or heat, or even thus know wh^llllither of 
these means. The proposition in immediate inference, the premisses 
in a reasoning, lead and necessitate us per sc to the consequent or 
conclusion. 


§ 153, The laws of thought as the necessary, though un- 
developed, principles of all Conception, Judgment, and Eeason- 
ing, are assumed and proceeded upon in every act of thought. 
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Ordinary thought does not find it necessary to state them or 
to set them out in their abstract form ; and when reflection 
does so, they may appear as too simple for explicit statement. 
By some the abstract formula has been derided as “ puerile.” ^ 
Puerile^’ they are not in any proper sense, for they are 
known as general principles only to mature reflection. Simple 
they are and self-evident as all necessary and universal prin- 
ciples are, and tine more simple the greater the universality, 
and the higher tlie abstraction. Every axiomatic truth is 
simple, but it is not therefore puerile or unimportant. 1 -f- 1 
= 2 is the basis of arithmetic. This is simple, but absolutely 
essential and valuable as to results. ‘The laws of Logic are 
indeed in thomselves more simple ; that is, less charged with 
attributes than the laws of any other, even abstract science, 
such as geometry : of all laws they have the widest exten- 
sion. Geometrical and physical laws in their greatest, gen- 
erality imply or presuppose the logical laws. Their Value 
and importance are not manifest from the mere statement of 
them, but from their regulative influence over the whole of 
human thinking. And their importance is especially mani- 
fested as a criticism of, and check upon, aberrations from nor- 
mal human thinking — really verbalism — as is manifested in 
the basis and method of the so-called Logic of Hegel. 

§ 154. Affirmation and negation are implicit in the concept, 
but still truly operative. The reference of a given object to 
a class, the recognition of the similarity or identity of its 
attribute with the class-attribute, is an affirmation, and pro- 
ceeds on the assumption of thq law of Identity — that similars 
are thinkable as one or the same. 5t proceeds - further on 
negation — that is, on the assumption provided for by the law 
of Non-Contradiction that an attribute is to be discriminated 
from non-resembling or differing attributes — is to be excluded 
from the contradictory sphere. There is implied further that 
this affirmation and negation are the only possible alternatives, 
and tl^^ if of a given attribute, we affirm similarity to the 
class-atmbuto, we negate difference ; and if we negate differ- 
ence we affirm similarity. This supposes the law of Excluded 
Middle or Third. These three laws or axioms, accordingly, 
while they may be considered apart for scientific purposes or 
statement, are not separable in application. We cannot, in 
^ Vera and Hegelians generally. 
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a word, state one of them without implyiug all the others.^ 
As essential to each other, they are essential to every act of 
thought. 

§ 155. The laws of Identity, Non-Contradiction, Excluded 
Middle, primarily regulate thought in its explication, or 
thought considered analytically. A concept regarded analyti- 
cally is the subject of a judgment, in whose predicate is ex- 
plicitly evolved or stated in terms, an attribute implicitly 
contained in the subject. For example, we say Body is ex- 
tended, Extension is already in the concept of hody^ and the 
judgment which states it explicitly is analytic or explicative, 
A concept regarded synthetically is the subject of a judgment 
in whose predicate is explicitly evolved, or stated in terms, 
an attribute not contained in the subject. This judgment is 
synthetic or ampliative. For example. Body is heavy* The 
attrij)ute weight is an addition to the notion of body. What 
appears to begin to he has a cause, (Jause is added on to aj?- 
parent commencement. The air is elastic. 

It is clear that the laws of Identity, Non-Contradiction, and 
Excluded Middle regulate analytic thought, for this says no 
more than that a concept, as a sum of attributes, is identical 
in part or whole with its attribute or attributes. The reason 
why we state the predicate and refer it to the concept is to 
be found ultimately in the principle of the Identity of the 
whole and its parts, — a firm or application of the Law of 
Identity. The other laws are needed as guarding or con- 
serving the application of this principle. These laws not less 
regulate synthetic thought, hpi they do not afford the reason 
of it. A predicate added to a subject cannot bo contradictory 
of that subject. We cannot form a synthetic proposition by 
means of A and not- A — Organised and Noyi-Oi^ganised, Every 
synthetic predicate while not evolved by means of the law of 
Identity, must, nevertheless, conform to the law of Non-Con- 
tradiction. Negatively, therefore, the formal laws regulate 
synthetic judgments of all kinds, whether expe^ntial or 
a priori, 

§156. But if the reason of the addition of the new predi- 
cate be not in the formal law, wherein, it may be asked, does 
it lie? This question is extra-logical. Properly speaking, 
Logic cannot tell us where the reason lies for adding a given 
^ Compare Hamilton, Logi^iy iv., AiiiymdiXj iv. 
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predicate, and whence it is drawn. This is for experience 
and Psychology to determine, alike in regard to the matter 
of Perception or Intiiition, and in regard to what are called 
synthetic a priori intuitions and judgments. But Logic as 
the formal science of thinking is concerned with it to this 
extent, that the addition of the predicate be not made wholly 
arbitrarily or without a reason of some sort. It thus pro- 
vides a form for this mode of judgment as it does for analytic 
judgment, — a form of strict and necessary law. 

§ 157. Thinking, therefore, which in the synthetic form 
added arbitrarily or without some reason a predicate to a 
subject, would be not thinking, properly’ speaking. It would 
as arbitrary have no analogy with the highest or strict type 
of thought given in analytic thinking. The mind conscious of 
thinking is, therefore, compelled to say to itself — Affirm nothr 
ing, where an alternative is 2 X)ssiblej without a ground or reason. 
This principle leaves of course out of view the question as to 
what sort of a reason entitles us to affirm a particular predi- 
cate or consequent. That must be determined by intuition 
and experience, and may be wholly contingent.. The prin- 
ciple is satisfied if a reason be set forth, and if it can be con- 
sistently joined with the consequent or predicate ; and if it be 
merely supposed true as a matter of fact. Thereupon it will 
regulate the inference, — the necessary inference or relations 
between the subject or predicate. — or between the reason 
and consequent. In a word, what Logic professes to perform 
here is, as usual, merely a hypothetical function : given a 
reason, or a reason being supposed, here are the laws which 
regulate its connection with its consequent. The influence, 
of this principle is seen in Hypothetical Propositions and 
Beasonings. Logicians have given special applications, 
of it in the formuhe : (a) Affirm the Condition or* Reason^ 
affirm the Conditioned or Consequent : (b) Deny the Conditioned 
or Consequent, deny the Condition or Reason, Posita Qonditi-^ 
one, poni^r Conditionatum, Suhlato Conditionato, tollitur con^ 
ditto. A- ratione ad rationatum^ a negatione rationati ad 
negationem rationis, valet consequential 

§ 158. The applications and modifications of these oahons 
will be shown subsequently, ip, connection with Conditional 
Inference. Meanwhile it is enough to say that they involve 
the essential principles of all indirect or apagogical demon- 
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stration, so that many of the important demonstrations of 
geometry would be impossible without them. 

§ 159. The function of the laws of Identity, Non-Contradic- 
tion, and Excluded Middle, as applied to synthetic judgments 
of contingency, or of contingent predicates, is purely hypo- 
thetical. In the synthetic judgment of experience, it is 
always a question as to which of the now contradictory- predi- 
cates is to be joined to the subject. Whether fusibility is to 
be predicated of gold or not, is an open question for pure or 
mere thought. So is in fact every judgment of experience ; 
every judgment fairly im2:)lying matter of fact. Whether 
motion^ and what sort f)f motionj can be i)redicated as a condi- 
tion of light, of heat, of sound, — all these are questions utterly 
insoluble for mere thouglit in any form. Here thought is 
perfectly blind. Every law of nature within the sphere of 
generalisation, that is, the great body of new predicates, in 
a word, of human knowledge, — all this is to be reached by 
processes not of thought, but of Intuition and Generalisation, 
— processes which thought may regulate, but which it does 
not constitute or illumine. Wherever a possible opposite can 
be placed, instead of an actual predicate or a supposed pre- 
dicate, thought is heli)less. 

§ 160. But the function of the logical laws in regard to 
contingent predicates is twofold. First, of two opposites, 
one only can be attribute^ to the subject. If we say that 
fusibility and nonfusibility are possible predicates of gold 
before experiment, we are even then shut up to one or other 
as applicable. This is the result of the laws of Non- Contradic- 
tion and Excluded Middle. Secondly, we may hold thought in 
suspense as to the predication or non-iuedication of the sup- 
posed or possible attribute. Thus thought is indeterminate. 
This is the scientific attitude before experiment, and should 
be carefully distinguished as not really thought, but the sus- 
pension of thought. Thirdly, if we do predicate one or other 
of these attributes, fusibility or its opposite, we are required 
to do BO on some ground of reason, or for some sufficient 
reason. This is all that formal logic demands; material or 
inductive logic, bringing into play other processes than mere 
thinking, will help us to ascertain grounds of sufficiency in 
the reason. Observation, analysis, generalisation, induction 
are now the processes whose aid is invoked. 
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§ 161. On this it may be fairly said that while Non-Contra- 
diotion cannot tell ns of a new predicate, — this being duo to 
observation, experiment, induction, — it yet negatively enacts 
that this alleged new predicate is not combinable with the 
concept we know, unless as non-contradictory of it, or of its 
other attributes. This is its logical application. And further, 
as logical thought is that of relation between concepts, or 
individuals and concepts, the terms of a judgment, the terms 
of a reasoning, it matters nothing to it whether the judg- 
ments of a reasoning are (materially) analytical or synthetical, 
provided only they are given or placed in the relation of the 
containing and the contained. Thus it matters nothing in a 
reasoning whether the major be a synthetical judgment or 
not. I may have as a major the synthetical a priori judg- 
ment that every event is caused. My reference under this 
major to a particular event as caused follows the same rule 
as if the proposition had been analytical. And the same 
holds true of all the generalisations of Induction. Further, 
in the mind of the thinker and speaker, every judgment is 
in a sense analytical, for it is the statement explicitly or by 
analysis of what he conceives of the subject, and knows of 
the subject, or as he enounces. So that logically, for the 
purposes of logical dealing and inference, there is no differ- 
ence between analytical and synthetical propositions. 

§ 162. While it is true, on the Que liand, that Logic, as the 
science of the necessary relations of thinking can discover no 
new fact, or do anytliing in this way to amplify science, it 
can yet contribute to the progress of science. For it makes 
what is already acquired clearer, more distinct,- more in- 
telligible by classification and arrangement ; it further helps 
us to see new relations among the materials accumulated.^ 
Every time we reach the connection of two terms or notions 
of a matter of fact, through the connection of each of these 
with a common third which perhaps we had known before, 
— though we did not know the common relation of the 
notion to the other two, — we add a new; truth to the stock 
of our knowledge, and we do tliis in virtue of the operation 
of logical law and the canons of logical science. Abstract 
these and our progress is paralysed. In the simplest in- 
stances this holds good. The unknown property or proper- 
1 Cf. Hamilton, L. iii. " 
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ties of any physical substance may be revealed to us by 
finding that the substance belongs to a class which we knew 
before, although we now discover for the first time that it 
does so belong. Because we may at the same time know of 
some property belonging to this class which we now are able 
for the first time, in virtue of logical la\v, to predicate or con- 
clude of the substance with which we started. Is this par- 
ticular thing — this A — with which I am dealing, possessed 
of a particular property or not ? Is it, for example, a poison- 
ous substance or not*? It belongs, I find, after the proper ob- 
servational and experimental methods, to a class of things 
which I had not su^)eoted — it belongs to B. All the Bs, I 
may already know, have poisonous qualities as part of their 
properties. I have now a certainty that A has those pro- 
perties. I have here the knowledge of a new relation in 
which I can regard A. This is a new truth for me, in a 
sense a new fact, upon which I can act ; and but for the aid 
of the canons of reasoning supplied l)y pure logic, working 
along with or after the methods of observation and induction, 
I could have no certainty of it. If a new planet is discovered, 
I can at once infer that it will exhibit in its movements con- 
formity to the laws of motion, as established by Kepler and 
Newton, simply from a comparison of the notion of it with 
other planets which exhibit this conformity. In applying 
the general law to a new case, I widen the range of my 
science. And this is what logic teaches. It teaches the 
general or universal laws of pure inference, whatever be the 
matter or science in which wp.infer ; and it helps to form the 
habit of the correct {fpplication of those rules. Clearly, too, 
it follows from this that Observation, Experiment, Induction, 
all the means by which we get the materials of knowledge, 
and the laws of facts, are prior to the strict logical process of 
inference, and that the analysis of this logical process is to 
bo done independently altogether of the inductive methods. 
How we get our premisses is a point of wholly secondary im- 
portance in considering what these involve. It is enough 
for logic if they be given ; it is indifferent even to it whether 
they be actually true or false; the science has a perfectly defi- 
nite, and very wide sphere of inquiry, in tracing the laws and 
conditions under which these premisses are explicated, and 
their conclusion implicated. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

THE LAWS OF THOUGHT — HAMILTON AND MILL, 

§ 163. The true nature and applications of the Laws of 
Thought are perhaps best brought out in confronting one 
view with another. In this chapter, accordingly, I shall 
present the antagonistic views of Hamilton and Mill, and in 
a subsequent one the doctrine of Hegel on the subject. 

§ 164. On the nature of these laws of thought Hamilton 
remarks : ‘‘ Wlien I speak of laws and of their absolute 
necessity in relation to thought, you must not suppose that 
these laws and that necessity are the same in the world of 
mind as in the world of matter. For free intelligences, a law 
is an ideal necessity given in the form of a precept, which 
we ought to follow, but which may also violate if we 
please ; whereas, for the existences which constitute the^ 
universe of nature, a law is only another name for those 
causes which operate blindly and universally in producing 
certain inevitable results. By-law of mthought or hy logical 
necessity, we do not, therefore, mean a physical law, such as 
the law of gravitation, but a general precept yrhich we are 
able certainly to violate, but which if we do not obey, our 
whole process of thinking is suicidal or absolutely nuU.-"^ ; v 

Hamilton here very properly marks out the contrast be* ^ 
tween the operation of physical and of logical law*. In the 
former case the law is a sequence, a necessary and inevitable 
sequence, at least hypothetically so, given the present 
stitution of things. The cause or antecedent b^mg giV^ji 
the effector consequent must follow f there is no ohpiceiv 
The cause cannot select its effect, the effect cannot select 
^ 1 L. V., p. 78. 
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its cause. Bodies gravitate, and they have not the power 
to disobey the law. Nor are they conscious of the sequence 
or law which they are fulfilling or exemplifying. In these 
respects, an intelligence, a free intelligence, though sub- 
ject to law, differs from physical agents or causes. It is 
open to him to elect to obey the law of his intelligence 
or to disobey it. And when he obeys it, there is a certain 
degree of choice on his part. When, for example, He fol- 
lows the law of Identity in his thinking, or applies it, and 
reasons from the whole or genus to the part or species, 
thus thinking consistently from all to some^ he is so far 
electing to obey the kw. When in the same way he thinks 
that A and not-A must be held to be different, or thought 
apart, he follows with a certain election tlje law. When he 
thinks that 2 + 2 — 4, he obeys the law of consistent think- 
ing. But he may disobey the law, and tliink inconsistently. 
He may imagine he infers from some to all; he may imagine 
he unites two contradictory attributes in one subject; he 
may imagine he Jhinks 2 + 2-5, He may actually express 
all this in words. He does so every time he thinks or 
reasons inconsistently. His thinking, his concluding from 
premisses, is not necessarily valid ; wliat he concludes, or 
says he concludes, may be inconsistent with what he laid 
down. The penalty for this is that his so-called or im- 
agined thought turns out^ to be not thought at all, for 
the relation which he imagines he constitutes — say the 
union of oontradiotories, or 2 -f 2 = 5 — does not exist. 
The one half of the thouglit^ so to speak, abolishes the 
other, and he has not 'The thought he imagines he has. 
He sees this as soon as he becomes conscious of the incon- 
sistency. It was possible for him to go wrong, and he went 
wrong; it was not possible for the physical sequence to go 
. ^ong^, and it did not go wrong. In this sense, and to this 
' extent, the logical law is an ideal necessity, a precept which 
we may or may not obey, but it is also in the strictest sense 
a necessary, even law, or condition of really ex- 

istent tbink^g) or of consistent thinking, for these are exactly 
equivalent. ^ law, thus, to a free conscious intelligence, 

may be stated in the form of a precept, as every rule of 
'bought and action must ; but this is not inconsistent, as 
Mill alleges, with the rule by law “in the scientific mean- 
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ing of the term.” It does not make the a priori necessary 
law, ^4ike laws made by Parliament,” alterable and contin- 
gent ; it does not deprive them of the character of neces- 
sities 0 ^ the thinking act,” and make them merely “ instruc- 
tions for right thinking,” or “ general precepts which we are 
able to violate ; ” for they are still the absolutely indispen- 
sable conditions of any and all thinking, apart from which it 
is suicidal and null. Mill’s reasoning amounts simply to a 
very pretty fallacy : Logical laws are precepts (Hamilton). 
Acts of Parliament are precepts (Mill). Therefore, logical 
laws and Acts of Parliament are essentially the same (Mill). 

§ 165. Hamilton naturally and prop6rly illustrates, in the 
first instance, the law of Identity of the whole and parts in 
Comprehension. Seeing that, as he teaches. Comprehension 
implies Extension, it hardly probably occurred to him that 
further illustration in Extension was needed. But Mill, more 
suoj thence at once infers that the law in Hamilton’s view 
does not apply to the whole in Extension. To say that it 
applies to the whole in Comprehension is, .forsooth, to say 
that it does not apply to the whole in Extension,- — that this 
application of it in Comprehension is inconsistent with its 
application to the whole of Extension, which is yet in Hamil- 
ton’s view, and properly, implied in the Comprehension I 

§ 166. Hamilton does not say, as Mill represents, that 
the Principle of Identity is “ the peculiar groundwork of any 
special kind of reasoning,” and he does not deny but affirms 
that it is “ an indispensable postulate [principle] in all think- 
ing.” All that he says is tl^at the law of Non-Contradic- 
tion, of which the Principle *of Identity is the primary 
phase, expressly regulates in this its first form, affirmative 
thought. Surely a man may be allowed to state one thing at 
a time without being hold to deny everything else. 

§ 167. Mill’s own expression of the law of Identity is— 
“Whatever is true in one form of words is true in every other 
form of words which conveys the same meaning ; or it is “ the 
reaffirmation in new language of what has been already 
asserted.” ^ 

This properly speaking is not the principle of Identity ; for 
this law does not regulate simply reaffirmation, and it applies 
to the elements of the proposition, or of what is true, in the 
i Exmimation, p. 482. . 
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first place. Subject and predicate must, in the first instance, 
be thought and kept in consistency with themselves, ere any- 
thing either true or false can be said. The word true unduly 
narrows the scope of the law. It extends beyond^ what is 
true in point of fact to what we can conceive as congruent 
or possible. Mill’s formula is not a statement of the law, but 
of that which supposes and assumes the law, or a special 
application of it. 

§ 168. Mill denies the principle of Identity to be “ the 
principle of all logical affirmation.” ^ It applies only to 
analytic judgments. If the predicate express a new attribute, 
not identical with what pre-existed in the subject, the prin- 
ciple does not apply. The reply to this is that the principle 
does not apply in the sense of enabling us to add the new 
predicate ; but this adding the new predicate is not “ logical 
affirmation.” It is added on the ground of something 
external to the original concept and its attributes, either 
experience or a priori necessity. Hamilton does not deny 
affirmation othey than logical, looking to the ground of the 
affirmation. But he denies that any Icind of affirmation is not 
subject to the principle of Non-Contradiction in the added 
attribute as compared with the original : so that in the widest 
possible sense Non-Contradiction, implied in Identity, regu- 
lates all affirmation. Further, the synthesis or addition of a 
new attribute to a concept^is a process extra-logical, and to be 
completed ere we can deal with the full concept, and Logic 
does not begin to treat of a concept until it is given us. 
As given to Logic, the so-called synthetic concept is, how- 
ever found, thus ana Vtitr . 

§ 169. Hamilton says that as the law of Contradiction 
enjoins the absence of contradiction as the indispensable 
condition of thought, it ought to be called the law of Non- 
contradiction.” But, says Mill, the law of Contradiction ‘‘is 
not an injunction ; it does not enjoin the absence of contra- 
diction any more than the law of Identity enjoins identity.” 
l^at then do they do? The law of Identity means “that 
a proposition which is identical must be true;” the law of 
Contradiction, “ that what is contradictory cannot be true.” 
Does Mill really affect even to imagine that Hamilton said or 
meant that the law of Identity, as a condition of affirmation or 
^ Mxaminatioiif p. 483. 
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thought, enjoined anything but that thought proceeding under 
it must affirm, not deny, the identity q£ the parts with the 
whole Substitute for ‘‘true” in MU’s formula ‘‘ affirmed,” 
and you have Hamilton’s meaning in the one case ; and 
substitute for “cannot be true” “denied,” and you have his 
meaning in the other case. If “the absence of contradic- 
tion be the indispensable condition of thought” — ^that is, 
thought at all, as opposed to fancied but truly non-existent 
thought, does not the law of Contradiction as a general 
principle or law enjoin this absence, and universally enjoin 
it? 

§ 170. They are not the fundamerftal laws of thought, 
according to Mill ; they are the laws of consistency. As such 
they are the fundamental laws of thought, for thought must 
be consistent ere it can be known to be materially true or 
false. And they are the only laws which are completely uni- 
versal and necessary to logical thought. All others are con- 
tingent generalisations. 

§171. Hamilton says contradictories cannot be thought 
together. “Most people,” remarks Mill, would have said 
be believed together ; but our author resolutely refuses to 
recognise belief as any element in the scientific analysis of a 
proposition.” ^ Hamilton was right, for the reason why they 
cannot be believed together is that they cannot be thought 
together. And further, Hamilton ,doss recognise the fact that 
this incompatibility of thought implies an inoompatibility 
in existence, which cannot be believed as possible. 

§ 172, When Hamilton argues that A and not- A sought to 
be united annihilates thought itself. Mill replies that “ this 
proves only that a contradiction is unthinkable, hot that 
it is impossible in point of fact.”^ Thus, then, a oontria- 
diction is possible in point of fact,— a non-existent thought 
may represent a possible object of reality. There may cor- 
respond to zero in thought an actual real object ! 

§ 173. The law of Contradiction is with Hamilton “the 
principle of all logical negation.” By logical negation it 
must be kept in mind that Hamilton means that negation ; 
which we are entitled to make in virtue of the form Of the 
proposition. This is symbolised by and 
not-A. This is uf priori^ in virtue of the formal law. There 

^ Mxaminaiionj 
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are other forms of negation which are not made in virtue of 
the purely formal law, As, for example, the negation of con- 
traries or repugnants. not green ; black is not white, 

are negations, but not contradictory negations. Tliese are 
founded on the facts of intuition, and the laws regulating the 
formation of concepts thence derived. The incompatibility 
is real and material. Indirectly, however, there are numer- 
ous oases that come under the principle of contradiction. 
Thus red and noUred, black and not-black, may be regarded 
as implied in the two judgments given. And when we put 
white (i,e.j a not black) in place of the negation, the contradic- 
tion is efficient in t^ negation, though not the principle of 
the whole of it. Whether this should be called nega- 

tion depends thus on the point of view. When we infer be- 
tween contraries, we do so on the principle of contradiction. 
We deny of a particular colour that it is red ; this yields us 
the inference only that it is some other. 

§ 174. The laws of Contradiction and Identity are prin- 
ciples of reasoning in the sense of being ^‘generalisations of 
a mental act which is of continual occurrence, and which can- 
not be dispensed with in reasoning.^' ^ In other words, they 
are at once contingent and necessary. They are the general 
statements of what continually takes place in reasoning, and 
they cannot be dispensed with in reason jpg. If the latter, 
they are more and other tjjan generalisations. They are in 
and constitute the process of the reasoning, the essential 
part of the reasoning. To generalise what is already sup- 
posed continually to take place, is itself a contradiction in 
terms. What continu^lly^^es place involves past, present, 
and future, and no generalisation can extend to this so as to 
give complete universality, far less tell us “what cannot be 
dispensed with.” The generalisation here supposes alike a 
universality and a necessity which it cannot give. 

But generalisation itself is impossible without them. In 
generalising I apprehend that this case is like that, and so on 
indefinitely, and conclude that the general law embraces the 
pirtibuiar oaseSh If the law of Identity be not true,— if con- 
tradictory attributes are not necessarily excluded at every 
step in every generalising process— how can the generalisa- 
tion move at all, or how can I reach the general law? But 
v ^ Refer to p. 487. 
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if generalisation presuppose identity and non-oontradiotion, 
how are these to be derived from the completion of the 
process ? ^ 

§ 175. To subvert the reality of thought by thought itself 
is a contradiction. It is to assert the reality of thought and 
to deny it at the same time and in the same act. We think 
that there is no thought. Mill, more suo, asks, if the reality 
of thought can bo subverted, is there any peculiar enormity 
in doing it by thought itself?” Simply this, that you would 
be asserting the reality of thought in subverting it. Does 
he really suppose as ho writes, or does he imagine the least 
relevancy in this, that if it were tr^e that thought is an 
invalid process, what better proof- of this could be given 
than that we could by thinking arrive at the conclusion 
that our thoughts are not to bo trusted?” He adds, ^‘Sir 
W. Hamilton always seems to suppose that the imaginary 
sceptic who doubts the validity of thought altogether is 
obliged to claim a greater validity for his subversive thoughts 
than he allows to the thoughts they subvert. But it is 
enough for him to claim the same validity, so that all 
opinions are thrown into equal uncertainty,” There is no 
question hero of more or less validity in thought, there is 
none simply of doubting even, none, properly speaking, of 
validity at all. The only point is, if I subvert the reality of 
a thought by asserting the (alleged) fact of a contradictory 
thought, be it concept or judgment, if I say that a contra- 
dictory judgment is and is true, that contradictories thus 
may be true, I subvert the act of thought in which I assert 
this, for in that case the contrdSicijor^ of this assertion may 
be true. Thought is thus paralysed, and is unable in the 
absence of the test of non-contradiction to say anything what- 
ever, to assert even its own reality, its own assertion. 

§ 176. What is the bearing or scope of these laws, so far 
as existence is concerned ? Hamilton's answer is^that what- 
ever violates the laws of Identity, of Contradiction, or of Ex- 
cluded Middle, we feel to be absolutely impossible, not only in 
thought but in existence. Thus we cannot attribute even to 
Omnipotence the power of making a thing different from 
itself, of making a thing at once to be and not to be, of 
making a thing neither to be nor not to be. These three laws 
, 1 io Emminationj 'g. et seq* 
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thus determine to us the sphere of possibility and of iippossi- 
bility ; and this not merely in but in reality, not only 
logically, but metapiysioally.” They are the laws not only 
of human thought but of universal reason.” Very different 
is the result of the law of Eeason and Consequent. This 
principle merely excludes from the sphere of positive thought 
what we cannot comprehend; for whatever we comprehend, 
that through which wo comprehend it is its reason. What, 
therefore, violates the law of Eeason and Consequent m^ely, 
in virtue of this law, becomes a logical zero ; that is, we are 
compelled to think it as unthinkable, but not to think it, 
though actually nonexistent subjectively or in thought, as 
therefore necessarily non-existent objectively or in reality.” ^ 

§ 177. Mill admits that these laws are laws of all phse- 
nomena, and as existence has no meaning but one which 
has relation to pha3nomena, we are safe in admitting them to 
be laws of existence. Existence itself, as we conceive it, is 
the power of producing plnnnomena.” But Hamilton cannot 
be allowed to hold that these laws are applicable to all 
existence. Why, we ask in wonder? Because his opinion 
is ^‘ that we do know something more than phamomena; that 
we know the primary qualities of bodies as existing in the 
noumena, in the things themsehcs, and not as mere powers 
of affecting us.” Suppose Hamilton did liold that we knew 
something more than phaji^mena, which is notoriously false, 
how does this prove that he cannot hold these laws to 
apply to this something more ? It is further in no sense 
true that Hamilton held the primary qualities to exist in the 
noumena: he does not itSS the word noumenon. It is bor- 
rowed from another philosophy altogether. It is further not 
true that' phsenomenon is to be limited to the meaning of 
affection on us ” — the assumption of such a restricted 
meaning as the only one is even ludicrous. 

§ 178. In supposing a law of thought not to be a law of 
existence, the thinking process is not, according to Mill, 
thereby invalidated.^ What law of thought does Mill here 
refer to? The only one in question at present is non- 
contradiction, Does the supposition of this not being a 
law of existence, while it is a law of thought, not subvert 
all tfuth, and make our thoughts about existence a mere 
^ Lect. on Logic^ vi, 2 EMimination^ p. 494. 
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illusion? If non-oontradiction be possible in reality, and 
impossible in thought, how can thought represent cor- 
rectly the real ? What sort of a proof does he give of 
this? He says: the only real objects of thought, 

even when we are nominally speaking of noumena, are 
plisBnomena, our thoughts are true when they are made 
to correspond with phfenomena: and the possibility of this 
being denied by no one, tlie thinking process is valid whether 
our laws of thought are laws of absolute existence or not.” ^ 
Suppose the mind incapable of thinking noumena, capable of 
thinking only pha^nomena as coming from noumena, — suppose 
the mind under no necessity of thinking these otherwise than 
in conformity to what they really are, — then we may refuse 
to believe that our generalisations from the pheenomenal attri- 
butes of noumena can be applied to noumena in any other 
aspect, without in the least invalidating thought in regard to 
anything to which thought is applicable.^ In other words, 
contradictory attributes while they cannot be thought to co- 
exist in the phamomenal sphere, and cannot so coexist, may 
yet be believed to coexist in the unknown noumenal (unim- 
aginable) sphere of being. What is impossible in the pheeno- 
menal sphere (perceived and imaginable), is yet possible in 
the unperceived, unimaginable, rsphere of being ; and there- 
fore, if actual, thus true, and this possibility in regard to the 
unimaginable would not render ^*n valid the (opposite) law in 
the sphere of the phamomenal — perceivable and imaginable. 
In the first place, the belief in the possibility of the union of 
contradictories, whatever they might be, is precluded by the 
nature of the so-called thoughf or "judgment which is said to 
unite them. Such a judgment is null, has no object, is hot 
real as a judgment. And Mill, of all people, should be ready 
to acknowledge that we cannot believe where there is no 
object of belief. In the second place, if jiie law of non- 
contradiction be true or certainly tnie only in regard tp the 
existence we perceive and think or imagine, but not in re- 
gard to the sphere of things beyond and above this, which 
yet produces the perceived and imagined or phenomenal, 
then our whole knowledge may be only an illusion | fpr thm^ 
phsenomenal given as non-contradictory may be the product 
of what is in itself really and essentially contradictory. 

' Examinationj pp. 494, 495. . ^ Jbid* 
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Therefore, truth and falsehood, yes and no, right and wrong, 
make after aU bui th0 dream of finite mind, which is for 
ever barred from the certainty of true reality. And though 
our laws of thought are not invalidated by this supposition 
in the phaBnomenal sphere, the phflenomenal sphere is itself 
but an uncertain symbolism, perhaps a delusive appearance 
of its very contradictory. 
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iS,’’ 

THE LAWS OP THOUGHT THE DOCTRINE OP HEGEL 

STATEMENT AND CRITICISM. * 

§ 179. Tlio general ground on which Hegel attempts to 
abolish the laws of Identity and Non-Contradiction is the 
assumption that Identity and Difference^ as inseparable in 
thought, are the same tiling, or at least are mutually creative, 
— that identity is only identity as it is not difference, and 
difference is only difference as it is not identity,-— that each 
is not only itself but the special other of itself. This of 
course proceeds on the general assumption that what is 
necessarily connected in thought is so necessarily connected 
in existence, and tliat opposites aro, in so far as real, mutually 
constitutive, in fact, mutually creative. The truth is, that 
while Identity and Difference are mutually imjglicatiye, alike 
in apprehension and thought, these are npW^ 
creative. They cannot be eitlvcy^. apprehended or tEougit 
unless as relations already existin®g, and as existing in 
opposition as realities, while known together. Identity and 
Difference as mere abstract generalities are not possible, 
unless through special apprehension of identities and dif- 
ferences : and they are nothing more than terminal abstrac- 
tions, unless as realised in this or that specific identity or 
difference; and these are not possible [[unless as forms of 
reality, which no thought of ours, or process of thought 
passing through us, can create. Further, if identity and 
difference disappear in a higher concept or reality, and thw 
goes on without limit, or ad infinitum^ there is no truth, philo- 
sophical, moral, or religious, in the world. And there is no 
basis possible even for this assertion itself. Identity and 
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Difference, truth, reality, and laws off thought, all thus 
ultimately disappear in a perpetual flow — in fact, a verbal 
chaos. The doctrine of Hegel may be thus summarily stated, 
almost in his own words : — 

(a) “It is very important to conceive identity in its truth, that is 
to say, not as identity purely abstract, but as enclosing difference 
in itseU. , . Essence is only identity and radiation in itself } 

ih as far as it is negatively relating itself to itself, that is to say, | 
repulsion of itself by itself : it contains therefore essentially the deter- 
mination of difference. . . . Difference, as the mutual relation of 

two contraries, is determinate difference, difference in itself projierly 
called, opposition, the relation of positive and negative. The posi- ' 
tive is only positive ihr^o far as it is not negative, the negative is 
only negative in so far as it is not positive. Each being thus only 
because it is not the other, each radiates in tlie otlier and is only by 
the other ; each of the different has not an other in general in face of 
it, but its other j each is the other of its other. Difference is thus con- 
tradiction, reUtipn of contradictories which reciprocally suppose each 
other,. 

“The positive is the same thing as identity, but not true identity, 
that is to say, determined as not being the negative. The negative is 
none other than difference itself ; it is difference with the determination 
of not being identity. It is supposed that tliere is an absolute differ- 
ence in positive and negative ; but the two are in themselves the same 
thing, and we might call the positive negative, and vice ver^d. Thus 
the same obligation is a positive good for the creditor, a negative good 
for the debtor j — a way to the east is also a way to the west. The 
PPsitiyfiLiind negative are in essential relation, and reciprocally s.up: 

- each - Other. The north pole of the magnet cannot be without • 
the south pole, the south pole -Without the nortli pole. Let one cut the 
magnet in two, we have not in the one piece the north pole, in the , 
other the south pole. In the same way, electricity positive and elec- ;; 
tricity negative are not two separate flui<ls, subsisting the one without 
the other. . • 

“ Difference in itself gives place to the proposition, — of two opposed 
predicates only one can belong to the same thing, and to this, — between 
two contradictory predicates there is no middle. This principle of 
Contradiction expressly contradicts the principle of Identity, in so 
far that, according to the latter, the thing ought to be simple relation 
to itself, and that, according to the first, it ought to be relation to 
its opposite. It is by the intelligence which is proper to it that 
the understanding puts thus alongside of each other two contradic- 
tory principles without even comparing them. The understanding 
seeks to escape contradiction, and in doing so falls into it. It is pre- 
tended that A is necessarily -f Aor —A, and that there is no third 
term. But this third term is A itself ; it is found by this even that 
one affirms that it does not exist. If A signifies a distance of six 
miles to the west, — A an equal distance to the east, we may effiice 
the plm and the minus, the distance does not the less exist. Li physics 
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the idea of polarity ifif^urrent, and it contains a more true determina- 
tion of opposition. Ih place of saying that there is no middle term 
between two contradictories, as the understanding does, it would rather 
be necessary to say that all is contradictory. . , . Thus in nature, the 
acid is in itself at the same time the base, that is to say, its j»ing 
is^ wholly being in relation wit^ contrary. The acid does not 
therefore iresf quietly in the opposition ; Its tendency is to posit what 
is in itself, reuniting itself to the base. Contradiction is the essence of 
all life and all movement : it is the spring of universal activity, it 
moves the world, and it is ridiculous to say that it cannot be conceived. 

“The positive is that difference, which is for itself, and which at 
the same time is in relation with its other. The negative is also for 
itself, and at the same time, as subsisting by itself, it is only a relation 
with its other.” — {LotjH', Encyd. § 115, 116, p.9, 120, cf, OiiyHegely 
p. 192 et seg.) 

Again (Logik, Part ii., p. 56), “Contrary and contradictory concepts 
— a difference which is here especially noted — lays the ground of the 
reflection — determination of difference, and opposition. They are 
looked upon as two speciiil kinds, that is, each as firm for itself and 
valid against the other, without any thought of the dialectic and the 
inner nothingness of this distinction, as if that which is contrary must 
not be so severely determined as the contradictory.” 

“Species are contrary, so far only as they are different, to wit, 
through the genus as their objective nature have they an in and for 
itself being standing ; they are contradictory, in so far as they are 
elusive. Each of these determinations for itself is, however, one-sided, 
and without truth ; in eithei^ — or of the disjunctive judgment is placed 
their unity as their truth. ” — {Logik 107* ) . ; 

Again, “Formal thinking makes for itself the determinate ground^' 
proposition that contradiction is not thinkable; in fact, however, the 
thought of contradiction is the essential moment of the concept.** — 
{P.342.) 

§ 180. Now it is perfectly true that every cognition implies 
a relation, and that our highest '*oencepts, logical , and meta- 
physical, are known in relation to their contraries. We hay© 
thus being and non-heing, substance and accident^ cause axid 
effect, Bxidi so on. We have light and shade j &c., in our 
sensible experience'. But it does not follow, as Hegel 
assumes, that the one concept in the correlation produces the 
other, or that the necessary relation of the contraries or 
opposites implies the non-existence of their real opposition 
as factors in our experience. The knowledge^jaf^opp osite s w 
one, but the opposites known are jiot t^^^ These 

are two w^^ different propositions. T " 

§ 181. Identity is ambiguous, and of this ambiguity Hegel . 
takes advantage : — 
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(1.) There is identity of the one or individual, as against 
the flow of time, ■—-thit whioh^s the same or unchanged 

during suboessive moments is in our experience and meaning 
identical in the different moments. The best illustration of / 
this is in the indivisible Ego of our consciousness, contrasted ! 
with its varying states and conditioning our knowledge of ! 
those states. 

(2.) There is the identity of the one or individual as against 
the multiplicity of other individuals in experience. The in- 
dividual is this, and not that, — ^this now as against that 
—this here as against that there, 

(3.) There is the^id’entity of the positive, as concept or pro- 
position, against the negative of the concept or proposition. 

(4.) There is the so-called identity, or rather unity and 
homogeneity of all being, both being in itself, and being 
in its individual or particular parts. All is one, — homo- 
geneous,— or parts of the one homogoneousj call this Pure 
Being, or Pure Thought, or Pure Idea, or some common 
substance of whatever nature, supposing it to have what we 
can call a nature. 

§ 182. Now, in regard to the first form of Identity known 
to us, difference is not deduced from it or created by it, for 
. the simple reason that it is already a condition of our know- 
ledge that the individual is one and the same, amid the lapse, 
change, or difference of ti^ie. And it is not true that the 
identity of the individual is the difference, or equal to the 
difference, or contains the difference. The difference as 
against the identity of the Effo in time is difference, and as 
against this the identity iStands. Further, the difference is 
accidental,— any lapse of time may show it,— may illustrate 
it ; but the unity or oneness of the Ego is unchanged, whatever 
be the particular flow of time in which it subsists. Then, 
just because the difference in some form is inseparable in 
eognitibn from the identity, it is inseparable in fact, and 
therefore true or real in fact, as a subsisting difference. It^ 
is not true that identity is only as it is difference, or dif- 
ference is oidy as it is identity. They exist in thought and ■ 
fact as mutuall^exclusive ; and unless this be conceded, no 
step can be taken in knowledge, or anything result but simple ; 
verbalism. And even although it be admitted that the abstract 
concept of identity implies difference, this could never help 
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ns in any case to the knowledge either of individual (or 
specific) difference, or of identity and difference. We may 
ring verbal changes as we choose, but this thing would be 
different from that in a way we thus did not and could not 
know, and it would be different as a reality and not identical. 

§ 183. With regard to the second form of identity, viz., 
that of the individual as against the many in being, in time 
and space, there is here no fusion or equivalence of identity 
and difference. The individual as so conceived can subsist 
only as it is not the other, and the moment these are identi- 
fied, or equalised in any way, individuality ceases. If any 
individual be another, it is no longer indfvidual ; if I be you, I 
am no longer myself. If every individual be every other, there 
is no longer any individual ; if every Ego be every other Ego, 
there is no Ego. Hegel affords a perfect reductio ad dbsurdum 
of his vaunted principle when he argues that because an in- 
dividual, say this man or this house, can also be called that 
man and that house, in of course a different point of view, 
this and that do not really distinguish individuals, but mark 
the identical ! 

Manifoldness in being or in individual being no doubt 
implies the possibility of likeness and unlikeness ; but it can- 
not tell us anything as to what are like or unlike or wherein 
that lies. This is wholly a matter of experience, and cannot 
be created by us, though it may he apprehended or learned. 
Then, it is the greatest of mistakes to suppose that because 
things are unlike they are necessarily contradictory. Two 
atoms may be unlike in weight and property, but they still 
belong to the same class of tiling^ ‘' The function of the eye 
and that of the hand are very unlike, but they are both help- 
ful in sensation and perception. The essential quality of 
contradiction is not mere unlikeness or even opposition, but 
absolute exclusion or incompatibility. 

§ 184. With regard to the third form of alleged Identity, 
positive and negative are not convertible in any form of 
opposition. If they are contraries, the negation of one 
quality is opposed only by some other ; if oontradictpries, the 
positive is Opposed only necessarily by a Simple 
It may be opposed by a positive, but npt necessarily. The 
negative has not an equal right to determine the positive ; 
the positive is first and definite, and the negative is merely 
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indefinite, various. It subsists only through the positive, but 
not vice versd» 

§ 185. The fourth position is a pure hypothesis which it is 
the aim of the Dialectic of Hegel to establish, and in which 
it wholly fails by sheer internal inconsistency, as well as 
gratuitous assumption. Set up Identity and Difference as 
realities which deploy through contradiction, and so make the 
Universe. It is easy enough to play at world-making, but it 
is play only, and the world is never our world. 

Being or thought is throughout the system assumed to be 
the same, while we know no such identity in our experience ; 
but wholly different "forms of being — spiritual and material : 
it clothes itself in difference or different forms, only to return 
always to a third form, which includes the first and second 
— identity and difference ; and in the end it becomes the 
absolute or all expressly, the identity of identity and differ- 
ence. The assumption here is that is means a universal 
being, which passes into every form of being and is the same 
or a unity all through under various forms. It is at the same 
time entire in every category into which it passes, and yet it 
is transitory through each category, and continuous to a term 
of absolute development, when it knows itself as the Universe 
and God ; though as there is no limit to Eeason there is no 
reason why the Absolute should not take a new turn and 
pass into something else,^but every reason why it should. 
Though entire in each category, it is in each incomplete or 
untrue. It is only complete or wholly true in the last-— 
Absolute Idea, in which all tlj^e categories are gathered into 
one, a unity of meth(5d or development. In other words, 
Being develops through difference or contradiction, to absorb 
in the end all difference and contradiction. It is absolutely 
identical ; yet its essential movement is contradiction. 

§ 186. But this general doctrine or theory cannot itself be 
adduced in disproof of the validity of the laws of Identity 
and Non-Contradiction. On the contrary, these have to be 
proved invalid, in the first instance, before the theory can be 
accepted. That identity passes into difference, negation, or 
contradiction i^ just the, point to be proved; it is the point 
even which must be rendered conceivable. The assumption 
involved is certainly not intuitive ; it is even contrary to 
appearance, to thought, and to fact as we know it. 
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§ 187. The place and power of negation are utterly mis- 
conceived and exaggerated in the system. In certain bases 
of opposition, one of the terms is merely the negation of the 
other. We may, for example, deny absolutely the alleged 
position of an object in space, or the existence of a person 
in time at all. The negation here gives nothing positive 5 it 
simply sublates or removes. And this holds in every oase of 
the is and the is-not in its primary application to reality. The 
is or is-not supposes a definite subject of which we speak and 
think, and the one is simple affirmation of its reality, the 
other of its non-existence. Cause is or it is^not : God or He 
is-noU Peter the Hermit lived in the eJ^enth century ; he 
never lived at all. But there are other contraries which are 
equally positive, but not necessarily related, — e.^., yellow and 
blue,- — wise and foolish. In this case, negation of the one does 
not give the other in any sense ; but if the subject spoken of 
be capable of admitting the predicate of the genus, say colour, 
it is supposed to be indefinitely referred to some one kind of 
colour, we may not as yet know which. The thing being first 
of all supposed limited to a given class, and one of the mem- 
bers of the class being denied of it, it is supposed to be 
capable of being found in another member of the class. But 
this is a secondary process, not dependent upon the mere 
negation of the subject, as say blue, but on the previous affirma- 
tion or supposition that there is g, class of coloured things, 
and that the thing we speak of is capable of belonging to that , 
class, or admits of colour as an attribute. In fact, it is indef- 
inite affirmation following from^ and only possible through, a 
previous definite affirmation. • • 

Now Hegel confounds these totally different kinds of nega- 
tion, and misconceives the real ground and possibility of the 
last. The result is that we have constant confusion of contra- 
dictory ^nd contrary opposition, and the constant assumption 
that the negation of a positive must give a positive. 

§ 188. Then there are other cases ofopposite terins in which 
both are equaUy j;)ositive — e,g,, and Effect-^SulMmce 

and Aeeident--^Bgo and Non-Ego — Subject and Oljecst. Those 
specified are necessarily relative or correlative; They are oj^- 
posites and they are positives. Their peculiarity is that if 
you think the pne, you think also the other ; if you affirm the 
one, you affirm the other. But if you negate the former, you 
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do not affirm nor in fact dp you lay down any- 

thing positive by your negation. The negation of cause does 
not give or the negation oi subject does not give phjecU 
These are in fact a species of contraries. 

§ 189* He further constantly proceeds on tiio counter mis- 
take to this— viz., that every negation of a negation gives an 
affirmation. But this is ludicrously false. No doubt nega- 
tive concepts frequently represent positive qualities — im- 
mortality and immensity* Others again do not — powerless- 
nessf insensibility. In the case of mere existence, the nega- 
tion of no^^5, by not noUis, would restore the existence thus 
negated. But the' question is whether the negation of a 
negative would for the first time and of itself give a positive 
this definite thing is-not. Here I suppress a particular 
subject. Again I say — this thing is not correctly stated as 
not-being so. The not4s is negated by not. It is not not-is. 
No doubt there is here now an affirmation. But an affirmation 
of what? Of the subject I started with, — not a new subject. 
It may be formulated thus — A, not no^-A, therefore, A. Red^ 
not not-redj therefore red. It is quite clear also that the 
mere negation never coixld give a third notion which would 
unite the not and tlie noUnot, All that it can do is to enable 
me to recur to the subject from which I started. Yet the 
supposition that the negation of negation gives for the first 
time new conceptions, — i^ in fact synthetic, — runs through 
the whole logic of Hegel. It is even supposed capable, 
given merely a genus, to evolve by the negation of it the 
difierence which characterises^ the various species ; whereas 
every one must see ijmt ifo galvanising or negation could do 
vthis, and that the true result in such a case is the negation 
simply of the genus itself. 

{«)“ Hegel makfS the affirmative and negative in the relation of 
exactly the same force or value — e.g., if the mathematical point be the 
negation of space, space is the negation of the mathematical point. 
Sight is the negation of darkness, and blue of red. Hegel speaks as if 
indifierence whether we begin with affirmation or 
legation, as if we could as easily infer from the mention of the idea 
of darkness that of light, as conclude from light to darkness. But the 
negation of negation does not necessarily give an affirmation*. Starting 
; from an affirmation we may deny it and then make it reappear by nega- 
tidn of the negation. But something positive must be given as known, 
and this positive reappears when the negation is denied, but it is not 
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created in all pieces by the double negation. But according to Hegel 
all concepts, save abstract being, are only negations of negations. The 
double negation does not only reproduce the point from which it 
started, but begets a real affirmation superior to the first. Through the 
negation of the thing, we arrive at the thing by negation of that nega- 
tion. But out of- the ideas of affirmation and negation nothing can 
come but themselves. Hegel introduced becoming ^ but this is a mere 
interpolation, at once gratuitous and illegitimate. This is the veiy 
point to be proved ; and it is not even attempted. Becoming is, in 
fact, assumed, and assumed from experience or motion in experience. 
It may contain being and non-being^ but it is not given by affirmation 
and negation alone. In fact, it is impossible that negation of an 
affirmation, and then negation of that negation can give anything but 
the first affirmation, which was given, or assujj^^d, or borrowed from 
ordinary consciousness and experience. There is no creation of any 
idea, there is the simple manipulation of material already to hand.”-^ 
(Ott, Hegel et la Philosophie Allemamley pp. 96-101.) 

§ 190. But Hegel alleges certain reasons against the ex- 
istence and validity of the fundamental laws of thought 

(1.) He urges that the law of Identity is contradictory in 
form, for every proposition by its form promises a dilBference 
between the subject and attribute or predicate. But the law 
of Identity says that A is A, or that A cannot be at the same 
time A and not-A. It is sufficient to say in reply to this that 
the form of the proposition does not promise a difference, be- 
tween subject and predicate, for in that case every proposi- 
tion would be negative, which is not so. But the form 
of the proposition provides for ^ plurality of notions, — 
a subject and a predicate, — whether these be the same or 
different. When I say A is A, or the whole is identical 
with the sum of its parts, \ state a proposition in valid 
form, — nay, I state abstractly tlib principle on which all 
affirmation proceeds. 

§ 191. (2.) He objects further that it is ridiculous to say that 
a planet is a planet., &c. Possibly enough ; but ridicule, as has 
been said, is not a proof of truth or falsehood. And it may 
be necessary to assert the identity of an object with itself, 
when it is sought to confound it with something else^ We 
may be called upon to say that a planet is a planet^ if a man 
says it is not a planet hut a fixed star. One says the system 
of Gopernicus is that of Ptolemy. I no,— The system of 

Copernicus is the system of Copernicus — z.e., it is identical with 
itself, and not with a different system. 

§ 192, (3.) He states the laws of Non-Contradiction and Ex- 
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eluded Middle thus ; Of two opposite predicates^ one only can 
belong to the same thing. And : Between two contradictory 
predicates^ there is no middle. He urges that the law of Non- 
Contradiction expressly contradicts that of Identity, because 
the latter says the thing ought to be simple relation to itself ; 
whereas the former says it ought to bo relation to its oppo- 
site. But the answer to that is that the two relations are in 
no way contradictory or mutually exclusive. A thing may 
be in relation to itself, and also in relation to its opposite. 
Nay, it must be both. Thus, e,g,^ the mathematical point is 
indivisible. Here J. virtually state tho relation of the point to 
itself, or its essential attribute ; but I no loss implicitly state 
its relation by negation to the opposite attribute — viz., divisi- 
bility. I may state a relation by simple affirmation. This is 
indivisible. Or I may do it by negation of negation. This is 
not divisible. The Ego or Self is the Ego or Self — not one of 
its qualities. The Ego is not the non-Ego or not-Self. These 
are compatible statements ; they are, tlierefore, not contradic- 
tories. Nay, if the law of Identity were not previously true 
— that is, that a thing is what it is, or is identical with its 
attributes— neither the law of Non-Contradiction nor the law 
of Excluded Middle would have any sphere of operation. We 
can only exclude from negative spheres, when we have a 
definite positive to start from, and to make the positive other 
than it is, is to abolish it.® 

§ 193, (4.) He seeks to disj)rove the law of Excluded Middle 
thus — 

It is said, he alleges^th^t A*s necessarily either + A or — A. 
There is no third teriA. But, he adds, this third term is A itself ; 
it is found by this that we affirm its non-existence. If +A 
signifies a distance of six miles towards the west, and — A 
an equal distance towards the east, we can efface* the more 
and the less {plus and minus\ and the space of six miles 
still remains. How and where does the space of six miles 
remain ? The place is not six miles to the west, it is not six 
miles to the east of a given point ; its distance is, therefore, 
undetermined ; nay, it is left open to say it may lie to the 
north or the south of the point in question. What really 
remains is the concept of distance simply, or undetermined. 
We are not speaking here of contradictions at all, but of con- 
traries under a genus. 
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But if we say definitely of a given subject called B, that 
it is either H-A or not +A, that is, that these are the only 
two kinds of B, we have excluded any third term, B must 
be one or the other, either +A or not +A. Whether not 
+ A is —A or A simjfiy is not decided. We may say A is 
alternatively both +A and —A, on the supposition that A 
is a genus, which contains species under it. But in this 
case wo are not slating two contradictories, or mutually 
exclusive propositi oiivS, but simply two different kinds of the 
same quantity.^ If Hegel had attempted to show a middle 
between the equal and the unequal in integral numbers, he 
would have tried something relevant, however fruitless or 
absurd. 

The whole of HegeFs proof is thus simply irrelevant. The 
positive and negative illustrations which ho selects from 
magnetism <and electricity are simply relatives : those do not 
represent either Contrary or Contradictory Opposition, The 
plus and minus of a given or even indefinite quantity are merely 
contraries, not contradictories ; they express different degrees 
of quantity. To confound these either with tlieir relatives, 
or with contradictories, is the gravest eiTor possible in a 
system of Logic. 

§ 194. Aristotle, under the genus of Opposition, specifies 
Eelation, Contrariety, Privation and Habit, Affirmation and 
Negation.2 A Kelative, according to Aristotle, is said to 
be what it is with reference to something else— e.^,, the 
double is the double of the half. Knowledge* is what it 
is with reference to an object kqpwn. Hence things rela- 
tively opposed are said to be what fhey are with 'reference 
to opposites. In this respect, Kelative Opposition is dis* 
tinguished from Contrary Opposition ; for contraries are not 
said to be what they are with reference to opposites.^ Thus, 
good not the good of evil^ but the contrary of m7 ; nor is 
white white of black, but its contrary. On the other hand, 
double is the double of half and knowledge is the knoWedge 
ot object Thesei are what they are by reference to Dpppsites;' 
They do hot exist, and cannot be conceived but of reiatibhp 
relation of contrast and opposition. But Hegel confounds 
merely relative both with Contraries and CbntmdictorieS^^ 

§ 195. But alt this criticism on the part of 

1 See above, p. 125. ^ Categormy c. x., and below, p. 
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trifling with, the subject, . The broad question is : Are there 
mutually exclusive oohceptions in human ImUwledge ? That 
there are such it is only trifling with meaning and intel- 
ligibility to deny. We have examples in a thing being and 
not being, in consciousness and unconsciousness, in life and death, 
in yes and no. Unless there be this reciprocal exclusion of 
predicates, yes and no, truth and error, right and wrong, are 
mere illusions of the understanding, to be finally absorbed in 
some generic identity of the speculative reason I 

§ 196. There can be no doubt that contradiction is accepted 
as absurdity by the common consent of mankind, and as de- 
structive of the very essence of human reason or knowledge. 
The understanding is satisfied that a notion or a proposition 
which involves contradiction, properly so called, is a nullity. 
Such a proposition can hardly even be called false. It is rather 
non-existent ; it is a form of words into which wo can put no 
meaning. Here one statement destroys the other. If, for 
example, a historian says : This man A. B. lived in the 
fifteenth century ; another historian says, — no, he did not 
live in the fifteenth century or in any other. We know 
very well that these statements are exclusive of each other, 
and we should certainly be greatly astounded if the specula- 
tive philosopher were to appear on the scene and tell us that 
both statements are true ; for everything is also the con- 
trary of that which it is. We should very properly, I think, 
dismiss both him and his philosophy, and hold by the much- 
abused common-sense of mankind. If two systems give to me 
no guarantee but self-assertion /)r an appeal to consciousness, 
I confess -that I feeU dbnstrained to accept that one which 
does not reverse either the facts of experience or history, 

§ 197. Suppose we apply the principle for a momeut to 
mprals* „We have what is known as the moral law. It is 
supposed to prescribe certain actions, even certain motives, 
and to forbid other It is further absolute, imperative. 
We pjay be doubtful in some cases about what i& light or 
w^ng l but^^ all the same there is a right and 

wrong,. And Wo know also definitely enough that particular 
actions and p^ioular motives are to be regarded as such. 
Yeraoijy, justio^ purity^— -these are absolute things for us. 
iSolf-isac^qe is a law* of moral life. Will it be maintained, 

that eveiy thing is also the 
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contrary of what it is holds here? Is veracity, is justice, is 
purity, is self-sabi'ifice not separated each by an absolute yes 
and no from its opposite ? Are the just and the unjust com- 
patible things? When I resolve to do a certain thing, is 
irresolution not absolutely exclusive of the opposite resolu- 
tion or action? What meaning can there be here in saying 
that every one of those notions is identical with its contra- 
dictory, or is a union of contradictories, which is the same 
thing ? I confess I cannot see that on such a system there 
can be either truth or falseliood, right or wrong, at all. There 
is an everlasting play of yes and wo, successively subverting 
each other. Each stage or movement is a third only of the 
truth, and as the yes and no of stages one- and two gather 
themselves up into a third, called yes, — ^the truth develops. 
But then this new yes or notion begins immediately the 
same process, and the result of the whole is the absolute 
identity of things fully developed. At no stage in history or 
in individual life, do we know the whole truth. Every yes 
that is evolved is a partial falsehood, until we get to absolute 
identity in the end ; and this only shows us how completely 
we were deceived in supposing that the difference of truth 
and falsehood, of right and wrong, were anything beyond mere 
temporary appearances or passing illusions, “If the end of 
man,” says a writer, “ be action, be the accomplishment Of 
duty, — and if this be as it is th(^ very negation of contradic- 
tion,^ — ^is it likely that human reason is to find its essence in 
contradiction? The moral law and the Hegelian method are 
in insoluble contradiction. choose which should go 

to the wall.” 

§ 198. Hegel, indeed, says in regard to some propositions, that 
these are not identical in the sense that being and non-being 
are— e.(3r., I am and I am not. This house is there or it is not. 
But this does not mend matters. As has been well said, 
“the sense in which being and non-being are identical may 
be different from that which differences these propositions. 
But if everything contain contradiction, and if there be no 
affirmation which is not the negation of itself,— these propo- 
sitions must be identical in his view, in virtue of the principle 
of contradiction itself. Every affirmation, the simplest as well 
as the most abstract, is equivalent to its negation, and thus it 
matters not whether we take the one form or the othel?.'' It 
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is here that practical absurdity shows the theoretical absurdity 
inherent in the system, and it is here that Hegel is found to 
recoil from the legitimate consequences of his own principles, 

§ 199. Let the system be judged from the point of view of 
ordinary reasoning. Let it be tested by the possibility of 
reasoning itself. Does Hegel not seek to prove that which is 
to be proved, and not the contrary of it? He does not mean 
surely to say no, when he says yes. He proceeds as other 
people do, and as every one must, by the ordinary acknow- 
ledged canons of reasoning. Tlien has he established his 
peculiar system by this method? In that case, we must 
regard the foundation as utterly rotten. If he accepts the 
ordinary canons to any extent whatever, how is his system, 
which is wholly subversive of them, to be reconciled with 
them ? On the other hand, if his system is based on the sub- 
version of those canons, has he not at the outset assumed 
what he ought to have proved in the end? Is not thus the 
whole method a gigantic ‘petitio pj'lncipii ? 

§ 200. For the ordinary statement — viz,. That a thing which is 
cannot he the contrary of that which it /s, Hegel would substitute 
this : — That everything which is is also the contrary of that 
which it is. As grounds of a progressive development, neither 
formula is of use. 

If we take the former principle, it is obvious that we can- 
not proceed by negation to«a new idea — in other words, we 
cannot construct knowledge a priori. It is what is called an 
analytic principle — Le,, we can deduce from the notion of the 
subject any attribute involved in it ; but we cannot in this 
way add to the notion *bf the subject, particularly, we can- 
not add incompatible attributes. From the notion, for example, 
of organisation we can draw out, as it were, the attributes of 
growthyZxA €nd or purpose, and living form conformed to this 
end, because we have already fixed these attributes as con- 
tained in the notion of organisation. The principle would 
keep us to these attributes and only to these — le,, it would 
keep us consistent in our thinking about the object of 

But if you say^that the object, spoken of is also the oppo- 
jdlCi 0^ contrary, or contradictory of that which it is, you 
cannot add an attribute in this way. What would come of 
identifying, for example, organisation and its opposite ? Or 
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of negating organisation ? Yet it is supposed that simply by 
denying the notion you begin with, you can add a new idea 
to the notion, and finally unite this idea and the original notion 
in a third term, which again is a new idea. Np progress 
in knowledge can really bo made in -this way. It is, in fact, 
simply a suicidal process. And if this be so, the whdle 
system of Hegel is sapped from the foundation. 

§ 201. The illustration which is usually given of this process 
is that of the growth of a plant or tree. We are supposed to 
begin with the germ or seed. This develops into stem, branohi 
leaf, &o. And finally thei() is the union of all these in the plant 
or individual tiling. The geim or seed is spoken of as the uni- 
versal or possibility of the plant ; the stem, branches, leaves, 
&o., as the particulars or differences or negations of the gemn 
The union of all these is regarded as the individual thing or 
plant itself. Those three points, universality, particularity, 
individuality, are called momentSy and it is said that in this 
way human knowledge is developed, developed from the 
bare abstraction of pur(» b(*ing or pure nothing. The whole 
process, including tlu* universal, particular, and individual, 
is called the concept or Begriff, This is the type of human 
thought, and of all thought human and divine. But the 
whole illustration is fallacious. In the first place, it confounds 
the order of observation, or, if you choose, thought, with 
tlie order of production. My mere seeing or thinking this 
order of development does not make the development it&ei£ 
If I say so, I have assumed here that the order of my thought 
is the same with the order of being or reality, that, in fact, 
my thought is not only observational but creative, that 
thought of this order is the divine creative power working in 
me. How I do not admit this general assumption, and I bold 
further that meiely to state the observed order of the develop- 
ment of the plant, and to ticket it with certain big wends, 
is to leave out of account altogether the essential demedt 
in the, process, the causal or productive power at WO)rk^ 
the life within the germ, which, working long fid^t^and 
unseen amid the chaos and the decay of 
assimilates, and at length evolves the foru^,<tf 
and symmefry,— “that form which rooted la adarkn^ ifk ^ 
the tomb, yet spreads itself out in diOerM srreetin#"f^ thi 
light of heaven. 
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of lirue concept of hiWn *rfioughtJ nor does it pw^tly 
illustrate the so-c^sd of Hegeh The seed or germ is 

Said to pass into j&o root^ stem, branches, leaves, and fruit. 
But bow is ' thiS' -iSow^ ? I cannot predict this from the 
knowledge merely of the germ or seed. I am not now deal- 
ing with a comprehensive or individual whole, but with a mere 
oletss or gOnue^ iWhibh I have filled up by generalisation) and 
which I can unfold at pleasure. I never could tell how Or in 
what way this germ would develop by any a pnon process. 
No negation certainly of the germ would help me to this. 
This development is known through intuition or observation 
and generalisation. It is seen and followed by me, not made 
merely by my Seeing it, far less by ,my thinking it out 
&om the germ. If I associate the particulars, as they are 
called, of ste^ branch, leaf, &c., with the germ, I do so nbt 
firorn an analysis of the notion of the germ, but from direct 
experience of .what follows in certain circumstanoos. It is the 


germ in the Soil and under atmospheric conditions whose 
developmentT follow, — not the germ as germ or seed in pure 
thought The ‘ germ is hero imj>roporly described as a uni- 
versal at alL 'It is not a genus or class embracing certain 
partioidarej as embraces animal and plcmti Or- 

ganised can" be predicated or afiirmed of animal and plant. 
These are the species which it contains, and to which it is 
appliOabioi 3nt stem, branch, leaf, &c., cannot be said to be 
Muds, dr species of germ or seed. You may say a plant is 
oa?gfiiised^;Or but you cannot say that a leaf 

is a germ or seed. Th^t would really be too absurd. 

less could you go the length ol saying that the nega- 
tion bftitesebd led you to the idea of the stem or branch, or 
gave yoh that ^ in any way. The seed is not a universal) 
pippeirly/i^^ the stem, branch, leaf, &o., are not par- 

They do not stand to eaoh o&ier 
and species. And as for' theindi-* 
the genus and: Bpeoies, the 
Genus and species are^unifod: in- ' 
united, iii' this man ; ; but ' 

of .these;' aimplyi 

of a. 

logi^ plass. In this Case, the colour red yfoolA be an indi- 
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vidual, because it happened to unite the genus colour and the 
species red. But red, though numerically one colour, is not 
exactly the kind of indivisible unity which constitutes each 
of mankind, or even the unconscious plant or tree which lives 
and possesses its own individual being. 

§ 203. It is said in regard to limit in thought that the 
consciousness of limit transcends limit, that there is only 
limit in natural or unconscious things, that the moment 
we reach consciousness of limit, limit itself is destroyed. 
My answer to this is that so far from consciousness of limit 
destroying limit, this consciousness of limit is essential to 
consciousness itself. I never could be conscious unless in so 
far as I set up limit, either a not-self against myself, or a 
negative against my affirmation. If in the act of conscious- 
ness, I transcend limit, I necessarily transcend consciousness 
itself, and if I do so I pass into the sphere of the meaning- 
less. You can no more abolish the eternal yes and no in 
truth, than you can abolish by a mere consciousness of limit 
right and wrong, virtue and vice, beauty and deformity, in 
the ethical and ;Bstlietical spheres. Nay, the very assertion 
is suicidal. How can I know that consciousness transcends 
limit, and unconsciousness does not, unless I affirm that 
consciousness is one thing, and unconsciousness another— e.e., 
unless I proceed on a principle of strict and definite limitation ? 
I distinguish, define, and limit, m order to show that all limit 
is really impossible. I seek to show, in fact, that no gun- 
powder will explode, by using a train of gunpowder which 
explodes the whole magazine. 

>^The truth is, that consciousness or •knowledge, as we have 
it, is possible only under conscious limitation. Our thought 
is constituted by limitation ; we may substitute one kind of 
limit for another ; but we have no power of trahscendihg 
limit absolutely, any more than the bird can outso^ the 
atmosphere. 



PAKT II. 

CONCEPTS AND TEEMS. 


CHAPTEB XV. 

CONCEPTS AS NAMED TERMS — THEIR PRINCIPAL DISTINCTIONS. 

§204. Term in the widest sense may indicate either the 
knowledge of an object (quality) apprehended by .Outer or 
Inner Intuition, an object represented as in Memory or Simple 
BepresentTation, or it may #nark the concept of the Under- 
standing, whether of an abstract quality, or of a subject 
(synthesis in one object) of a series of qualities. Term in the 
strioter sense of the word indicg^tes the logical concept ; and 
it is extended to individual qualities, or objects, only in so 
far as these typify a concept whetlier generalised or uni- 
versal a priori ; for it is essential to a term tliat what it signi- 
hes should be discriminated from what is signified by other 
terms, that is, it is only applicable where there is discrim- 
ination and distinction, therefore unity amid diversity, and 
this is a function of logical thinking, 

§ 205. Simple Apprehension is wider than Conception, and 
has for its objeqt individual quality, image, or concept, merely 
as a fact of consciousness. In every case, it involves a 
pSyohologioal or existential judgment ; it affirms the reality of 
its object as a thing apprehended, as subjectively at least 
real* When Simple Apprehension realises the meaning of a 
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concept, it passes into Gonception ; because in that case the 
conoepl; is thought as representative of an object whether 
real or ideal, it matters not. The further question as to 
whether* we apprehend, intuitively perceive the * quality of 
an external thing or object, or only an image of it, is a 
psychological point of importance. But the decision of it 
one way or another need not affect the character of the act 
of Conception qud act of Conception. The laws of the act are 
the same in either case. - 

Simple Apprehension is usually limited to our grasp of the 
meaning of the concept, as house^ man^ But there 

is no reason in the nature of the case why its object should 
not be the relation involved in a propositioni even that in- 
volved in a reasoning simply as apprehended, without actual 
affirmation or negation on our part. In fact, this was the 
ancient and proper extent of the sphere of Apprehension ; for 
with the schoolmen term in its widest sense meant what 
any act of apprehension; and this may b^^ 
incomplex, as individual quality, or simply concept, or 
complex, as the proposition. 

While the term subjectively indicates the completion of the 
intellectual act, objectively as applied to the concept, it in- 
dicates limitation. A concept implies the limitatioh of to 
object through certain attributes, hence the terw. in language 
which indicates it has for its essential feature the marking 
this limitation, this determination, implying distinction from 
other concepts. Every term thus implies distinction in 
thought of one concept from another. 

(a) Occam distinguishes the indiccUive from the act. 

The object of the latter is a simple or incomplex knowledge of tetos, 
propositions, or reasonings. By the former the intellect not oniy}i|||^re- 
hends the object, but assents to it, or dissents from it ; aUd 
regsuds the complex only, for in assenting we esteem as ^ dis* 
senting we repute as false. — {Sent, Prolog.^ qu. 10. Prantl, Ui.xix; 75A) 

§ 206. Words have been divided into Categoretnatioi and 
Synoategorematio. The former are held to be by 

themselves, the latter only consignifioant. ithe &rito? M 
signify the th|lng or concept, the latfer dp neft; so much 
as oohsignifyf The noun is categorematic 
preposition, ^ verb, and Aeveral pronouns only synoate^Ore- 
matic. Thif is properly a grammatical distinctioUt ' In the 
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Bynthesis of words, called /Sjpecc^, there are w indicating'^ 
subject and predicate and relations of these. The subject 
and predicate are, or may^^ out of relation to 

each other, as indicating each a quality, qualities, or a class. 
The words of relation, such as conjunction, preposition, are 
properly significant in the synthesis or combination called the 
sentence. The logical copula isj is properly syncategore- 
matic; it is only oonsignificant, that is, it expresses a relation 
between concepts supplied. The relation of courge indicated 
by each of the oonsignificant words may be made an object of 
abstract contemplation, but still it subsists only as a relation 
in some sentence or other, not by itself as an independent or 
non-sentential object of thought. 

(a) A eategorematic word or term has a definite and certain significa- 
tion. Thus man signifies all men, %vhUenesH all whitenesses. It has a 
definite suppositiOf or representative function. A syncategorematic 
word has np definite and certain sigjiification, and does not signify any- 
thing distinct from what is signified by the predicate. As in arithmetic 
the cipher standing by itself signifies nothing, but added to another 
figure hjakes it significant, so the syncategorematic word, properly 
speaking, is not significant, but consignificant as added to another term. 
It may even, give the predicate determinateness, and enable it to stand 
definitely for another or others. Such words are aUf nonet seme, wholes 
except^ scy has no fixed signification, but as joined 

to man makes the term stand forall^ien. So also are conjunctions 
anid prepositions. Significant is here employed, according to the usage 
of Boethius, as meaning not morely something determinate, for ally none y 
so, taken per but as making significant or able to stand in 
thp plape of something in a certain manner — giving a term Buppo- 
se<ib, or the" function of representation. — {Sum. t. Log.y i. c. 4, p. 8.) 

Signyicant consignificant hefe are very much equivalent to ab- 
stract and applied. Thfe syncategorematic word has a meaning of its 
own, as expressing only an abstract relation, conjunctive or preposi- 
tiionai, or adverbial or quantitative; but as not applied or realised in a 
definite subject or predicate, it has not yet a representative force. 

y': !)§ 207* TettQ has two meanings — (1) as distinguished 

denotes everything incomplex. (2) 
Strictly it denotes that which, taken significatively, can bo the 
subject 6r predicate of a proposition. In this sense no prepo- 
' ?sitiou, coujiibbtion, adverb, or interjection is a term. These are 
syucetegetefia^io. These words taken simply or materially 
I'eto'-O predicate of a proposition. 

We^may say ^*m:reads^^ is a verby or “ aW’* is an adjective, 
is a conjunction, is a preposition. But thus taken 
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they are not significant, in the sense of standing for or defi- 
nitely representing anything in a fixed mode. — (Cf. Occam, 
Log,^ i. 1, f. 2, 2 B.) 

♦ 

(а) *'Opoy est nota, qua unurn quid et simplex mente repreesentatur. — 
(Goelenius, siih voce.) 

(б) I call that a term into which a proposition is resolved, as the 
predicate and that of which it is predicated, whether to be or not to be 
is added or separated. — {An. Prior., I. i.) 

(c) Occam makes the term “ the proximate part of the proposition ” 
{pars propitiqua 'propositionis). — {Sum. t. Lo{p, i. c. i.) 

(iZ) Speech, according to Boethius, is threefold — viz. , written, spoken, 
conceived, the latter having being in the intellect alone. So term is 
written, spoken, conceived {conreptm). The concept or mental term 
is the intention or affection {puissio) of the mind, naturally signifying or 
consignifying something, produeed to be part of a mental proposition. 
Concepts and propositions composed of them are those mental words 
{mentalia verba) which remain alone in the mind, and which, as Angus* 
tine says, are of no language, and cannot be externally set forth, al- 
though articulate sounds (rocv^s) as signs subordinate to them may be 
outwardly pronounced. Articulate sounds, however, are not properly 
significant of concepts themselves primarily and properly, but only 
secondarily of the same things, which are signified by the concepts of 
the mind. As the concept or affection of the mind naturally, from the 
nature of the thing, signifies what it does, and as the term spoken or 
written is according to voluntary institution, the term may change its 
significate at pleasure, but the concept cannot. In other words, the 
concept would cease to be the cbncept it is, or to be significant of that 
of which it was formerly tlie concept. 

w 

§ 208. The term may be a Kmgle word, or a plurality of 
words. The essential point is the preservation of the unity 
of the concept, as distinct from, the unity of any other concept. 
That word, or series of words, is properly a term which is 
significant of the total concept of which the predicate is said, 
or which is predicated of the subject. Thus we may equally 
well designate the concept of triangle by the single term 
triangUy or by a figure hounded by three straight lines. We 
may equally indicate the same concept by Centaur, or by m 
animal with the upper parts human, the lower equine. The 
metropolis of Britain and London, the first man md Adam, 
signify respectively one and the same object. The oon- 
oept number is that of contmuous addition of unity to unity. 
The concept Unary is that of unity coalescing with embthtr 
unity in one and the same number,'^ These expressions are ^ 

1 Wolb Logica, § 34. 
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all equally limitative and distinctive. The single word ha^ 
the advantages of brevity, convenience, and force. 

§ 209. Terms have been divided into various classes, chiefly 
the following : — 

(1.) Univocal, Equivocal, Analogous. 

(2.) Singular or Individual, and General or Universal ; 
corresponding in a measure to Proper and Common Nouns. 

(3.) Of the First and Second Imposition and First and 
Second Intention. 

(4.) Concrete and Abstract. 

(5.) Connotative and Non-Connotative or Absolute. 

(6.) Distributive or St^unctive and Collective. 

(7.) Definite and Indefinite, or Infinite, Privative and 
Negative. 

(8.) Categorical and Transcendental. 

(9.) Kelative and Correlative. 

(10.) Contrary and Contradictory, 

(11.) Of Possession and Privation. 

§ 210. This division is founded on no clear principle, pro- 
ceeds, indeed, on the confusion of several points of view. 
Some terms, such as the Abstract and Concrete, are so from 
the nature of the concept signified by them. The considera- 
tion of the distinction thus belongs to the nature of the 
concept. Other of the distinctions, such as the Univocal 
and Equivocal, may depend ori the accident of the naming of 
concepts, and are mainly of grammatical import. At the same 
time, as the term is so often used as equivalent to the con- 
cept, and its distinctions treated as conceptual distinctions, 
it is necessary briefly lo indicate the meanings of some of 
the names applied historically in the Classification of Terms. 

§211. The distinction of terms as Uni vocal or Equivocal 
is obviously a grammatical one. A word or term may be 
equivocal, As Occam has remarked, but not a concept.^ The 
univooal term or sign is that which is aj)plied and sub- 
ordinated to one concept. It may thus be predicated in one 
and the same sense of the many objects under the concept. 
The equivocal is that which, signifying many, or having 
more than one definite meaning, is applied but not subordi- 
nated or restricted to one concept. In this case there is not 
one common predicate, but as many predicates as there are 
1 Cf. Occam, Sum. t. Log., i. 14, and Wallis, Logica, i. 3. 
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Various meanings. Terms may be equivocal, through acci- 
dent, or by design.^ As examples we have cra5 (crab- 

fish, crab-apple, cmb-tree, constellation). 

An Analogous term indicates an identity of relation 
opposed generally to an identity of feature or attribute— 
the foot of a table and the foot of a mountain^ the foot of a tree^ 
the foot of a man. The objects in themselves are not resem- 
bling, but they fulfil similar relations. These terms are only 
indirectly uni vocal. Besides Analogy strictly taken. Likeness 
in the things gives rise to similarity in terms. We speak of 
a blade of grass and tlio blade of a swordf though these have 
different functions. We say of a portrait, This is the Queen, 
though portrait and Queen are only resemblances. Terms of 
Simile and Metaphor come under Analogy apd Likeness. 

§ 212. The Singular or Individual term is opposed to the 
•general or universal. The singular is logically that which, 
indicating an attribute or attributes, is not predicable of 
more than one object — as Julius Gmsar, Edinburgh^ GlaS’^ 
gow. It may be taken as indicating the individual Conceived 
as distinct from others, or from what is thouglit tO coexist in 
a given moment of time or in another portion of spape. The 
universal term is that which is predi cable of many, as wiun, 
city, mountain. The Singular or Individual should not be 
confounded with the Particular, as is generally done. The 
particular refers to quantity, and* is some of But it, is 
not identical with the one or individual — in fapt, is opposed 
to it as signifying an indefinite plurality. mew and 

Julius Gcesar are by no means convertible. As/ already 
explained, the universality of the co*i»3ept, and therefore of 
the term, is a potential universality. This lies in its l^jmg 
predicable of several or many. Concept and term alikey as each 
act and name, one in number, and not many, are^liihgular. 

(a) Logically the terms individuum, siigpositum, 
vertible ; though theologically mppositum means 

individmim MiA \ 

has three meanings — ■ ' ' * . \ 

(1.) That which is one in number, and not many. 
universal; is individual. ' 

(2.) That which exists without the mind, which is’ 
and is not the ign of anything, as Socra^i Plato, ' / . / 

(3.) The sigupropep to one, caUed <erm. As 

1 Cf. Occam, Sum, t. Log,., i. 14, and Wallis, i, 8, 
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the individu^ is th$4; ^hich is predicated of one only. In other wordej 
it is not predicated of anyt^g which can stand for many in the 
same proposition. 

A sign of this sort is (a) Proper Name, as Virgil^ London^ (b) De- 
monstrative Pronoun-^i/iis is the, man, meaning Socrates. (€) Demon- 
strative Pronoun taken along with a common term, a,8 this animal^ that 
Mom* The eupposita per se of any common term are demonstrative 
pronouns taken along with the same term. — (Occam, Sum, t. Log., i. 

To these may be added designation by Emphasis, through custom 
or restricting circumstances, as when an Englishman or Scotsman 
speaks of tAe Queen, he means one person, the reigning monarch, Vic- 
toria. The use of the City by a Londoner, of bird, f ah, &c., by sports- 
men^ implies either an individual or specific reference. — (Cf. Wallis, 
Logica, 12.) 

(A) Occam gives us the true theory of the singular and universal. 
The singular that which is one and not many. In this sense, every 
as a quality of mind predieable of many is truly and really 
singular, just as a word, though common by institution, is really 
singular and one in number. 

ii aingidar raesiXk that which is one and not many, and is the 
sign of any singular, no universal is singular, for it is the sign of many. 
There is no .^universal which is not one in number, and is only uni- 
versal by signification, as Avicenna teaches. One form in the intellect 
is related to a. multitude and in this respect is universal, for it is itself 
the intention of the mind, whose operation is not varied wherever you 
look./ In respect of individuals this form is universal; in respect of 
the mind,; one of whose forms it is, it is singular. A universal, there- 
fore, is one singular intention of the mind itself naturally fitted to be 
predicated of many not for itself, but for the things themselves. In 
this respeotv as predicable of *many, it is universal; as a form really 
ekistihg in the mind it is singular. — {Oa^Sim, Sam. t. Log., i. 14.) 

. (c| The doctrine of Scotus was that the universal is in some mode 
without the mind, and in individjiaJs, not indeed really distinct from 
themj but only «. Human nature is in Socrates, which is con- 

tl^acted \ro Socrates, by one individual difierencc, which is, not really but 
formally, distinct from that nature. Hence there are not two things ; 
the one, however j is formally not the other. This opinion Occam rejects. 

(tf). The uniye^^ of Occam is in the mind, has no existence out of 
thp mind, and is a natural sign of things. Tlie term again is a conven- 
tional or ^ v^^ imposition of a sign on tlie universal; and has no 

import kpart from this. To call such a doctrine Nominalism is a mis- 
nomeir/. It is a. conceptualism, pure and simple, and it shows how 
olOsely the two 

' § &l8i of terms of the First and Second 

Ip,teiition already explained in connection with the 

deHnition of liogio;^ A word further is required to show 
their relation to terms of the First and Second Imposition. 

^ See above, pp, 34, 69. 
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■ Impositio and Intention as applied to terms, indicate an im- 
portant scholastic distinction. It is found in Burleigh and 
Armandus (see Prantl, iii. 584, 629) ; but the distinction of 
names of the First and Second Intention can be traced at l^ast 
to Avicenna. Occam has put the distinction precisely. Some 
names signify things beyond the mind ; others the concepts of 
the mind ; others significant words themselves ; and there is 
the ancient distinction of names of the First and Second Im- 
position, Names of the second imposition are those imposed 
to signify names themselves, such as verb, pronoun^ con^ 

junction^ &c. ; in fact, the different parts of speech, as in 
grammar, though syncategorematic words are sometimes 
excluded. Names of the first imposition are divided into 
names of the first, and names of the second, intention. Those 
of the first intention signify real things ; those of the second 
concepts of the mind, as gemiSj species^ universal, predicdble. 
Those indicate intentions of the mind, which are natural signs, 
or signs voluntarily instituted to indicate these. Second 
intentions thus mark what is predicable of the names of 
things regarded simply, or apart from their application to the 
things signified, in a word, the classes of predicables; 
and the abstract relations among the predicable classes or 
concepts.^ 

(a) This distinotion may, indeed, at least in. matter; be fairly enough 
carried back to Aristotle, in his discrttniiiation of First and Second 
Substances. First substance is that which is not said of a subject, 
and is not found in a subject, as a Man, a Horae, Second substance is 
the species or genua of first sulistances. A man is in the species man; 
man is in the genus animal. Hence malT'apd animal are second sub- 
stances. — [Cat, V., §§ 1, 2.) This corresponds'" pretty closely to First 
and Second Intention, and certainly may have suggested it. 

§ 214. The proper distinction of Concrete and Abstract is 
that the latter may be taken as standing for any quality, 
accident or form, inherent in the subject, as whitenessy Sea, \ 
while the former indicates the subject or object of inherence 
as well as the quality, as tohite. At the same tinie, logically 
it seems impossible to conceive the quality as a purAabstraot ; 
it must be realised and thought in an individual subject. 
The difference is mainly a grammatical one. > ; 

Another application of these terms, already noticed, is that 

1 Occam, Sum, Logicce, i. 12. 
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the abstract is regarded as that, which is higher or superior in'" 
the order of generalisation, as animal in regard to man^ or 
in regard animal ; whereas the concrete represents 
the lower concept. The abstract is thus ultimately the 
highest in the scale of general idc^as, the concrete the lowest, 
the species or even the individual. 

(а) The scholastic usage in regard to concrete and abstract was 
much wider than the modern. Three points at least may be noted : — 

(1.) The abstract term was used' to stand for any accident or form 
whatever really inherent in the subject; the concrete for the subject of 
the same accident or form — as whiienm.% white, — conversely, firey on 
fire. 

(2. ) The concrete was used to stand for a part, and the abstract for 
the whole; or conversely — as life, Uviwjy — wun «,s’ living; he is not 
l^e. 

(3.) Concrete and abstract sometimes stand for distinct objects, of 
which neither is the subject nor the part of the other, as sign and signi- 
fi'Cate. — (Occam, Log.^ i. 5.) 

(б) Abstract and Concrete in Hegel have reference to what is called 
the development of the concept. The concept {Begriff) is a completed 
idea, which in its unity contains difference. The concept is, a sub* 
stance which contains all its being or properties in itself, and develops 
this fully. It has thus a number of moments ; these grasped fully 
constitute truth. Each moment hy itself is false. When the concept 
has arrived at the full development of its moments, it is concrete. 
Each moment of the unity taken by itself is abstract. It may be re- 
marked on this, that as at any moment of the development, the concept 
is not completed, there can bg no truth except in the Absolute Idea, 
and as then all differences are abolished or identified — even the finite 
Egd itself, there is iio truth in time at all. 

§ 215. An Absolute Term fs one whicli is significant of 
some one concept or f)l)ject without anything conjoined to it ; 
or it is that which does not signify something primarily and 
also something secondarily, but whatever is signified by it is 
equally primarily signified, as Animal signifies Horse^ Ass^ 
Man. 

A Connotative Term is that which signifies something 
primarily and something secondarily. That which it pri- 
maiily signifies is usually an attribute, and secondarily the 
subject in which the attribute inheres.^ 

(a) In the definition of a connotative name, there is something straight 
and Bomething oblique. Thus, white means something possessing white- 

^ Cf. Occam, Aoy., i. 10 ; and Goclenius, mb voce. 
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ness. All concrete names of the first order are connotative, as Just, 
tohMe, Bo are all relative names, as similar, which is defined 

m thcU having a quality such as another Aas,— those belonging to the 
genus , as figure, curvUy, &c. 

Intelkct is connotative, inasmuch as it means j?oicer and so 
one, good, true, potency, act, &c. — {Sum, t, Log,,X ii, p, 21.) 

{&) The concrete term is divided into absolute and connotaiive, or, 
which is almost the same thing, into substantive and adjective. Sub- 
stantive indicates that which subsists by itself, as man, stone, cototir, 
beauty. Adjective is that which signilies a thing as being the accessoi’y 
of an other, as human, coloured, beautiful. All abetract terms are sub- 
stantives; although they sometimes signify things which can exist only 
in a subject, they yet express them as self-subsisting, as 
love. These can be only in a subject, yet in view of the mind they 
are self -subsisting. They are substantive by the mode of signification^ 
— (Aquinas, Xog/crt. J/Vy/ or. Pars 1. q. 1.) 

(c) This original distinction of Absolute and Connotative Terms is 
of considerable importance; and it is unfortunate that in some modem 
works on Logic the proper use of Connotation has been perverted to 
designate the comprehension or attributes , of a concept. For this we 
had already a perfecitly unexceptional term, and connotation as thus 
applied is really misleading. 

§216. The scholaHtic distinction of Concrete and Abistmot 
terms does not seem well marked off from absolute and oon- 
notativo. It is clear enough that the concrete represents 
something different from, or more than the abstract. Thus 
just justice are not convertible. While we can say 
just is virtuous] we cannot put justice as the subject of the 
same proposition.^ Yety/zs^as a concept, 
sion, contains no more attributes tlmnyW^^ce. It^^d 
the latter in its connotation as signifying or consignifying 
a subject of inherence, or possessor .oj the quality 
It is, in fact, the quality justice conceived tis inherent ^ 
possessed, that is, as realised in extension. Tlitis Occam was 
right *in saying that in one respect concrete and abstract 
names are synonymous. Nothing is signified by more 
or other than is signified hy humanity, or by Dee/y than by 
the term - 

§ 217. A Distributive or Sejunctive Term is a. term 
eating attributes common to many individuals, and belo^ing 
to each of the class, — as life, sensation, motion, i0 horse, eow, 
species hf animal A Collective Te^m. ji^diba^s^ 
repetition of tlf© same or similar quality in a sum of ihdivid-' 

1 Cf. Occatb, Log., i. 5, ® Occam, Log,, i. c. 7. 
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uals, as senate^ regiment, army, — that is, the quality which 
makes each a member of the body. These are made up of 
units repeated, and gathered into one whole. The collective 
term applies only to the individuals in their totality; the 
distributive is applicable to each individual under it. In the 
latter oarSe we haturally say. Each is or Every one is, All arc, 
— in the former, The whole is. We predicate only of the 
totality, as a singular, or of all considi^red as ono. Wo can 
say of a senate or army what w^c cannot say of each in it. 
Man is affirmatively predicable of Socrates, but not mankind, 

§ 218. lA)gioally a noun is callc*d ttoptcrroe,*or infinite, bettor 
indeterminate or indefinite, by whi(‘h all things can be named 
except those named by tlic finite — that is, detenninate or defi- 
nite noun, to which it is lelative, as Homo, Non-homo ; ^ Alhus, 
Non-alhus, This distinction is du(^ to Aristollo, but he de- 
clines to call the indefinite a noun — “ Not~man is not a noun, 
for there is no name which we can apply to it ; it is neither 
an affirmation nor a negation ; it is that which I would call 
an indeterminate noun, beoaus(‘ it agre(‘s equally to all, to 
being and to non-being.^^ ^ NoUmmi, in other words, has no 
real determination ; it designates all which is not the thing 
or concept spoken of, but it d(dc*i mines nothing.*'* 

Boethius translated dopterTov by infinitum; not a suitable 
word. Hamilton gives indesignate. Tht^ tiue place of the 
indeterminate term in Logjc will be considered in the sequel, 
§ 219. A Categorical Teim is any teiiri comprised in the 
Ten Categories of Aristotle. A Transcendent or Transcen- 
dental Term is ono that designat(ss a notion above or beyond 
the Categories. TheJBseudo-Tliomas gives six transcendentia 
—viz., Emsi, Bes, Aliquid, Umim, Bonum, Vernm, Res and 
Aliquid are new. The others are givon by Aquinas.^ iEgidius 
Bomanus holds these six to be in the knowledge common to 
all things, and as belonging to the first conceptions of the 
intellect® 

With the schoolmen the transcendental term was held not 
only to transcend, but to include the categorical term or terms,® 

1 Cf, Goclenius, suh vace. 

3 De Int., ii. 4. Waitz omits the last two clauses. 

3 Bt Hilaire, in loco. 

* Qpnsmla, 4Slf, iv. B. ; see Prautl, iii. xix. § 2/4. 

5 See in F^anti, iii. xix. | 855, p. 257. 

® See Aquinas, Logica Minor j i. q. 1. 
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Kant borrowed the terms, and gave each a different and 
both a' new signification, though there is a hint of his meaning 
of transcendental in iEgidius Romanus, quoted above. Trans- 
cendent with Kant means what is entirely beyond experience, 
as given neither in a posteriori datum nor a priori form, and 
thus beyond the categories of thought, beyond knowledge in 
fact. Transcendental means with him the a priori or neces- 
sary conditions of knowledge, whicli as such transcend the 
contingent or adventitious data of experience, yet constitute 
the knowledge we liave.^ 

§ 220. A Relative Term is said to be what it is by reference 
to something else, or some other term. Thus, double {^ double 
of half.^ Father and child, debtor and creditor, are ordinary 
relatives, and make up a complete thought. The term from 
which we start in apprelicnding a relation may* be called the 
Relative, and that to which it is related the Correlative or 
Correlate. Subject is tlie relative ; object the correlate. But 
each term may in turn be relative or correlate — thus, Father 
and Son, relative and correlate ; or Son and Father, relative 
and correlate. 

The true conception of Relation implies (1) Two terms, 
and (2) these aiiprehended in the^ way of constituting a 
whole, of which tliey arc the parts, and which cannot be con- 
ceived as a whole without each of the terms. Relatives are 
the terms of a sundered totality, vwiiich is unthinkable apart 
from the union of the terms. Thus King and Subject, — Half 
and Double, — Height and Depth, These terms integrate or 
make up a complete thought. ^ 

§ 221. But relatives are not properlyi mutually convertible. 
For the relation regarded from the one side is not identical 
with, nay, is the converse of the relation viewed from the 
other. The relation, for example, of Creditor to Debtor m 
precisely the reverse of the relation of Debtor to Creditor, 
You owe me, — I oive you. Owing to me is not possible vvith- 
out obligation by you. The two terms are necessary, but 
the relation, respectively viewed, is by no means the same. 
The debtor side may here be regarded as the correlation^ 
For the positive ground of it is, say, money lent, firtt of all, 
as a matter of fact. Thus the relative is constituted as against 

1 Kriiik, pa3sim.---0f. Hamilton, Rndls Works, p. 762. 

2 Ct Aristotle, Cat. x. 
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the correlative, in this case the respondent or defendant. So 
the relatibn of f'ather to /Sow, is not convertible with the 
relation of Son to Father; the one is the converse of the 
other. So with iZwZer and Riiled^ Master and Vassal, The 
relation of the ruler is that of authority, the correlation of 
the subject is that of subjection to authority. The master 
orders, the vassal or servant obeys. 

§ 222. In simple relation the essential thing is a term, 
rather concept, positive and determinate, to begin with. Yet 
when explicated, or in determining it, this is found to imply 
another term, or concept, ere we can put meaning into it. 
Thus Uncle is meaningless, unless as wo know he is uncle 
of Nephew or Niece ; and so Nephew or Niece is meaningless, 
unless as we know Uncle, But Uncle is first of all a deter- 
minate concept implying all the attributes of ?/?aw, and only 
on the ground of these is the ndation, wliolly accidental, of 
man as uncle to nephew or niece realised. The relation is 
possible, through a previous concept or reality ; the relation 
in no way constitutes this, is, in fact, dependent on it, and 
this underlying positive or object would remain, whether the 
accidental relation were constitutcnl or not. So that relation 
between terms or concepts never constitutes the reality of the 
term or concept ; but is possible only through a definitely 
apprehended or comprehended object. As has been said, 
relation is the accident f>f a thing, not considered abso- 
lutely, but as compared with some other thing. Its essence 
depends on comparison.”^ In fact, relation, ultimately ana- 
lysed, means one of the accidents or properties of an object or 
concept. And the wlifHo idea of rfiducing reality to relation 
is as suicidal in expression as it is untrue in point of fact, 
‘‘There is a great difference,” says Aristotle, “ between a 
thing being relative, and a thing being that which it is, 
only because it is said of another thing.” Head is head of 
some one, but its being does not consist only in this relation, 
as that of father in being father to son.^ Even in regard to 
simple relatives, we cannot know anything to be relative, until 
we know that to which it is relative, and in what respect it 
is so relative. If we know a thing, as Aristotle remarks, 
to be a rfowWe, we must know that of which it is the double. If 
we know ten to be tj;ie half of another number, we must 
^ Wallis, Log, i. 10. ® Cat. vii., § 26, 

M 
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know that it is twenty of which it is the half, and so on. 
If we know a thing as greater we must know that which 
is the less of the two. But this applies in a very limited 
way to the objects of knowledge. We may know an object, 
whose reality as an object does not in the least consist in the 
circumstance of its being a mere relation to another object, 
or depend on a relation of reciprocity in reality or cogni- 
tion. In fact, mere being in the relation is not possible in 
existence, it is possible only as it is grounded by a definite or 
positive something which founds the relation. And the true 
place of relation alike in knowledge and being is the secondary 
one of property or attribute or reference to some other thing. 
All or even the ultimate relations of a thing we do not and 
can never know, its relations to all actual, far less possible, 
objects of experience. We may have a perfectly definite 
knowledge of an object without any pretension of this sort. 
The primary metapliysical relations are the neoessary modes 
in which objects exist for us and are known by us. But 
these even do not constitute the objects ; rather the objec- 
tive, whatever that may be, constitutes them, is their real 
ground, and manifests itself tlirough them. To say gener- 
ally, as is done, that every object of experience is a* relation, 
or constituted by a relation, is to assume the possibility of a 
relation, while there are not two terms or objects to be related. 
A relation in an object is (u th or between the parts of 
object itself, or between it and another object. In either oas^, 
the relation is grounded iii something beyond itself, whether 
this be a point or object direcLly cognisable by us,' or whether 
we have to pierce backwards to something which is only 
known to us in the manifestation of the terms o& the relationi 
Mere relation, as an object of experience or knowledge of ex- 
perience, is a pure and simple contradiction. Belation is only 
possible through things related 5 and its reality is founded on 
them.;-. , / 

{aj Founding on Aristotle, relatives are said to be 
are semndum did^ others sexundmi esse. The essence ‘of the 
does not lie in mere relation ; the essence of the latter so 
that;iS| there is nothing in them besides reference to: e$^W 
mode; ^ scie^a et acibUe,-^cogmlio7i Mid 
secundum diwt, is a real quaHty oi* 

and perceptf ^0 q^ntity exid qimUty. But bther relations 
master and servaiit^ father md. soiii hushand Mid. wifei are 
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esee ; for the essence of each relation is in the mere relation of master 
to «erra«<, &c., and is nothing apart from this. 

Again, there are four things to be distinguished in Relatives — viz. , 
Subject, Ground, Term, Relation. Subject is always diHerent from 
Term in real relatives— e.gr., Viryil is the author of the jEneid» Here 
we have (a) subject in ground in jrroductiotif term in JEmidf 

relation in atUhorehip,-^{Ct Duncan, Iiist. Log. L. i. c. viii.) 

In the distinction of relatives secundum did and secundum esse, there 
seems to be a confusion between the fact of the existing relation, and 
the possibility of the subject of it entering into other similar relations 
with different terms. Every relation yud relation is that which the 
subject has or shows in a definite aspect. 'J'lie relation of knowledge 
and the relation of service, even of double or half are equally the definite 
or specific relations of two things, and subsist only through these; 
though the subjects of them are not necessarily cither identical with 
the relation or exhausted by it. Mere or pure relation as identical only 
with itself is an abstraction. 

{by In the case where an antecedent is supposed, and where what 
follows is limited or depends upon it for its place and import, we have 
more properly relation than coiTehrtion. This is chiefiy the case in 
what are known as grammatical relatives — e.g.^ The home which stands 
there. Here Aottse is antecedent, which is its relative. But which 
has no force apart from the antecedent. These are not properly cor- 
relatives ; for they are of unequal import and not convertible, so as 
still to preseiv^e the knowledge of the relation. The latter supposes 
the former, but they cannot change places as in proper correlation. — 
(Of. Note by Ilatham on Johnson’s Diet.) 

§ 223. Gontrary Terms indicate concepts or qualities that 
are most Qpposed^ class, or general conception — 

m good just and mifiist, wise and foolish} But these 

are not connected or opposed as relatives proper. Goodie 
not the of evil, as double is the double of half And con- 
traries do not make uj^ the total thought as simjple relatives 
do. We can thii^k what is good, a good, say, truthful* 
ness or without thinking un truthfulness or injustice 

as. a part of it, as a necessary constituent of our complete 
thought.vof it, while we cannot think a double without think- 
ing it the dbnblc of the half. When we thinkyWfece we do 
th|hk as a part of justice. When we think 

the half as an essential part of the 
of the Hegelian other; eyery-^ 
thmjl'is itselfl But it applies only to a few 

li^j^ and in regard to these it is 

but a poor anii egression of the fact In regard 

^ See Aristotle, vi.; Afe^. v, 10. 
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to the whole wide sphere of thought and experience, espe- 
cially contrary opposition, it has no application, and is the 
merest illusion of verbalism. 

§ 224 Contradictories as terms relate only to concepts, and 
they are usually marked in language by not^ or its equivalent. 
The essential feature of contradictory terms is that they can- 
not be combined in the same indivisible act of thought, 
they are mutually exclusive, and if the one is thought, the 
other is sublated. Thus 7Jian and not-inan^ mortal and tm- 
mortal, heing and non-heing^ are contradictory terms. These 
cannot be joined in one thought of an object. In contra- 
dictories a fir^st or positive concept or cognition is always 
presupposed ; and the contradictory may be of two kinds. 

(1.) It may be the mere indeterminate concept of negation, 
indicated by not or its equivalent, which only precisely sig- 
nifies the negation of the positive and nothing more, yield- 
ing no determinate or significative concept, as one and wone, 
hemg djn([ noUhelng. 

(2.) The contradiction may be a positive, like that which it 
contradicts. Mortal may be contradicted by immortaly — life 
by death — existence at a given time by existence at another time 
— the equality of the three angles of a triangle io two right 
angles j by their (alleged) inequality — less or more, 

(а) In the former kind there is nothing positive. When we say non-em 
csi em , — this is true only as far as non-ens represents the term of a 
proposition, but not as taken significatively. One opposite even may 
be predicated of another simply or materially, but not signiiica- 
tively— , as standing for a definite object — Non-dictio est dictiOf 
JSfoTi’pars est pars^ Non-vox eM vox. — (Cf. Occkm, Log.y i. 36.) 

(б) With Aristotle the term ret dvriKeiplva does not necessarily 
imply contradiction. It designates the two corresponding terms of a 
definite relation. It may be translated by Corrdedives, Of these 
Aristotle makes four classes:— 

(1.) Those of Simple Relation (ra irpds n), as double BXLd half These 
have only a reciprocal reality. Each is dependent on the other in 
thought and in fact. This is not the case in any of the thr^ classes 
fallowing — 

(2.) Contraries (r^t ivavria)^ as good and evil. These cannot be in the 
same subject together in the same respect, but may be in the same 
subject in succession. 

(3.) Possession and Privation nal as and 

nm, « ’ 

(4.) Contradictories (fcard<pa(n5 xal &ir6<pa(ris)y as pee and no. These 
cannot both be in the same subject at the same time and in the same 
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respect. Aristotle, however, holds that Contradictories do not pro- 
^rly belong to single terms or Concepts (kotA <Tvfiir\oK^v 

\ey6ti€vu\ but are made by affirmation and negation (Kard<l>airis Kal 
oirrf^oirty). — viit) 

§ 225, Terms of Possession and Privation, or Positive and 
Privative terms, are tliose which on the one hand signify 
positively some quality, and on the other signify negatively 
the absence of this quality, and yet indicate something other 
or opposite in its place, — as sight and hlindyiess. These 
terms apply to defects in a given typo of objects, and sup- 
pose a knowledge of this type or concept. Privation is thus 
absence of a quality from a subject which is capable of 
having it, or ought to be in it at a given time or in given 
circumstances, as blindness^ deqfnessy in a person, — or as 
darkness from noon, death in man or animal. Truth and 
error^ right and wrong^ honesty and dishonesty^ be taken 
as fair illustrations. The privation may be tlie result of cir- 
cumstances or of a free act on the part of the conscious 
subject, Aristotle adds that possession and privation do not 
admit of a middle ; and that tliey can succeed each other 
only in a determinate order. Blindness as a privative fobows 
seeing as a possessive or positive ; and not vice versd^ 

1 On this and Opposition generally, sec Aristotle, Cat. vii. viii. x. Cf. Met 
V. 22, ix. 1. 
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concepts: tiieik kinds. 

§ 226. Concepts may be best divided in respect of four 
grounds. They may be viewed (1) as to what is primary 
and essentiq^l in tlieir own nature, (2) in relation to their 
objects, (3) to each otlier, (4) to the subject or thinker. 

Under the first head, we shall have the concept as Com- 
prehensive or qualitative ; under the second as Extensive, or 
quantitative ; under the third as involving various species 
of concepts, determined in Comprehension and Extension 
respectively; under the fourth we shall have the quality of 
the concept as Clear or Obscure, Distinct or Indistinot,^ &o. 

§ 227. The primary and essential element of a concept is 
that it is, or contains in it, an attribute or sum of attributes. 
This is the ground of the concept of the class : objects are 
classed as they possess resembling or corresponding attributes ; 
and the real ground of classification is attribution. In other 
words, the comprehension of a concept' 'is first ; the extension 
follows, and is also limited by the comprehension or attributes 
contained in the concept. Concepts are, therefore, first; of all 
regarded as Comprehensive, or containing attributes. ' 

§ 228. Essence is really the common nature, attribute o 
attributes, in a concept or universal — in a word>>^ 
hension. Whether this is properly constitute;^y;a^ 
tha truth of things, is not to be determined wholly by 
laws-T*in fact, only very partially. But still we aralV^^ 
say of any given object, regarded as having : 6^ 

1 Hamilton, footnote p. 140 , sog^lts a 

this; but as will appear in the sequel that now given shows very important 
differences. 
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nature, that it belongs essentially or not to the class. And 
there are concepts whose nature or essence is determinable, 
necessarily, or not wholly by the mere data of experienoe, as 
causality^ suhstancey &c, , 

If we take, for extople, the concept roo^, we find that the 
attributes or marks which make it up are chiefly tendency , 
from origin^ towards the centre of the earth, with body, and fibres 
which absorb moisture. These are the constituent marks, and 
may be said to form the essence of the concept. They are 
gathered from observation and generalisation. Innumerable 
questions are suggested by this essence, and we can regard it 
only as relatively adequate. But it will help us to dis- 
tinguish spurious from true roots, as what is called the 
^hcreeping root of Mint, which is not a root, but a subter- 
ranean stem.^ 

§ 229. While comprehension refers to tlie attributes, this 
again implies objects in which the common attributes are 
embodied. These are regarded as classes, or concepts of 
classes, or objects of thought. This is the extension of the 
oonoept, which refers to the objects contained under the 
concept, to which it is applicable, or of whicili it is predicable. 
Thus Afaw has sub-classes under it, and is predicable of 
European, African, Asiatic, &c. Tlio concept root contains 
under it, and is predicable of, fibrous, conical, abrupt, lobed^ 
granulated, fasciculate root^ These sub-classes are usually 
plural, and hence Extension is quantitative. Comprehension 
is also ordinarily regarded as quantitative, seeing it com 
tains, or may contain, a plurality of attributes ; but as will be 
shown, this is not ac<»urate. Comprehension certainly is not 
quantitative in the sense in which Extension is. 

§ 230. A whole is that which contains parts. This applies 
to Thysioal Whole as that which is made up of several ele- 
ments, each, it may be, different from the other, as an 
individual or house. This approaches the comprehensive 
whole, at l^ast, as in the individual. The logical whole is 
properly , thftf'fl&irhioh is common to many. The universal is 
of two according to Causality, and according to Predi- 

cation. iJelty, as the sole cause, is the most universal ; and 
in this sense singulars are separable from the universal, Buf*" 
the uhiveifsal of predication means merely that which is pre- 
t Hoblyn’s p. 9. 
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dicable of, and indilferently signifies and stands for, many* 
In this sense it is opposed to the singular or concrete.^ 

The old logical distinction of predication as did de^ and 
esse irif really proceeded on the difference of Extension and 
Comprehension. In the former case the concept, as universal, 
was predicated of all the particulars subject to it. These 
were called Suhjecta FredicationiSy — as animal^ plants under 
organised. In the latter case, the concept was said to be in 
the subject, or to inhere in the subject, as whiteness in snow^ 
or knowledge in man. The subject was now Subjectum 
Inhcesionis, 

§ 231. The Comprehension of a concept is great or small 
in proportion to the number of attributes or qualities which 
it contains in it, or vvliieli constitute it. The Extension of 
a notion is great or small in proportion to the number of 
objects or classes of objects which it contains under it. When 
a concept contains but one attribute, or in as far as more 
than one attribute is not distinguishable in it, it is Simple. 
When it contains more than one, it is Complex or Compound. 
When the Extension of a concept is so small that it con- 
tains under it no species or only one object, it is called 
individual,^ 

§ 232. In a duly subordinated series of concepts, within a 
common sphere of relationship, the law holds good that as the 
Extension increases the Comprehei?sion decreases ; and as the 
Comprehension increases the Extension decreases. The maxi> 
mum of the one is the minimum of the other. Thus to take 
one individual — say Homer — rjthe related and rising line of 
concepts will be poet, Greek, man. Ox * these the individual 
notion is the most comprehensive, comprising as it does all 
the common and distinctive attributes. is more exten- 

sive and less comprehensive than Homer, Certain attributes 
have been thrown out, and only such retained as are common 
to others also poets. Greek is still more extensive and less 
comprehensive. Mayi again has greater extension thau 
and less comprehension. - 

The lowest, most concrete, or comprehensive oonoept, the 
individual— say Homer — contains all the attributes of the 
higher oonceptfif, — as poet^ Greek, man. It is the condehsa^ 
tion or concretion of the whole. It contains even more— ^ 
1 Occam, Log,, i. 35. - Hamilton, Logic, L. viii. 
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that is, all the individual peculiarities. And when we throw 
out his blindness j his being a, native of Chios , <fec., and think 
of him m poet ^ we do not say necessarily whether ho was 
Greek or not ; but as poet is part of the class man^ which, 
in this instance, is the general class within which we are 
relating concepts, man is presupposed. All the same we 
can think of the essential features of poet^ which are more 
than those of rnan, in contradistinction to the common fea- 
tures of man, and so restrict our view to a portion of the 
class. This is but an application of the principle involved 
in the old logical brocard: — Abstrahentis non est rnendacium. 
As Wallis puts it : — He who considers sugar as sweet does 
not necessarily think it as whlte^ neither does he deny 
it to be so.^ 

§ 233. The processes by which we increase the Comprehen- 
sion and diminish the Extension, and conversely, have been 
named Determination or Concretion, and Generalisation or 
Abstraction. If we start from the liighest point of Extension, 
— say, being — we may add on attributes, and thus determine 
or restrict the sphere of the concept. Being material^ being 
spiritualj imply a determination or restriction of the concept. 
Being material be again determined by organic^ inorganic ; 
organic by animal, plant, &c. In this case we add on deter- 
mining attributes, in virtue of which the application or exten- 
sion of the notion is limited, while its comprehension or sum 
of attribution is increased. The logical part of this process 
is ultimately regulated by dichotomy, and that by the law 
of Non-Contradiction. We deacend through the contrast of 
opposites, through the'Vs and the is-not ; the latter or negative 
sphere is filled up only by intuition and experience. We can 
get no positive attribute by the mere dichotomy, or by pure 
thought 5 but working under the abstract law or formula, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, wo fill up the negative sphere 
through experience, or the analysis of the contents of notions 
gained from experience. Thus, if we take material, we can 
divide it into what is organic, and thus by implication into 
inorganic, or what is excluded as the negative. 
As yet we do not know what inorganic is, unless as the nega- 
tion of the attribute or^amc ; and it is for experience to tell 
us what things belong either to the one class or the other. 

1 Wallis, Logicaj i. 22. 
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But the exclusion keeps our thinking distinct, and affords a 
form of classification as our experience grows* 

..... i;- ; 

(a) K^t*s so-called law of logical affinity or coiitmuity p. 

510, ed. Bosenkranz) has been shown to be groundless. It imports 
that between all co-ordinate species, other or others intermediate are 
conceivable. This is unfounded — (1) in respect of mathematical 
species. All angles are either acute or right or obtuse ; there is ao 
intermediate species, though we may have varieties among the species 
through accidental differences of length of line, &c. (2) When the co- 

ordinate species are distinguished by contradictory attributes, as when 
animal is divided into veriehrate^ and that is, with and 

without a spinal marrow, there is no intermediate species possibly con- 
ceivable. — (Of. Bachmann, § 61; Hamilton, Ao^ic, L. xi.) 

§ 234. The counter-process of Generalisation is thus obvi- 
ous. It is simply that process which is first applied to indi- 
viduals, turned upon concepts themselves. Starting from 
the individual of experience, already subsumed under a 
concept, we abstract from one or other of its attributes j we 
thus rise to greater generality ; and proceeding further in 
this way we , at every stop increase the generality, or exten- 
sion, while we decrease the comprehension, Bocrates 

we can thus ascend \o ^^hUosophei'^ Athenian^ man^ and so on 
upwards to the highest possible concept, some being ox being. 

Some attempts have been made to invalidate the prin- 
ciple of the counter increase and decrease exemplified in the 
relations of Comprehension and Extension. It is admitted 
that the higher conception has a narrower content but a wider 
extent than the lower, while the lower conception has a fuller 
content, but a narrower extent. It is denied, however^ that 
the extent is increased or lessened by*every lessening or in- 
crease of a given content, and that the content is increased 
or diminished with every decrease or increase of a given 
extent.^ 

The grounds on which this view is suppoited seem to me 
to be insufficient and irrtdevant. The very admission of the 
diflference of extent and content between the higher ooheep- 
tioh end the lower seems to me to be inconsistent 
thb deiiiel of the uniformity of this difference. Howpexcept 
thrpngh the attributes given in the concepts or classesj ate 
we to know anything either of extent and content, or of "yaeir 
relations of decrease and increase ? We may go beyond the 
1 Ueberweg, Zogtc, p; 135. 
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actually contemplated or contained attributes of the concept, 
and so make an increase or decrease ; but this has no relevancy 
whatever on the relations of the subordinated concepts in the 
scheme of graduation with which we chance to deal. 

It must be kept in mind that concepts subordinated in 
Extension are first of all referable to some common genus,— 
it may be of a very wide kind. And here it will bb found 
that as you lesseh the extent by adding on an attribute, you 
necessarily increase the content or comprehension. Take 
the abstract suhstctncey or something. This is the concept of 
being at its widest extent. Add on the attribute corporeal^ 
and you have a less extensive concept, hody or matter as op- 
posed to incorporeal or spirit. But substance or something 
certainly originally embraced this in its extension, which 
hody no longer does. If you go still further downwards, and 
add on or determine by the attribute life, you Lave animate 
as opposed to inanimate. Add on sentumey, and you have 
sentient as opposed to insentient. Add on rational or reason^ 
and you have as opposed to hrute. Under man you 

may have subdivisions or species, but ultimately you must 
come to the individual Socrates, Plato, Paul, Peter, &c. 

Proceed conversely, by abstraction of tlio attribute, and you 
have a precisely counter result. The greatest sum of attributes 
is in the individual, Socrates or Plato. Go on abstracting 
an attribute, so as to make ♦the individual less individual, or 
common to a species, you necessarily extend the concept which 
includes it, as you lessen the content or comprehension, and 
so of all the species in tlie ascending scries. The fallacy of 
those who deny this law lies in not observing that in no case 
need we speak of the number of objects or classes actually 
to be found; under the concept, but of their potential number, 
that is, of the actual and ideal objects possible under the 
class. ■ And here the very form of our thinking shows that 
there must b© a counter decrease and increase, or increase 
and decrease. For as attribute is the ground of the class, 
each time the number of attributes is lessened, the number 
of classes or species is lessened, and the compass of the genus 
increased. And conversely, as the number of attributes is 
increased, the jitimber of species is increased, or the compass 
of the genus is limited by adding on differentiae. It matters 
nothing whether in a given species there are more objects 
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under it, and more sub-species than there were species under 
the immediately proximate genus. This is a numerical dif- 
ference, not a specific or logical difference. Species depends 
on attribute ; and according as you have or have not an 
attribute to ground tlie species, you have or have not the 
species, and only tlie species, whatever be the number of objects 
or sub-^ecies contained under it. If we join the adjective 
red to metal^^ it is said, “ wo narrow the meaning much more 
than if wo join the adjective white ^ for there are at least 
twelve times as many white metals as red. So with white 
man, and Uhid man. Thus, in increasing the intension of a 
term we may decrease the extension in any degree,'^ ^ 

How does this bear on the point ? What does it matter 
whether under the species while metal there are more metals 
than under red ? Does not the genus metal take in all metals, 
whether red or white to begin with ? And is not the species 
white metal but one species, whether the objects under it 
be greater or less than red^ Logically, the extension of 
metal is diminished as much by red as by white. It is 
diminished to the extent of one species by each, and that 
is all. No doubt white man and hlind man have a dijBferent 
extension ; the former is much greater than the latter. 
It contains more species of man under it, or numerically 
more men. * This is true, when we compare the one species 
with the other ; and have ascertained from observation and 
experience the relative numbers Tinder each class. But, 
as distinctively or in comprehension only two species, they 
are logically to us of equal, tliat is, any possible, extent. Be- 
sides, it may be said, in regard to white and hlindyihsA, these 
are not separated by any proper dichotomy, — that they are 
ihtersective concepts, — there being nothing in the one which 
excludes the other, and therefore not properly co-ordinate 
species under the genus. In fact, there is no true division of 
the genus, for whatever a proposition may promise^ division at 
least promises difference, and, if it fails, ceases to be divisiop. 
If we add to the intension by properly contradictory, or even 
contrary concepts, we must in a constantly 
diminish the extension. If we do not so in our division our 
process is futile. 

1 Jevons, Elementary Lessons in Logic, p. 40. 
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§ 235. Concepts are divided according to their mutual 
Kelations. Concepts admit of comparison in respect (a) of 
Extension, (b) of Comprehension. 

(1.) In respect of Extension, concepts viewed in relation to 
each other are (a) Exclusive, (b) Coextensive, (c) Subordinate, 
(<f) Co-ordinate, (tf) Intersective. 

(a) Concepts are Exclusive, when no part or object con- 
tained under the one is contained under the other. Thus, 
emotion^ mineral^ — mineral^ plant. This refers only to the Ex- 
tension, of which we are now speaking. In Comprehension, 
or as sums of attributes, some attribute is common to all 
concepts. Thus, existence, real or ideal, is predicablo of all 
concepts. 

(h) Concepts are Coextensive, when the sphere of the one 
is convertible with that of the other, as equilateral and 
equiangular, — Iming being, organUed being, 

(c) One concept is Subordinate to another when it occupies 
a place or position in the sphere of the other, as rectilineal, 
under figure, plant under organised, 

{d) Concepts or Species are Co-ordinate, when, while their 
spheres are exclusive, they yet ininiediately go to constitute 
the extension of a third concept. Tlius triangle, square, and 
polygon are exclusive, yet they constitute rectilineal figure, 
Man dxxd brute are co-ordinate under animal. Co-ordinates 
are thus always also opposd^d as sj)ecies. 

(e) Concepts are Intersectivo, when their spheres partly 
coincide, and partly do not. In tliis sense white and cold 
coincide ; some white things me cold, and some not ; some 
things are 'and some not. ^ 

§ 236. The Subordination and Co-ordination of concepts 
give rise to distinctions and names of the utmost logical 
importance, especially in Judgment and Keasoning. These 
are mainly Genus, Species, Difference, Generic and Specific. 

In thh Subord^^ of concepts, the higher, wider, or 
more extensive, is called a Universal or General Notion Con- 
cept, in contrast to the lower or less extensive, which is 
fcbwh ias by Aristotle the former is called vorjfia 

kaOoXovj the ld*tter voqpa p€ptK6v, 

1 On these distinctions generally, see Hamilton, Logic, xi. § 31; Krug, 
LQgik, % 41. 
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{a) A universal, says Occam, is a concept (iiiientio) of the mind signify- 
ing many, for which it can stand Therefore one concept 

distinct from another is predicated of the other, not indeed for itself, 
hut for the thing which it signifies; accordingly, by such propositions 
it is not denoted that one concept is another, bui it is frequently de- 
noted that that which is signified by one concept is that which is 
imported by another,* — (Z/o/;., i. 25.) 


§ 2S7. More definitely, the General Concept is designated 
a Genus (ycVo?), inasmuch as it contains an attribute or 
attributes common to several classes or concepts under it, and 
thus embraces those as part of its sphere ; and the Particular 
Concept is designated a Species (ctSos), inasmuch as while it 
too contains an attribute or attributes comtapn to several 
classes or individuals under it, and thus embraces them in its 
sphere, it is itself regarded as a portion or class under the 
wider concept or Genus. Abstraction or Generalisation em- 
ployed on concepts to carry up the lower to the higher, the 
species to the genus, is called Generification. Deterrama- 
tion, which evolves by attribution species out of genera, is 
called Specification.^ t./ 

Genus arid species as considered in Logic have thus nothing 
to do with the question of natural science as to; whether all 
species of plants or animals have arisen from one cominon 
source, and have thus acquired actual diversity through 
evolution — -wliatever that may ipean. This is- a scientific 
question of fact and a metaphysical question of origin and 
reality. Logic only stuiks to legislate for the forms in which 
science has to put its observation, generalisation^ and olassi-r 
ficatioh of the actual identifies and ^diversities of ^our , ex- 
perience. Logic does not venture so far back in time br so 
high in speculation, hut, if limited, it knows what it means. 


(a) Genus is that which is predicated of several differing in species, in 
respect of the what {m eo (juod quid). When the genus- 
of ’the Species, it is meant that tliat which is imported the ^ 
cate is that which is imported by the subject. — ( Occam, 20.) 

Genus is usually said to be predicated in quid — tha% : ^ 
to the question— What is the thing 'i What is he ? Hp: is, 
dde^or, CT lawyer. ■ '' ' 


or ; Universal is/ 

inasmwoli AS, in- Extension, it contains of 


^ 1 Cf. Hamilton, Logic f h. xi. § 85. 
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abj^ots under it, of which it is predicable. It is thus only 
potentially a whole, that is, it is applicable to or predicable 
of an indefinite number of objects, actual and ideal. The 
species under it represent the parts of the whole or the classes 
of which it is predicable. A species is itself a whole in re- 
spect of the individuals under it. The individual is the part, 
and it is logically individual, inasmuch as it is not predicable 
affirmatively of aught but itself. 

In Comprehension, the Individual is a whole, inasmuch as 
it contains a sum of attributes, which maybe represented in 
different concepts and in the unity of the individual. This is 
the whole of real existence, of time and space, and here the 
real and the.fdeal or logical may coincide. The Genus is 
a whole properly in Extension, and is, strictly speaking, 
ideal. The Genus contains the species extensively; the 
Species contains the genus comprehensively. 

(a) Occam's view is that genus and species do not differ as whole 
and part. Genus is not a part of the species, nor species a part of the 
genus,* Genua is the sign of many, species of few ; animal imports 
all animals, man all men, that is fewer objects. Genus and species 
equally signify a whole ; but the genus signifies more iniiividuals than 
the species. |ii this sense the species may be taken as the subjective 
or subject part.— i. 21.) 

f 239. Genera are of t\^o degrees — (1) The ' Highest or 
Most General Genus (yeVos yeviKiararov, genus sumnmmj general- 
imimum) is that which, being a genus, cannot become a species 
or form a portion of a class higlier than itself. It is that of 

is not predicable.^ (2) 
Subaltern or Intermediate Genus (yeVos vTrdXXrjXov, gen%s mb- 
alternuniy medium) is that which, being a genus, can also 
become a species. 

; Sp^oi(ks are also of two degrees — (1) Lowest or Most 
Special, Species (cTSos ctStKwraTov, species injima, ultima, spedalr 
is which, being a species, cannot become a genus, 
special s^ is a concept having no species under it, 
prediciiH^^ of no class universally takem (2) 

Sul^ltern or intermediate Spe (cISos viraXkrjXov, species sub- 
igr that which, being a species, may ako 
become a Genus and Subaltern Species 

1 Occam, 1. 21. 
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are thus the same.^ The Species Infima can contain tinder 
it only individuals or singular instances of the species, 
numerically distinguished.^ 

A highest genus is usually that concept, in a certain order 
of gradation, beyond which observation and generalisation 
have not yet advanced, or beyond which it is not necessary 
to advance, for the special purpose in view. But absolutely 
or objectively viewed, it may not be the highest. Btirig or 
something may be regarded as the only highest genus ; for 
this would hold even of Deity or a Universal Cause. This is 
in everything that is, whether created or uncreated. 

As an example of a Summiim Genus in a lower sphere, we 
may inke figure. The concept of figure is hounded extension. 
It may be said extension itself is genus of figure^ and em- 
braces equally hounded and boundless extension. But figure 
ceases to be figure the moment the boundary of the extension 
is removed. We have, therefore, in figure itself a highest 
genus ; because it cannot be a species of its opposite or 
contradictory. 

A lowest species, absolutely, it is impossible to reach ; for 
differences may always be conceived, say of varying degree, 
in the characteristic attributes of a species, so as to consti- 
tute a sub-species. But the logical requirements of thought 
are satisfied, if the individual under a species be conceived 
as embodying the attributes of 9he species, whether the in- 
dividual be real or ideal. This individual, if it cannot be 
made again the matter of division into other individuals 
of time, or of time and space, is regarded logically as the 
individual. The Highest Genus in" a science is the most 
general class, whoso properties that science investigates ; 
the different Lowest Species, the classes at which that 
special investigation terminates. In geometry, for example, 
the highest genus is magnitude in space ; the tnfimcB species 
of triangle are equilateral, isosceles, scalene. The geometri- 
cal properties of the figure are not affected by any further 
subdivision.^’^ 

§ 240. In a series of subordinate concepts, we have Prox- 
imate and Remote Genus and Species. The neareiat is that 

1 Gf* Hamilton, Zeme, L. xi,, par. 36. 

2 Cf. Poi^hyry, Imagoge^ ii., where all those distinctions and terms are 
explicitly given. Cf. also Aristotle, Topwra, i. 5. 

* Mansel, ProZ.,p. 199. 
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immediately higher in the line of ascent, — this is the proxu 
mum genus; the next superordinate is the remote, genus 
remotum, and this increases in degree as we ascend in the 
scale. Thus, take the series, bodji/f living, animal, man , — 
animal is proximate, living remote, body still more so. This 
distinction is readily applicable to species also. Its use and 
application are seen in definition. 

Take the concept thistle {carduus). This may be divided 
according to specific diirerenres into natans {inusk thistle), 
marianus (milk thistle), lanceolatus [spear fliistle), arvensis 
(field thistle), &o. &c. These all belong to the genus carduus, 
and the mark of this is that the corolla is Uibtdar, generally 
spreading, so as to form a hemispherical head, as opposed to 
the liguJiaJte or strap-shaped corolla. This again, the carduus 
the capitate or headed-flower class, belongs to the higher 
genus (order) aequalis — that is, having the florets all perfect, 
each having five stamens and a pistil. This order, subaltern 
genus and species, is referred to the remote genus Syngenesia 
— that is, the class of plants bearing compound flowers, having 
their anthers united in a tube. 

(Remote or Highest CJonus.) 

Syngenesia. 

(Subaltern Genera and Species.) 

(Jo-f>rdinatc 

I 


Aequalis. Supcrflua Frustianea. 

I 

(Subaltern Genus and Species ) 

Carduua (Capitate, Tubular C’orolla.) 


(Proximate Genus and Species.) 
Leaves Non -Decurrent. 


(Species.) 

Milk Thistle, &c. 

$ is that which distinguishes species under 

k copimon genxMi, and which joined to the genus makes the 
species } as undet body we have the difference of life and its 
absence, giving animate and inanimate as species of body. 


(Proximate Gkmus and Species.) 
Xieaves Decurrent. 


(Species ) 

Musk Thistle. Welted Thistle, &c. 
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“ Difiference,’^ says Porphyry, “ may make an other ; or it may 
indicate merely a change in the same. The difference reason* 
a&Ze joined to animal makes an other— viz., wan; the difference 
of momng as opposed to being at rest, only makes a change 
jn the same. It is by difference that makes an object other, 
that genera are divided into species.” ^ 

Difference is Divisive and Constitutive ; the former when, 
by means of it, we divide the genus into its species as 
opposed, — as animal into rational and irrational; the latter 
when, by adding it to the genus, we constitute the species, 
as man by rational anhnaV^ 

If we take the concept ranunculus as, a plant of five 
sepalsj caducous, some of the petals with nectariferous gland 
at base, &c., wo shall divide tliis into its species by differ- 
ence, and at the same time so constitute the species. We 
find leaves simple, leaves divided. Under the former are the 
species less spear ivort, and pile wort Under the latter, 
we have wood crowfoot, buttercup, meadow crowfoot, 
Thus, too, the hrome grass, or soft brorne .grass, is distin- 
guished from the festuca or sheep\s fescue grass by being 
awned. The festuca is, as a rule, awnless ; and when awned, 
the awn is not in normal form/^ 

In the class loliuin, or of flowers in spikes, we have rye- 
grass and bearded darnel. The differentia is in the one case 
spikelets longer than the glumes; in the latter, spikelets shorter 
than the glumes. 

§ 242, Difference is Generic, Specific, or. Individual; The 
attribute, or sum of attributes, which distinguishes a lower 
genus or species from the higher genus under which it stands, 
and from the other species which are co-ordinate with it 
under that genus, is called the Generic or Specific Difference 
(StcKj^opa ytviKrj, 8ta<^opa differentia generica, dijffereiMia 

specifica). Specific Difference is of the ohly^^ 

of that which being a species can never be a genus. As an 
example of generic and specific Difference, we may take 
setitient m common to animal and man; of specific Di&rence, 
raiigml^^ belonging to the species man only, ^he attribute 
or at&butes by which an individual or singular is vdistin- 
guiahed from the species which contains it, and from tW 

1 Mmgoge; iii. 6. a Cf. Porphyry, Eimgoge, iii. 12. 

s Hoblyn’s British Plants, p. 30. 
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Other co-ordinate individuals under the species, is called 
the Individual, Singular, Numerical Difierence {differentia 
individuals j singularisj tmmerica). As subaltern genus and 
subaltern species are the same, the difference is called in- 
differently generic and specific.^ 

(a) Difference is a concept expressing a determinate part of a thing, 
predicable w quaXe {what sort) of the same things of which the species 
with which it is connected, predicates in quid {;what clmn). Difference 
expresses a part, hot the whole, because then it would not be distin- 
guishable from the species. It expresses further a part and nothing 
extrinsic, because otherwise it would be either property or accident. 
Difference is always concrete. It is predicated of tlie same things of 
which the species is predicated, and is convertible with the species. 
Thus life is not the difference of the living hody^ but living; and 
rati6naXy not reami, is the difference of man. — (Occam, Log.y i. 24.) 

§ 243. Difference as predicablo of the specios is predioable 
of the individuals under it, — as rational of man and Socrates, 
The Genus and Difference are said to make up the essence, or 
essential attributes of the concept. While the Genus answers 
the question ^ — Quid est — what is the thing? the Difference 
answers the question — Qua I is est — of what sort is the thing? As 
Difference, taken along with the Genus, completes the concept 
or the essence of the concept, it is also said to be predicated 
in quale g^w«c?“that is, it tells the kind of the what. The 
Essence was regafded as equivalent to Quidditas ; 

but this did not mean simply the Genus, but the Genus 
and Difference combined. These constitute the Essence in 
the proper sense of that term. •. 

§ 244^ Concepts viewed in Comprehension either coincide 
or they do not, that is, they either do or do not comprise the 
same eharaoter. Notions are thus divided into Identical and 
Different.. The Identical are either absolutely or relatively 
the aame^ Of notions Absolutely Identical there are actu- 
aUy nonef Identical are called, likewise, 

or Cognate ; and if the common attributes, by which 
they are 'alli^, be proximate and necessary, they are called 
Beoiprooattog or Convertible.” ^ 

§ 2^* Coiioepts in comprehension, viewed in relation to 
be either Congruent or Agreeing, 

1 HamiUon, L. xi., par. 38 ; and Knig, Loyik, % 35. 

3 jisger, Logikj § 36, quoted by Hamilton, L. xii., par. 41. 
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inasmuch as they may be connected in thought ; or Confiicr 
tivo, inasmuch as they cannot The confliction constitutes 
the Opposition of notions. This is. twofold : Immediate or 
Contradictory Opposition, called likewise Eepugnanoej and 
Mediate or Contraiy Opposition.” ^ In the former case, one 
concept abolishes by simple negation what the other posits ; 
in the latter it abolishes this through the aflSrmation of some- 
thing else.^ This distinction properly falls to be considered 
under J udgrncnt. 

§ 246. Concepts compared together in the relation of com- 
prehension are furtlicr Ini linsic or Extrinsic. “The former 
are made up of thobc atiiilmlcs which are essential, and, 
consequently, nec'essary to tlie object of the notion ; these 
attributes, severally considered, are called Essentials or 
Internal Denominations, conjnnctly the Essence (overta). 
The latter consist of those attributes which belong to the 
object of the notion only in a contingent manner, or by 
possibility; and whicli an*, therefore, styled Accidents, or 
Extrinsic Denominjitions.” ^ 

This raises the question of the distinction of Essend'e, Prop- 
erty, and Accident in concepts. The Essence or Essential attii- 
butes of a class representing the order of experience must in 
the end be detorminod by observation, experiment, induction. 
And our knowledge of this is relative to scientific progress in 
the direction of finding the ultimlito or grounding attributes 
of things. It is just ptjssiblo we may never reach absolutely 
ultimate knowledge in the matter. In pure science, such as 
geometry, we get at essence completely for the purpose of 
the science by definition, or, it may bo, h 3 rpothctieal con- 
struction. In observational science that attribute esp feature 
is naturally fixed on as essential which gives the distinctive 
character to the concept, or which is subservient to whs.t 
may be viewt^d as tlio function of the object. Thus the 
stamen of a plant consists generally of two parts-^temew^ 
and anther containing pollen. The latter feat^rC is 

regarded as essential to the concept stamen ; the foirmct not, 
for the reason that the stamen woqld cease to be stamen or 
to fhffll its function without the anther con$ainin^ 

^ Aristotle, €(Xt, vi. ; Met, vi. 10 : Hamilton, Logie, tiL, nar. 42 : and 
Drobisch, Logikf § 25. 

2 Ibid, « Hamilton, Logic, L, xii., par 43 ; Krug, L(^ik» § 82. 
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^bereas the presence or absence of the filament would not 
aiebt this.^ Ob vionsiy we must be content provisionally to 
fix on features as essential, otherwise we could make no 
progress in knowledge. Our view, however, is at the best 
relative and approximate, so far as the nature of things is 
concerned. 

The concept/orce enters into the concepts gramty^ cohesion^ 
chemiml afifinity. It is essential to each, as we find in experi- 
ence. But these three concepts are still to us essentially 
different. Gravity acts at a distance ; cohesion on the par- 
ticles of a body that are near or in juxtaposition ; chemical 
affinity only on bodies of different kinds. This difference, 
however^ may be only provisional; it may be relative to the 
progress we have made in the knowledge of force ; and it is 
not impossible that these forms may all bo modifications of 
one common force, — the particular mode in which it is varied 
in its action in each of the three cases being unknown to us, 

§ 247* following Aristotle, have defined Property 

as that which,, while it does not constitute the essence, or part 
of the essence of the subject or concept, yet follows, results, 
or flows from the essence as a necessary consequence. Thus, 
if we 'take as the essence or concept of a straight line 
which lied just {evenly) la-ov) ” as Wallis puts it, ‘‘ between its 
follows that, of all the lines between the same terms ipr 
it & iAe shortest f ^Phis is a property following neces- 
sarily from' tb© concept of straight or right line. From the 
same'bohcept of right line it follows also as a property that it 
is the only Straight line betwfjen the two extremes. Thus 
the essentiale co?istiti(ens, Property is thte 
ess^^i^h;cdmeguens,^ 

«§ 24B^\Hs^oe Property, as immediately flowing from Es- 
already explained, is that which belongs 
a ■ cla^S: — allf sole, and always, — omni, eoliy et 

also, in regard to property as in regard 
proposition stating it is of convertible pre- 
a property of 7nan, then every man 
aiiS|;vfi^ry one risible is a man. If every righf line is 
the s(me terms, then every Une thi^skortest 
between is a right line. Thus the propositions 

' ^ Ct^oHjrif Botan^^ 47. 2 cf. Wallis, Logica, v. 21, 
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§ 249. To speak of property only as that which necessarily 
follows from the subject or essence of the concept, is to iden- 
tify the relations of outward objects— observation in general 
— with those of mathematical conceptions and definitions^ 
To adjust the view of property to the requirements of sciencej 
we ought to substitute uniformity for necessity of sequence. 
In this case, the logical formula will hold perfectly true. We 
have essence, — essential properties, — we have others and 
find others uniformly connected with these. These will be 
properties whether we can determine a necessary connection 
or not. The link of evolution is one thing ; the fact of the 
uniform connection is another and the present thing. We 
may find a certain amount of motion following uniformly a 
certain amount of heat, and trice versa. We should thus get 
properties of each, though we know nothing of necessary 
connection or even of tlie inner nature of transmutation, be- 
yond superficial quantity of motion and its result. At the 
same time, this conception of the nature of property was of 
the deepest insight and widest scope. It was a forecast of 
all modern science in its true spirit and essence,— the going 
backwards in analysis to attribute beyond attribute in the 
object, — to principle beyond principle in things,— on which 
nearer or observed attributes may be 'found to depend. In 
every scientific classification we, consciously or unconsoiously, 
follow this law, — every true scieittffio mind aims at this end. 
And to carry the matter wider, all philosophy is in the end 
but a seeking of that on the properties of which all the attri- 
butes of things depend. < 

We have numerous illustrations in botany of a uniformity 
of sequence in properties following on a point of differ-t 
enee in classes. To take one instance,— olaSs twelve in 
the Linnsean arrangement is the Jcosandria, The character 
or concept of the class is that of a plant hearing 
with twenty or more stamens inserted in- the This is 

distinguished from the class PoZya?^cZr^«, which includes 
plnxiin hearing flowers with numerous stamensy at^ing^^^ fr 
the Receptacle, The difference of the two classes is :wMer- 
tion in the Calyx^ as opposed to insertion m 
Na\y have a marked diiBference’ df property^ 

The first class contains as species or sub-classes under the 
Orders, which a^e in their tmn merely subaltern genera and 
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species, the Sloe^ Wild Pear, Crabtree^ Plum^ Pome- 

granate^ Eaeplerry^ Strawherryj &c. These furnish fruits, in 
most cases, of a pleasant and useful sort. The Becond class 
contains in it ranunculaceous plants, such as Larkspur and 
Aconite, axiA papaveraceous plants, such as the common Red 
Poppy^ The properties of the former are described as 
‘‘ acridity, causticity, and poison,” and the narcotic property 
of the poppy is well known.^ It would d)e rash to infer t^t 
the variation in character of the properties follows or results 
from the difference, insertion in Calyx or in Receptacle. But we 
have at least here a uniformity or invariable concomitance, 
which is sufficient so far for scientific and other purposes. 

It may be said that the Essence cannot be conceived apart 
from its property, which is a necessary or uniform sequence. 
This is quite unfounded and unreasonable. It is perfectly 
true that we can conceive essence — say, for example, definition 
of triangle or square — without thinking or even knowing 
a single property of either, though all may be implied in the 
definition. Our definition is clear and distinct knowledge. 
After that we may go on, either by deduction or observation, 
adding on properties. In this case wo should increase our 
knowledge. But at the same time this very increase requires 
a sum or datum with which to begin. 

§ 250. Property is strictly a mark or attribute which belongs 
to a class universally taken, •and to no other, except that class, 
and what is contained under it.^ Thus risible is the property 
of man / inertia is the property of body. 

But property may be taken in a wider sense as indicating 
th^ main or^ ^^^c marks of a class. Gravity is thus a 

property of 5oc?y; imponderability is a property of ether; tram- 
f0rmahility into molecular motion is the property of mechanical 
motimn Property in the strictest sense may be regarded • as 
the attribute of a class which is found to follow from, or 
which may be added by observation and induction to, the 
coheept of the class, or the concept of it as originally framed 
by us. Given the definitions, for example, of triangle or 
sguare, we thereafter speak of the propositions expressing 
tnithfi^ regarding them as embodying their properties — e,g,, any 
^ %m angle$ of^a together less than two right angles, 

British PlantSyi^, 7, 

* Of. Porphyry, Eisayoge^ iv. § 5 ; Occam, Log.^ i. 26. 
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Given our conception of a particular metal, we may add on, 
by observation or experiiiient, attributes or properties not 
originally teown to belong to it^ 

(a) i*roperty is a concept predicable adequatdy and convertibly 
quale (tvhat sort), connoting, affirmatively or negatively, somethiilig 
extrinsic to that which is imported by the subject. 

Properties are of four kinds — 

(1.) That which belongs to one species or one genus, but not neces- 
sarily to all contained iTnder each, as prawMarian to man only^ hut not 
to all men. This is the soli sed non omni of later logiciansV 

(2.) That . which belongs to every individual of a Species, but hot to 
this species alone, as biped to man. This is tho omm sed non soli, 

(3.) That which belongs to any class taken universally, but not 
always, only at a particular time, as canescerCf to rrM, This is the 
omni et soli sed non semper. ' 

(4.) That which belongs to some class universally taken; and to no 
other except that class and what is contained under it, so that it is 
convertible with it, and necessarily predicable of the same. This is 
property strictly taken ; the other three are accidents. Thus risiWe is 
the property of man, every man is risible, and every ri^hle is man, 
(Occam, Log., i. 25.) This is the omni soli e.t semper, . 

These distinctions arc given in Porphyry, Eisagoge, V. L Cf. 
Occam, Log., i. 25, , . , , , 

Property and Difference are distinctions dependent raainjy 
on our point of view. In the wide sense, every attribute of a 
class or concept is a property. The distinction of Difference 
and Property especially is relative to the aspect of the object 
presented to us, or repi'escnted in^the class. Difference may 
be regarded as a property selected by us to mark off the 
particular class under tlie genus. \ . 

§ 251. Accident is that attnbute or feature which may be 
conceived as present in or absent from the conclbpt of 
ject, without destroying in thought the essential fefttures^^o^ 
the object itself as conceived by us. Thus , can: 

part of the concept man, the marks laughing 
riding^ or the absence of those marks, without 
affecting the definite concept itself. Accident 
constitutes the essence, as difference serves to 
from it necessarily or uniformly as property dbesi;;:; 

Thu;S the concept of motion is not affected, 
gard the naotion as swift ox slow, as ww'4/cm 
acceh^ated or retarded. Nor is that of 6 

of the two gases, oxygen and hydrogCnf any way> 

whether wo fin4 water co?d or hot, flowing ox stagnant. 
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accident,” e8 Porphyry, following Aristotle, puts it, is that 
iii^hich may or may not be in the 'same subject ” ^ 

§ 252. Accidents are distinguished as Separable and In- 
separable. The. Separable is said to be that which can be 
actually or ideally separated from the subject or concept, 
while this rerhAihs the same, or untouched in its integrity as 
a concept, ^ Thus we may separate cold from water ^ white 
fvoxtx wool ot snow ^ black or red from coat^ without destruction 
of the subjects from which we make the separation. 

The Inseparable accident is said to be that wdiich is not 
actually separable from the subject, — as heat from /re, and, 
in the old logics, white from sivan, black from crow. So far 
as species is concerned, separable and inseparable accidents 
are ^terly nnessential. That alone is an accident which is 
not necessary to the true concept or essence of the subject, 
and which further is not a necessary or a uniform property 
of the class or concept. 

Accidents may be viewed as Separable and Inseparable in 
regard to the individual. In this case we have readily what 
is separable— ^as of a man sitting, standing, running, leaping, 
&o. As t(3 the Inseparable, we have siicli things as native of 
. Paris^ df Rome, of London, — we have tall, short, crooked, &o. 
We have -an Ethiopian who is black, and not to be made 
white by water. These refer wholly to the individual and his 
peculiarities. If we tliinl^ of the individual, they are essen- 
tial to himi ^ The Ethiopian is always uii washable. But the 
Bo-oaUed separable accident is not less essential to the in- 
dividual, if we think of him at the given time when it belongs 
tb Idmi* The man sitting at a particular time can for us 
as an individual concept only bo the man sitting at that par- 
tioulai^ time.; But the concept of essence which the individual 
embodiesvretiaains the same through all such forms of change 

Species, Difference, Property, and Accideht are 
in Five Predicables, or classes of possible 

predicafe^^'i’^ir^ guinque voces. What we say of a 

sui>ject i)i to be found under one or other of those 

heads* in common is that it is predicable of 
many, is due to Porphyry, as giyen in 

Hie of Aristotle.^ 

I - ^ X Msagbge,v, Z. - 'X^Q Eisagoge,\.%letseq. 
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{a) In the view of Aristotle there are four Predicable classes, or the 
Four Differences (at rerrap^s ZiatpopaY) — viz., Definition, Genus, Property, ; 
Accident. Definition (Spos, 6pi(r/Li<is) expresses the essence or essentiiil 
qualities of the thing {rh ri V eW). Hence, in the proposition, the 
subject may be put for the predicate or the predicate for the subject. 
A square is that tohich has all its sides equals a7id aU its angles right 
angles. This as a definition is convertible. 

Genus (yivos) is that which is attributed essentially to several 
objects which differ in species. An essential attribute is that which 
answers to the question What is the object? Thus, What is rmn? 
The answer is conveyed by the genus animal. Here the subject and 
predicate are not reciprocally convertible. ^nimaMs a part of man, 
but it is wider than man. 

Property (rb XZiov) does not express the essence of the things but it 
belongs to the thing alone, and can be taken reciprocally for it.* Thus 
the property* of man is to be able to learn grammar: if he is man he 
can learn grammar, and if he can learn grammar he is man. We 
should not call that property which might belong to another thing ; we 
should not say that to sleep is the property of man, Here there pan 
be no reciprocal attribution or substitution. ‘ 

Accident ((rufi^e^riKos) is that which may or may not be in one and 
the same thing. Thus, to be seated, may or not be present in one and 
the same person, and so 'M/7iiie?uvsA*. 

Aristotle did not regard Difference as a kind by itself, Difference^ 
in so far as belonging to the Genus, should be classed with it. It is 
the limit which separates one genus from another, and can be pii*edl- 
cated of several species. — {Topica, I c. 3, 4, 5, 6.) iSStAer may be 
regarded as imponderable fluid loith an undulaiory motion, li undu- 
IcUory motion he takoxi as the difference of ether from say mecAamco^ 
motion, it may yet be regarded as th|i concept of a species of mo- 
tion, Vhich is capable of being predicated of other, objects besides 
ether. 

It is obvious that the distinctions of difference and property are 
relative, and are not always capable of accurate grounding. 

Of accidents belonging to a class, the inseparable are those whicli are 
found in all the members simply as a matter of experience, the sO|[)airV 
able only in some. An inseparable accident of an individual. Such a» 
native of London, is predicable of the subject always. What attributes^ 
are essential, what are properties, and so on, can at the bOSt be deter- 
mined only on extra-logical grounds. ; 

§ 254. Notions in Comprehension maybe further viotred 
as in the relations of Involution and Co-ordination. ' Involu- 
tion corresponds to STibordination in Extension:— 

^^ One notion is involved in another, when it forms 
of the sum total of characters, which together obnstitttte the- 
comprehension jpf that other; and two notiops are in this 
quantity (oompfehension) co-ordinated, when, whilst neither 
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conapreheDds the other, both are immediately comprehended 
in the same lower concept.”^ The example given is the 
notion of the individual This contains, among 

others, son of ^ptironiscm^ Athenian^ Greeks European^ man, 
animal, organised 'being, &c. Of these, some are given 
through the others. Socrates is Athenian only through son 
of Sophroniscns, otAy Greek as Athenian, only European as 
Greek, only man as European, only animal as man, only 
organised being as animal. These characters, as given in 
and through others, stand to those otliers as parts to wholes ; 
and it is only on the principle that part of the part is part 
of the whole, that the remoter parts are parts of the primary 
whole.^ 

But how, it may be asked, is this relation known? There 
is no a connection between son of Sophroniscus and 

Athenian. Being son of Sophroniscus does not tell me that 
Sophroniscus was an Athenian, or being an Athenian does not 
tell me on any logical principle of whole and part that Athenian 
was Greek, md so with the others. There is no connection of 
whole and part here at all, but of one attribute involving another 
through a mere contingent happening or experience. There 
is ho reasoning here possible on the principle of the dictum of 
Aristotle,— that is, from whole to part. This point will be 
mOih fully discussed when wo come to treat of Keasoning in 
Comprehension. * * 

§ 255. “ Notions co-ordinated in the whole of Comprehen- 
sioh are, in respect of the discriminating characters, different 
without any similarity. Tliey are tliiis, tanto, absolutely 
different ; and, accordingly, in propriety are called Disparate 
Notions, the other hand, notions co-ordinated in the 

(psntity or ^^ of Extension are, in reference to the objects 
by them disbriminated, different (or diverse) ; but, as we have 
seen, they have always a common attribute or attributes in 
which they are like. Thus they are only relatively different 
(or diverse); and, in logical language, are properly called 
Disjunct or Discrete Notions.”^ 

As an illustration of Disparate Notions, we may take 
op^arms mA marm^looded as co-ordinate parts of the com- 

1 Hamilton, 44. * par. 44 et seq, 

‘ ’ X ^ Ibid,, par. 45. 
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prehension of bird. These are relative and correlative, font 
not involved in each other. Oviparous is not always 
hlooded ; mdiwarnMooded is not always oviparous^ 

(а) This view of Disparates does not coincide with that of the earlier 
logicians. Disparates are in extension as well. Thus Disparates are 
those concepts which are only diverse from each other, and not opposed 
as contraries, as earth, vestment, fre, — (Boethius, De Syll* Hyp.^ p, 608.) 

(б) The difference between Disparate and Opposite Concepts lies in 
this, that the former ’arc only mutually repugnant, as when one is 
opposed equally or in the same mode to many, as man to ox, horse, 
dog, lion, and other si)ecics of animaJ. Opposition arises when One is 
opposed only to one. — (Cf. Wallis, Logica, L 16; Duncan, Inst. Log., 
Lect. i., xiv. § 2; Dounam in Rami Dial, l, xiv.) 

Avarice, as opposed e(]iially to liberality and prodigality, would he 
taken as representing Disparates ; parent and^At^ good and hod, see- 
ing and non-seeing, Contraries, (the latter rather contradictories. ) 'But 
this principle obviously docs not hold universally in simple contraries. 
Of colours, red is equally opposed to grem and yetUm ; of figures, 
triangle to square and cirde. In contradictories alone does the principle 
hold completely, and in relatives and privatives as these approximate 
to contradictories. 

§ 256. Concepts are, in respect of their Quality, regsarded as 
Clear and Obscure, Distinct and Indistinct. A concept is 
clear when in our consciousness of it we are able to distin-* 
guish it as a whole of attributes, from another ot other 
tjonoept^. It is obscure when we cannot do this. A con- 
cept is distinct when we can distinguish from each other the 
various attributes or marks which make it up, , Tt* iS ixHiis- 
tinot when we cannot do this. Obscurity and indistinctness 
may arise from defect on tlu» part of the individual think- 
er. In some cases it arises from the nature of t£6 object 
thought about. In the case of some mathematical ;figTires> 
we havo both a clear and a distinct knowledge. We 
tinguish triangle as a whole from square, and boih froto 
and we can further specify the marks by which yr^ are ahle %C 
do so, and make them distinct to others. We can distinguish 
buildings of Norman and of -Early English architSCtlS^ fiJCtii 
eaoh other, and specify the discriminating market cf each* ' ^ 

But it is quite possible for us to have a Uf 

an object, which is yet indistinct. We cl^ 
disoriuiinate red, white, and green frotn ea<ii: 
would ptmie uk to tell the marks or e:jq>TeftS Ihem to others. 

J Hamilton, Logic, L. xii. 
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Shades of tho same colour can also bo discriminated, but riot 
by specific marks : so with sounds, tones of the voice, and 
different odours* The mind of average capacity and activity 
is satisfied with being able to distinguish things as wholes or 
in a general way ; it is only the active, scientific, or philo- 
sophical mind which seeks distinct knowledge. 

Descartes laid down Clearness and Distinctness as the 
criterion of true knowledge. I call that clear which is pres- 
ent and manifest to the mind giving attention to it, just as 
we are said clearly to see objects when, being present to the 
eye looking on, they stimulate it with siifficuent force, and it 
is disposed to regard them ; but the distinct is that which is 
so precise and diifercnt from all other objects as to compre- 
hend in itself only what is clear.” ^ 

This criterion is, however, ambiguous in its applications* 
When it is said that whatever wo cle.iily and distinctly con- 
ceive is true, we may mean that it is possible, that is, an ideal 
possibility; or we may mean that it is leal, that is, a matter of 
fact or existence. 

Leibnitz much more fully and prc^cisely indicates the 
various degrees of our conceptual knowledge.^ According 
to him, cognition is obscure, wlien the object is not dis- 
tinguished from other objects or the objects around it. Here 
the object is a mere something, not nothing; but what it 
precisely is, either in its ovAi class of tilings, or as contrasted 
with other things, we do not apprehend. Cognition again is 
olesr when we are able definittdy to comprehend the object 
as m Oontradistinction from otlu^rs. Clear Cognition is 
further divided into Confused and Distinct. Tt is confused 
whexi^ we ere ^ unable to enumerate the marks or characters 
by? whi«jih the .object is discriminated from other objects, while 
ityet^possesess such marks. Thus we can distinguish colours, 
odWfi^ tAste/ from each other, yet we cannot specify the 
mSlrks bySririch we do so. At the same time such marks 
mu# seeing the objects are resolvable into their respeC- 
ti?^ causes* knowledge again is distinct when we can 

i^i;^[siminating marks, as the assayers in dealing 
WW 'lpoMi AM'ae We can do in the case of number, magni- 
* ludei distinct knowledge may still further be 

hkn^U9, part i, § 45, p. 212. 

2 De CognUiom Veritaie et Meis, Erdmann, p. 19. 
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Inadequate or Adequate. It is inadequate when the dis- 
criminating marks are not analysed or resolved into more 
elementary notions, being sometimes clearly, and sometixneB 
confusedly, thought, — -as, for example, the weight and colour 
of gold. Knowledge, again, is adequate when the marks in 
our distinct cognition are themselves distinctly thought, that is, 
carried back by our analysis to an end or termination. Whether 
any perfect example of this exists is, in the view of Leibnitz, 
doubtful. Number is the nearest approach to it. Then there 
is the distinction of the Blind or Symbolical and the Intuitive 
in cognition, the former being the potentiality of conception 
which lies in terms ; the latter being the clear and distinct or 
individual picture of each mark so lying undeveloped. When 
cognition is at once Adequate and Intuitive, it is Perfect. But 
Leibnitz hesitates to say whether such can be aotti^ly realised 
by us. Adequate knowledge involves cognition through 
means of a priori possibility. But whether such a perfect 
analysis of notions can ever be accomplished by than— 
whether he can lead back his thought to first possibles 
{prima possihilia) and irresolvable notions, or, what oqtnbs to 
the same thing, to the absolute attributes of God themselves 
— viz., the first causes, I do not now dare to determine.^- ^ 


De Ootj.j Erdmann, p. 80, 
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concepts ; THEIR EVOLUTION DEFINITION AND DIVISION. 

§ 257. SoeiDg that terms are liable to be used without any 
knowledge of their meaning, and in an indeterminate or um 
certain sense, we require Explication and Determination. 
These processes come under the liead of Definition in its 
stricter and wider senses. • 

When we specify precisely the sense in which a term is 
employed, or is intended to bo employed by us, we liave 
Definition of the Name — Nominal Definition. When we 
specify the nature or essential attributes of the thing « or 
object to which the name is applied, we have what is called 
Beal Definition* — -Definition of the Nature of the Thing. But 
Beal Definition, or definitton of the nature of the thing, 
ought not to be distinguished from Definition proper — -that 
is. Logical Definition ; for it is the nature of the thing as 
conceived by us, or our concept of the thing, which we 
actually seek to define. The process of constituting the con- 
cept is supposed to be already completed ; and our definition 
is an unfolding of what we hold mentally about the object. 
Beal Definition hasy however, a reference to the fact or class 
of objects as existing; and it points to the truth or corre- 
spondence of tlie concept with the universal properties of the 
class. But in Logic this is supposed to be given or known, 
OJPo V® e3g)lioate it for the purposes of clear thinking by 
nieans of sMctiy logical definition. 

I In the definition of a term or name— Nominal Defi- 
^nition — ^we nsfially employ other terms better known, either 
Bi series of explan^ldry words instead of one, or a synonyinous 
term. This is illustrated in the explanations of the diction- 
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ary. One great aid in the matter is Etymology, though it 
is not always to be lolied on as giving us the present or actual 
sense of a term. 

{a) It happens in Geometry, and is so far allpwaHe, that we assW 
to a term a specific meaning, even although is net the oAe in 
ordinary use, or even although it differs from the application of 
the same tenn by others in the same general department, provided 
that the assigned meaning bo rigidly adhered to. Thus Euclid^s 
definitions of triangle anil < on* apply, the one to plar^ rectUinedlf the 
other to Hghf or eyeit (om , while with Theodosius triangle is so 
defined as to take in Bpluncaf triangle ; and with Apollonius e<w^ is 
so defined as to embrace b>cal(nt.^ 

§ 259. Besides Nominal jind Eeal Definition, ve have what 
is called Genetic DfJi)ntion. Tliis applies only to quantities in 
time and space. In Mjithematics, Genetic Definition is called 
Beal, as opposed to Nominal. Thus, we have an example, 
when we say: — oiicle is formed when we draw aroundj 
and always at tl)o same distance from, a fixed point, a movable 
point which leaves its trace, until the termination of the 
movement coincides with the commencement^’ * This is 
obviously merely a rule for embodying in a concrete form a 
definition already existing in the mind. Every time I image 
to myself triangle or square^ 1 may be said to define genetip^y. 
But this is no proper apphcalion of the term. Nor oan it be 
correctly said that the notion is die result of the definition 5 
the concrete imago is, but not the notion, Nor'is there any- 
thing properly synthetic in the process ; it simply embodies 
what we already think. . f * 

§ 260. Definition unfolds Ihe Comprehension erf a opuoept } 
Division exhibits tho Extension. The OompreheOsiou wd the 
Extension of a concept ground and render possible the plHCh 
cesses known as Definition and 'Division^ A concept^ 
supposed to bo constituted through the prooeSSejB prqpftr ^ 
its construction, it may possess an attribute Qr,.^npiark 
is essential to it in the sense of being universiatUy «m 4 
which is at the same time in another oonoepi 
Wider in the scale of generalisation (genus)— 4li 
man^^Bmiient in animal. It may also possess "au jattiibute 
which does not belong to the higher or ^wid^ cm^oept, mi, 

WalUs, ^ > 

® Wolf in Hamilton, Logie, L. xxiv. 
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which yet is not possessed by other concepts oo-ordinaLte 
With it under the higher notion (difference) as rational or 
responsible in man- . 

Both those, altribntes however, may be essential to the 
obhcept, that ie,: if they were taken away it would 

no longet b^ tii® is? while there are other attributes 

whioh might be abstracted without this happening,— as 
from man, fojperf from animal. When thus the genus and the 
difference of a. concept are declared in a proposition, we have 
Logical Definition; It is essentially an analytic process ; it 
unfolds or declares what we hold to a certain extent implicitly 
in thought. It thus makes a notion as a sum of attributes, 
essential and characteristic, clear. Thus I say, — man is a 
rational animal ; magnet is an iron-ore^ having attraction for 
iron i physics is the science of inert matter ; mechanical motion 


is the transport of a body from one point in space to another; 
moletnJtlar rnotion is the change in the internal particles of a hody^ 
continuing as d' whole to occupy relatively the same space. 

§ 261. ‘ process which seeks to unfold the essential at- 
tributes or comprehension of a concept is called Dofinition— 
Logic^ Definition ; that which aims at unfolding or enumer- 
ating, the classes or species under the genus, is called Division 
-^Ldj^cal Division. So far as our knowledge is concerned, 
Defixiiidbn alms at clearness, and Division at distinctness. 
Out fcobwlodge is said to he clear, when we distinguish one 
concept from another ; distinct, through division, when we 


di^ihguish the sub-classes or species under a genus. In 
anothet relation, our knowledge? is distinct, when we are able 
to attributes in a concept from each other, aiid so 

dibtihgUish the concept from others. 

’ • Division, as formal or purely logical 

limited in their application. All that de- 
considered, can tell me is, that every defini- 
& which the attributes combined are non- 

directly or indirectly. No logic^':'Iaw 
the ' given definition' corresponds; ■ta.:;an 
tSS OT is adequate to that object. This it is for 

do. 

cannot, as ; a . purely Ibg^al 
; We, luay, divide 

every concept contiadietoriiy, that is^ by dichotomy. We 
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can "divide figure into rectilinear eiXid. what is not redtilinear 
say curvilinear. But we cannot do even this much by pure or 
logical thought. The one difierence or attribute of jf^re 
must be given us, ere we can take a step. Then 
make the division, and say these are opposite classes ; the one 
is not the other. The logical laws, further^ dp not assure us 
that the difference is the real difference, or such as is proper 
and adequate to the class of things as existing in nature, 

§ 264. At the same time, the logical laws acting along with 
actual observation and thinking, regulate it, keep it within 
due bounds, aid it in its operations, help to clarify, distill- 
gtiish, and classify. They are not the motive power at work 
in the world of science, but they are the ruling and governing 
power. They not only ground the possibility of our actual 
thinking, but they help it on the way to its highest virtues 
of clearness, distinctness, connectedness. 

(a) Aristotle, in treating of Definition 'regards it in the 

first place and mainly from the side of the real. His question is prin- 
cipally how we are to reach a good, adequate, and true aefinitiPn of the 
thing or real object. Definition is with him the expression of the 
essential qualities of a thing or of its specific nature. It answers to 
the question riiorn; hence the definition is sometimes called rtV’l 
i<rTt,—-(An, Post., ii. passim.) From this point of view, accordingly, 
definitions will first of all represent the most general classes or prin- 
ciples, the necessary and universal concepts, which are the means and 
the principles of demonstration. They are such as are fitted to expMn 
or Include all particulars or facts. These universal conceptions are 
indemonstrable, yet they are got by observation and induction.— ^(Cf. 
An, Posi,y ii. §§ 1 to 8.) ; 

The definitions of the most general sort are called by Aristotle 
di<Ue (AfiMO'a), All others are named mediate {fiicrov end eaEpress 

secondary qualities and properties, that is, those not xonstitutive cl 
the most general essences of things. The principle of demoxistraUoh ii# 
an immediate proposition. That is immediate which has notlui^ pril!l^ 
to it. These are both forms of what was afterwards 
Definition, definition of things. Definition explains what a ^hi^ 
and the substance of the thing (tov t 1 eVrt xal oi<r 4" 
oMn$ risyptapiffp6s), — (^An. Post.,ii. 3.) 

Bui Aristotle farther distinguishes definitions into ^ 

who defines declares either what a thing is or what tha 
(i rl itrriv ^ rl roifvopa ), — 

cf. 9.) Those who confine themselves to the expl^at^dn of the 
alone dohot^ ^^ a|iefinition of the thing.— -{2^., 
definition, ^ to the later Nordnal Definition; AHs^tle^ 

calls 8, 9, 10.) The former, or Real PefiUi^ 
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tion, has been called lipos vpayfiart^Sris, obcK&Bris {essmtialis). To this it 
should be added that Aristotle regards that dednition as alone of im- 
portance 'w^hich unites the knowledge ftf the cause or origin of a thing 
with that of the essence. These are not in truth really separable. In 
knoudhg what a thihg essentially is, we do this only through knowing 
how it is or has arisen. And that alone which is real has essence. — 
(Of. Alejcander Ajphrodisienis, Pacius, Waitz, Franck, in An, Posty loc, 
cit, &e also XJeberweg, 168.) 

Aristotle^s ultimate appeal in order to get the definition of the real is 
obseiwation and generalisation. What is magnanimity, he asks? And 
how am I to know this ? Only by reference to individual instances. I 
must observe Achilles, Ajax, Alcibiades. What they have in common 
is the quality of not tolerating an injury. But I may look further, I 
find Socrates and Lysander. In them I find an indifference equally to 
good and to bad fortune. If I find a resembling feature in those two 
qualities, I group them as one ; if not, I leave them separate. Observa- 
tion of the individual thus precedes classification or the formation of 
the essence. 

(5) Leibnitz’s view of Real Definition is that of an enumeration of the 
marks which render the object possilile ; of Nominal Definition that 
of the marks which enable us to distinguish it from other objects. 
The Real Definition would thus proceed on the ground of the non-con- 
tradictory character of the marks, and of certain real or assumed 
causes, as possibly operating in the phenomenal sphere. Nothing is 
possible that is contradictory, and further nothing is possible that is 
beyond the range of existing causes, whether known or unknown. 
But this latter test is quite too vague to be of any help. The former, 
or non-contradictory test, is definite enough. 

(c) Hill makes a strange medley of the whole subject of Definition; 

. (L) He br^ down the doctrine, that the relation expressed 

by propositions is between two matters of fact, not between two 

'names. ■ 

: (2.) He holds that all Definitions strictly refer to names and not 
to things. * • 

(,3;) fie holds at the same time that Definitions, though only of 
names^ are to be founded on a knowledge of the things indicated by 
thettamsa,V 

. In the first place, as a Definition is a proposition it can refer only 
to to names. In the second place, if there be a 

MoWle,d|^ of things grounding the application of the names, §nd if 
ref^ only to names, then our knowledge of things must 
defim^ or wholly indefinite, and, therefore, useless. 

Cfi'S 2®^?, Logical Definition, in its strictest and best form, con- 
iof Genus, and the Proximate Constitutive 

is to be defined. The 
to be given in the interest of the 
^eaiest precision in the .ascending scale ; the proximate 
* LogiCt i. 160 et seq , ; ii. 216 et seq. Of, XJeberwig, Logic, p. 171, note. 
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difference ought to be given in the interest of the most pre^ 
cise discrimination of the^ species from other species co^ 
ordinate with it under the common genus. 

(a) Every predicate of a tiling is either a convertible or non-cohver- 
tible attribute. If the attribute is Couvertible with the subject^ the 
attribute is either a definition or a property,— definition if it expresses 
the essence of the thing, property if it does not. If the attribute 
makes part of the attiibntes comprised in the definition, it is either 
genus or difference of the subject, since definition is always composed 
of genus and difierence.— (7b/) , i. 8.) 

(5) Definition as applied to the lowest species or to the individual 
may take any essential or constitutive property, that is, attribute 
convertible with the subject. 'I'lius we may define man as a risihU 
animal; horne as a nchjhirnj animal. 

§ 266. To illustrate this point, Definition, logical defini- 
tion, implies two things, first, the statement of the class, or 
proximate genus to winch an object belongs ; and secondly, 
the distinguishing feat me or character by which it is marked 
off from other objects of the same class — e.^., the Magnet 
or Loadstone would bo defined, an iron-ore having attraction for 
iron. Hero iron-oi'e is the class or genus to which magnet 
belongs, — it is also tlio proximate class or genus, — for it is 
that under which it inunediately stands, there being no inter- 
mediate class between magnet and iron-ore. Having attraction 
for iron is the distinguisliing feature of magnet, its differentia^ 
because this is the featuie w liicli® marks it off from otlxer 
kinds of iron-ore. In the same way we define th$ notion of 
responsibility by the notions of free intelligence. Responsibility, 
that is, involves intelligence as its genus or class, it involves 
also freedom; for a will to be responsible must pot only 
illumined by knowledge, but free to choose bot^^On alter- 
natives. ^ * 

Thus we may define triangle as a surface C&ntaimd or 
banned by three straight lines. Hero surface or sup^ciql fig- 
ure ie the proximate genus ; figure is the more re|pote. Rut 
surface^ is more precise, as excluding depth, 
takes in circk, square^ parallelogram,^ &0. Trian|p IS 
surface; it is only tliat which is terminated by thr^ $m$ 
ence), and by three right lines {proxmate differet!i0^^. ' 

§ Definition is thus seen to be a 
of rendering ou:^^ thoughts clear, of enaMmg'lpj preoieely 
to know what vire mean in the 'use of words. (I*) The 
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first main caution or rule about Definition is that the defin- 
ing clause should not be wider or narrower than the sub- 
ject defined, as Aristotle puts it, ovtc TrXttov wpoorKctTat, ovre 
dwroXetVct A Definition to be accurate and adequate, 

t\e»f to be a correct definition, must thus be a convertible pro- 
position. Or, the defining clause must be capable of being 
put exactly in the place of the thing defined, and of nothing 
else. Thus if the definition of Magnet be correct, we must 
be able to say, an iron-ore having attraction for iron is a 
MagneU Or, common salt is chloride of sodium. If this be a 
correct definition, then it is true that chloride of sodium is com- 
mon salt. Suppose we wore to define literature as composition 
in words, we might test this definition by wheeling it round, 
and saying, all composition in words is literature. In this case 
we should at once see the inadequacy of the definition, for 
we should hardly include under lit('rature a testamentary 
document or an Act of Parliament, or a newspaper advertise- 
ment, or the local correspondent’s paragraph, though these 
are all composition in words. So if wo were to say, a bird is a 
creature that flies in the air, w(‘ should take in too much, for 
so do butterflies and midges. The test or rule, therefore, of 
a sound logical definition is, that the thing defined and the 
defining clause are mutually convertible. This is a most 
useful practical test in ^11 matters retpiiring accuracy and 
precision of thought. The defining proposition is a propositio 
Integra; or, as Aristotle long ago ]>ut it, a definition is a 
simply or strictly convertible proi)o»sition. 

I 268. (2.) We should not seek to define through negative 
or merely disjunctive attributes. In this case we do not unfold 
wha^ we know or conceive, but what we do not. When we 
say of a (supposed) concei)t or object that it is not so and so, 
we do not tell what it is, or what the term positively stands 
for In our^’l^feought. In the same way, if wo say the object I 
Speak of is^ either this or that or the other, we fail equally 
^ , There is no proper definition which does not 

attribute. The negative expression may, 
however, M '.useful in clearing the' way for a definite or 
positive atistement 

^ This caution about negative terms applies fully to a con- 
cept ’taken by itself 5 but if we consider a concept in relation 
1 An. Post, ii. 13. 
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to another which we already know, and whose attributes we 
specify, we may explain, even classify, if not define, by 
negation.^ Thus we can give knowledge and classify 
scientifically organised and non- organised j vertebrate and 
vertebrate, phanerogamic and cryptogamic, that is, ^it?er/ny and 
flowerless plants, rectilinear and So in regard 

to the terms finite and infinite, or tion-finite ; knowing 
what the finite is, or at least knowing certain positive attri« 
butes of it, we can in a way, or negatively, know what that 
is which is conceived as devoid of those attributes. So with 
personal and impersonal, relative and absolute, 

§ 269. (3.) There should be no circle in the proposed Definit- 
tion, or what is contained in the clause defined should not be 
repeated in the clause defining. As the one clause is thus 
defined tlirough the other, wo have what is called Diallelon 
(Bl* aXX^Xuyv), or “ circulus in definiendo.” Thus to say that 
law is a lawful command, or that plant is an organised being 
possessing vegetable life, or life is a vitalising power, m to define 
in a circle. There is here no explication of the Subject der 
fined. Concealed circular definitions are of very frequent 
occurrence when tliey are at the same time mediate or remote 5 
for we are very apt to allow ourselves to be deceived by the 
difference of expression, and fancy that we have declared 
a notion when we liave only changed the language.^’ ® 

§ 270. Other rules that the definition should be precise in 
terms, perspicuous and direct, that is, not ambiguous, figura- 
tive, or metaphorical, are cautions mainly regarding the use 
of words, ill so fiir as this may aid or hinder us in attaining 
clearness. The readiness with which people are impressed 
by figurative and metaphorical words, when the Object 
quires direct and unambiguous thinking, is a proof of tow ftr 
the average culture of intelligence is, in our so-called 
tidii, below the normal standard. : ; 

§ 271. Description is usually made up of whsd/ are taowh 
W Gdmmon Accidents, that is, attributes whiot> distinguish 
the dbjeot or species from others that come nnder the isatia© 
general class. It is in fact a charaeterisatioii ^ the objeot^ 
through comprehension, or specifying its marks. Jjesdriptiou 
refetk^bhiefly to ihe characteristics of individual, \as each the ; 
sum of its own? marks. The laws of Description fall to be 

1 Of. HanCilton, Logic, L. xxiv. s pyid, • - ' 
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treated of under the Science of Literary Criticism, or Ehetoric. 
It will be found, however, as a general rule, that the best 
masters of description in verse or prose, follow consciously 
or unoonsoiouBly certain very definite rules, which are quite 
capable of beihg specified. First among these is the principle 
of general pioturihg or outline, and then the gradual filling in of 
oharaoteristic features with a view to the unity of real pres- 
ence. Even the most picturesque description never loses 
sight of, far less violates, those definite laws of imaginative 
construction. Take Scott^s ballad of Rosabelle, follow it, 
note the commencement, and watch the gradual evolution of 
the picture, and this will be found to bo true 

“ OW Roslin all that dreary night, 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

*Twas broader than the watch-fire’s light, 

And redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin’s castled rock. 

It ruddied all the copse- wood glen ; 

’Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 

And seen from cavcrned Hawthornden. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, 

Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie, 

Bach Baron, for a sable shroud, 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seemed all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar’s pale ; 

Shone every pillar, foliage-bound, 

And glimmered all^thc dead men’s mail,” 

§ 272. The limit of Definition is met with at thc simple 
that is, a concept which does not contain a plurality 
of attHbutes, as time, extension, being. Here there is no 
higher genus. 

At the samd time wc must not suppose that such notions 
are not distinguishable from ether notions. But in order to 
this they must; be given in intuition. This readily founds 
a judgment of Difference, though the grounds of it are not 
always expressible in terms. Logic carries us to the thresh- 
old of the real, but is there arrested. 

No form of words in which oral Definition or even Descrip- 
tion oa;n be couched is adequate to all the objects of the 
senses. The intuition or presentation of the quality is here 
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indispe»sable, and it is the mode of conveying the elearest^ 
and most distinct knowledge ; intxutiva 

finitio. We are thus enabled actually to experience the per- 
ception or sensation. This holds of colours, as redy Uu^ 
yellow ; oi lights brightness, darkness ; oP tastes, odmrs^ 
sounds, &o. — indeed of nearly every sensation and percept; 

§ 273. All Division supposes a whole of some sort, and 
we must distinguish simple Partition (awap®/i^crw), real or 
ideal, from Division Proper (Statpeo-ts). In the former case 
we sunder the whole, generally individual, into its com 
stituent parts, as when wo divide a tree into rooty trunk, 
branch, leaf, or such elements as make up the whole. We 
may do this really or ideally only. 

Logical Division, on the other hand, deals only with a uni- 
versal, that is, where there is a plurality of objects or classes 
contained under the concept. And it draws put or speoifiejil 
the classes thus contained. The tree, logically divided^ would 
give, say, deciduous and non<leciduous, and these again pai 
pine. In the case of simjjle partition, the name of the w 
is not predicable of each of the parts. Tree is not predicable 
of root, ox trunk, &c. In the case of logical division; it is so 
predicable. Tree is predicable of deciduous and non^^iduous^ 
oi pine sjid oak. 

§ 274. As Definition refers to the comprehension of a notion, 
and serves to make the meaning clear, so Division refers to 
the extension of a notion, and serves to make our meaning 
distinct. A notion is clear when I can distingutIBh it as a 
whole from other notions; a ^notion is distinct^ when 1 can 
enumeihte or specify the sub-notions or class^ (X>ntam^^ 
under it. Division draws out these. v. « ; . 

§ 275. In Division you will find that we comp tU Ur ppint or 
object which cannot be further divided. This ijl 
( jrc/ios, individuum) — Le., literally what, is indfvmilile^ ^ 
notion or name which can be predicated only of t^e s;^^^ 
not of a plurality. The individual cannot be Ipgipl^y ^ividi^ 
because it contains no species under it. !f^ 

logically divided, for it contains no lesser 
clas$<^'::nh%r ;'i|.,. This or that house ;Carm^^:nlii^ 
it i$;|ppj,-.lc^o|ll^ 'It is pnly:ji[m^uhy^^||^^ 
can may enumerate 

of which this o|ty is composed, the parts of which idiis tree 
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ia composed; you may describe each, but you cannot logi- 
cally divide either. 

§ 276. Logical division cannot proceed until a principle of 
division is selected from the whole. This may be either one 
of the constitutive features of the concept, or it may be the 
relation of the concept to some end or aim which we select or 
have in view. The law of Logical Division is strictly that 
of Non-conti'adiotion. Starting from a given attribute, we 
divide into the classes un^er it, thiough its opposite or con- 
tradictory. Thus, taking animate, we fix on sentlmcy,, and 
divide into the sentient and the non'senttent What are the 
non-sentient under the genus, or bother they actually are 
at all, is to be determined, not by tlie logical law, but by 
experience. Still, the ground of exclusion lies there in the 
element of opposition or contradiei ion ; and but for this no 
progress were possible. ‘‘ Conti adictio est mensura omnia 
oppositionis.” ^ 

We may divide plants into flowering [Phafterogamie) and 
nonfllowering {Oryptogamic). 'Idio latter we may again sub- 
divide, according to subordinate differences, into fernsy 
mosseSf lichmsy fangiy alga*y &c. But what these are, or 
how many, is not determinable by any law of pure thinking. 

Take whaft is known as Porphyry ^s tre(‘ : — 


Substance. 


Corporeal 

(Body) 


Animate 

(Animate) 

I ♦ 


Incorporeal 

Spirit 

(Angclb, Souls, &c.) 


Inanimate 

(Water, Stones, Minerals, &c.) 


I^entient 



Insentient 

(Plant) 


Irrational 

(Brute), 


I Buncan, Inst, Log,^ L, i., xul 4. 


2 Misagoge, ii. 28. 
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Again, heather is of the genus flowering planty^uA under 
Octandria-^i.e,j it is o, plant hearing flowers with eight shammSy 
and^ under this class, with one pistil. Under this genus (Mono^ 
gynia), it is but a co-ordinate species. As a genus/ 
it has certain marks , — calyx inferior , four^parted, persisHsiity 
corolla monopetalousy &c. Under this we have various differ- 
ences, which mark out the species,— as anthers with two simple 
bristles at the base, <fec. This gives the cross - leaved healh 
(Erica tetralix). Anthers with two serrated appendage at hasCj 
&c., gives the fine-leaved heath [Erica cmcrea) ; and finally, 
through difference of leaf and capsule^ we have the common 
heather [Erica vulgar is j Calliina vulgaris). 

§ 277. In a concept, this or that feature may be fixed on 
for the principle of Division. Taking the corolla of a plant, 
and looking to the tuhe^ it may be long or as in j^nm- 
rose^ bell-flower. The throat may be or as in 

digitalis^ snap-dragon. The limb may \>& erect or spreading ^ 
as in hound^ s-tongue^ Book I may divide according 

to subject^ its size^ its antiquity. All are equally valid divi- 
sions, provided I preserve the feature or principle from which 
I start. Of course no principle of Division is of any real 
use which is not a constitutive attribute of the wholes 
§ 278. The rules of Division are specially as follow 
(1.) There ought to be a regulative principle in the Pi vi- 
sion. [Divisio ne careatyundaynento.) - . . 

(2.) There should be but one principle in one Division. 

(3*) *The principle should be an actual and constitutive 
attribute of the whole to be divided. • . - ; 

(4.) No predicate in the division must, exhaust the 

subject. . < ,'5 

(5*) The dividing members must together exhaust/ and 
only exhaust, the subject. ♦ ' ^ ' 

(6.) The divisive members must be mutually exclusive^ that; 

is, there must be no cross-division. ... r 

(7.) There should be no leap in the division, but a dcucenit 
from immediately higher to immediately 
• ■ ^ '■ classes.^ 

Thus, for example, to iUustrate the main tides, 
notibn figure. I wish to enumerate its epecies. To do 

1 Of. Hoblyn, iJotoy, p, 43. 
t 2 Cf. Hamilton, Lc^ic, L, xxiv. 
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thk> I must find a principle of Division. Here tlie natural 
principle M straigM or curved line. * Taking this, I first divide 
into reejfifeneaf and curvilinear ^ i,e.f straight - lined 
figure and curved4me figure. But I have not yet made my 
notion distinct enough. What are the sub-classes under 
reetilimur jigure f • Acooiding to the number of sides— 
triable und sqtiare. . Under cuf'vilinear figure, I draw out 
circle and of figure is now. distinct. I 

know what oljject or classes of objects it denotes or contains 
in its extensm^^ And observe that this division proceeds 
in a legxilar ord^ from the widest notion to the narrower 
ones, from the Genus Summum or highest class to the Species. 

is widest or highest notion ; rectilinear and curvilinear 
is the next, narrower ; triangle or square still narrower than 
rectilinear ; circle or ellipse narrower than curvilinear. This 
is an important principle in Division, viz., that of preserv- 
ing due subordination, making no leaps in the Division 
over intermediate classes. If I had divided figure into triangle 
and cjVcZc, I should have made a bad division, for I should 
have omitted the intermediate classes. 

§ 279i One most important thing in Logical Division is to 
have a principle of Division, and to keep by it. Otherwise 
the whole division will get into confusion. Suppose, for 
example, I were to divide the notion man or mankind into 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Scotsmen, Episcopalians, Roman Gath^ 
olics^ Presbyterians. This would be a bad division; for the 
members of the division are not exclusive of each other. An 
Englishman may be an Episcopalian, a Frenchman may be a 
Soman Ootholic, and a Scotsman may be a Presbyterian. 

To avoid this, we must keep by one principle of Division; 
stidie it distinctly. We may divide hook according to its mb- 
JectjT^historical, philosophical, scientific, — according to its Ian- 
gmgef-^J^jench, English, Latin, Greek, — and soon.' But we 
m^st imt mix up those principles of Division ; for the parts of 
dilyimoh as inclusive, would be inconsistent with the 
naturie and iprooess of division itself. This fault is what in 
is oaUed a Cross Division. 



PART III. 

OF JUDGMENT. 


ClIArTER XVIIL 

THE NATURE OF JUDGMENT COMPREHENSIVE AND EXTENSIVE, 

§ *280. Every act of consoionsness is a judgment, or judg- 
ment is involved in every mental act. As I am conscious, 
I am conscious of some thin^ or object — some definite 
thing, and this I distinguish from another act of conscious- 
ness which had for object something different from the 
present. There is iiore affirmation, and there is negation. 
Consciousness is thus primarily a judgment or afiSrmajtion 
of existence, — that s ome thing is . This form of judgment, 
the existential, is prior to the j^udgmout 
of comparison. Through the latter process, hsbse4 on tlie 
[former, we grasp resemblances in several things, and group 
them into classes. We may then compare the clasiNiB^ or the 
concepts of the classes, /.e., the attribute or sum^pf^^l^bjtttes 
which make up each concept, and judge them to^agree or not, 
to be technically congruent or coiiflictive. We ooin|>are 
the individual as a presentation with the concep|i"1i>nd 
or exclude it as a member or not of the ciasjsw^^*' Tide’ would 
be logical judgmen t. Here we look, in t]he,fi^|i!Ao^i 'merely 
to tne of attributes ; or we In the second 

place, to the relative coincidences of objects as members of 
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tihe class* We may say — This thing I see is now and here, 

I Jeel cold. These are existential judgments, and have a 
reference to a deBnite time and dejinj^© reality. I might say, 
the river runs, man 1$ organised, and the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles. These are loa’ical judg- 
ments. I do not recjuire the actual existence of the objects, 
or imply tEom, Tmerely state a oongruenee or coincidence 
between two concepts, or a concept and its property. 

(a) This distinction was foreshadowed in the ( nnnclatio ap^n'chemiva 
eijvdieatim of Scotus and Occam. The foiincr refeired to the appre- 
hension of the relatidns, say of likeness oi ctpuility among sensible or 
immediately perceived objects ; the latter, to notions compared by the 
intellect. The existential judgment is cleady lecogniscd by Biel, Sup. 
Sent. q. 1. Prvl* 

(h) Mill is pleased to say that to hohl both those forms of judgment — 
the existential and the logical — is the vciy ctomu of tlie self-contradic- 
tions which we have found to be sown so thickly in Sir W. Hamilton’s 
speculations.” The crown here of the sown contiadictions is evidently 
a vegetable product. But how the self-destioying contiadictions have 
had vitality to grow 6ven a crown, we aie not told. The existential judg- 
ment is, it appears, not a comparison of concepts or of an individual and 
a concept., The self-contradiction only emciges as a spectral illusion, 
because Mill will insist that Hamilton, in his Logic ^ is not speaking of 
the character of logical judgment, of whir h he is thei t* bound to speak. 
Besides, Hamilton would probably have told Mill that, in the existential 
judgment — this is here, that is then, 1 am (onsrioui of heat or cold — 
we do^ compare and contrast an individual and a concept, though we 
at the same time in such an act g5 beyond this, and relate them to a 
given time and space. He would probably have added that, while wo 
do not get the judgment I am coum m//s, fiom a comparison of concepts, 
self and being, the consciousness of these is there all the same ; >and 
that the Idgirol judgment is reflectively leadied in the moment in which 
tim renl judgment is given. ITiey aie in fact implicative ; and were 
there any logical confliction in the concepts, self and being, there 
could no real judgment or union of them. So far, then, from its being 
a oroVrning Cdntraaiction to hold the two together, it would be a 
crowning absurdity not to hold them together. Logical judgment is ♦ 
seoo ndy yand refieotive it presupposes the consciousness m^e ex£- 
the" special forms of existence, afterwards to be 
reflofitively melised as categories, and even of features to be generalised 
inldfi^ses tM objects. 

li from this that judgment, that is, logical 

in implies belief in the reality or existence 

of tpQ^gnbjeot 1^4 p^^dicate as facts of experience, or in the 
trn^& of ttiB relation of oongruenee or confliction expressed in 
the judgment. We are here dealing with judgment simply 
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as judgment, or with what is essential to it as an abstract 
act, or in its abstract possibility. Tts conditions are congru- 
ence or confliction of subject and predicate, viewed in com- 
prehension. Judgment thus considered obviously does not 
involve belief at all in the reality corresponding to the judg- 
ment. We cannot disbelieve, unless we have a judgment 
before us ; but we may have a judgment before us, and neither 
believe nor disbelieve in tlie truth of it as a statement of 
experience. Tliat the notion of man agrees with the notion 
of organised^ or that man is organised^ I can quite well assert, 
without believing or disbelieving that there are men in the 
world at all. That equilateral is equiangular^ I can quite 
well assert, though 1 know no objects of experience corre- 
sponding to the one or the other. So I can say that lying is 
dishonourable, though I may know no one who is telling a lie 
in the world at the present moment. That the Dodo is so 
and so characterised, I can assort, though I suspend my belief 
as to whether the species is extinct or not. As Occam said ; 
I may know that a stone is not an ass, though I do not know 
tliat there is either stone or ass at this moment in the world* 

(a) Mill challenges Hamilton’s definition of judgment, on the ground 
that Belief, meaning belief in the objective reality of the judgment or 
thing judged of, is essential to a judgment. “ The recognition of it [the 
judgment] as true is not only an essential part, but the essential element 
of it as a judgment ; leave that out, and there remains a mere play of 
thought in which no judgment is passed. Every judgment consists in 
judging something to be true. The very meaning of a judgment is. 
something whicli is callable of being believed or disbelieved; which 
can bo true or false ; to which if is possible to say yes or no.” — {Exami* 
nation^ p. 348.) What has been already said disposes of any point 
in this criticism ; hut it may be added that trutli is here attibiguously, 
or rather abusively, used for truth of fact. But there is truth of con- 
sistency as well, and this is, in the first place, simply in our concepts 
and judgments ; and unless this be as a condition, cdl our judgm^ts 
about matters of fact are futile, not judgments at aU. further, ^^the 
recognition of the judgment as true ” can hardly be essential to ft, if 
there bo false judgments, as there happen to be ; and if also, as MiU 
tells Us, a judgment is that which is capable of being true or fttlsle. 
If a judgment is capable of this, it must be capable of being regairded 
as a judgment, ere we either believe or disbelieve it. It is, notlniig 1|0 
Mill that in this criticism of Hamilton he flatly contradicts hts own 
theory of belief as given in his Logic , — (See i. p, 96, 8th edition, ) 
in the reality of the things judged is not esseniial to judgmeni^ if it 
simply possible as it is to form an ideal combination of tenna 7m 
centaur is an animal loith the body of a horse and the head of a mm. 
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Does any one imagine that if we do not believe in centaurs, that this 
statement is therefore not a judgment ? 

(6) Mill objects and asks : “ Do we never judge or assert anything but 
our mere notions of things ? Do we not make judgments and assert 
propositions respecting actual things’” — (Examimtim, p. 346.) In 
turn, I ask do we judge or assert anything about things, ^hich we do 
not know, or of which we have no notions ? What are actual things for 
us but the things as known and conceived by us ? How can we assert 
anything about an actual thing, unless we have a notion of the thing 
and of that which we assert of it ’ And does not this judging through 
our conception of things yield the variety in our judgment of things? 
Would it not be a wonderful faculty of judging which could determine 
about actual things, not known or conceived by us ? This would be 
getting at things in themselves with a wonder fill leap ; only what we 
overleap is our knowledge of them. But if wc cannot compare the naked 
actual things, what about them can we com])avG except our notions, or 
symbols of the things? Does Mill contend that we compare words 
minus notions or meaning, or what ? 

§ 282. In a Judgment tbero is obviously a plurality of 
thoughts and terms. But as Aristotle long ago pointed out, 
there is not necessarily any judgmimt in such a bare plurality. 
We may think of whiteness and wall in succession ; of a, 6, and 
c ; but unless we join them through a definite relation of is or 
is notf we have no judgment. Nay, Aristotle goes further. Wo 
may even have sentences, in whiidi words are joined’ together, 
which are yet not properly judgments. “ I deprecate,” I 
wish,” I pray ; ” in eacli ca^o I express mysedf in a sentence, 
but I do not properly judge. I do not definitely assert or 
deny one thing or another. As Albertus Magnus puts it : 

Neo depreoativa neo optativa, iu‘c iiifinitiva cum vero vel 
falso signiiicaat, sed quando est ihdic'ativri. . . Oratio per- 

fecta dividitur. Non oiiim omuis oratio euuntiatio est, sod 
ilia sola in qua indicative est significatum.” ^ Wish and 
prayer, threat and command, may indicate convictions on the 
part of the person using them ; but these are implicit. There is 
as yet no form of judgment as to the matter of them. All the 
judgment that even approaches explicitness is the assertion of 
the act or state of consciousness in wliich they are realised* 

{a) Idle first enunciation, in as far as it makes one expression, is, ao* 
CC^ding to Aristotle, afilrmation, then negation. Affirmation {icard^enns) 
is the entinoiation of one thing of another thing. Negation {6,v6<f>affts) 
is the enunciation of one thing disjoined from another thing. In other 
Wil^d$, affirmation is that which relates one thing to another, negation 

^ Perihepn, ii. 2, p. 243 A, and i. p. 268 A. Cf. Prantl, iii. p. 104. 
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that which disjoins one thing from another — (De Int.^ v. vi.) Beferenoe 
and removal are obviously at the root of the Aristotelio conception here, 
and very naturally. These are spatial relations, transferred to tho 
mental act. 

(&) Both affirmation and negation belong essentially to the nature 
of the act of enunciation. The negative particle is an expression of 
the characteristic difference of the mental act of negation, not a mere 
accident of expression ; and the negation belongs essentially to the 
copula, not to the predicate. Affirmation and negation indicate the 
quality of the cminciatioii or judgment. 

(c) For K6yos awocfxufrtKds, air6(pap(rii we have oratio enunciativa, 
muwiatio (Bcpthius) ; omho hidtcafim (Petrus Hispanus) ; effatwm 
(Sergius); pi'oloqmum (Wuro); (iiunciatum (Cicero); proponitio, 

jAv6(j>av<rii and Trptirafr/s are, according to the usage of Aristotle, to be 
distinguished. The foi mer is the general word ; when used as the 
premiss of a syllogism, it is called TrpSTacris, proposition. To propose, 
irporeipeip, is to lay down the propositions of a syllogism. 

(d) Verbs by themselves are simply nduns. They do not signify 
whether a thing is or is not. Neither “to be*’ nor “not to be” 
is a sign of a thing; nor is “being,” for that is nothing. They 
signify a certain composition, wlrich is unintelligible apart from the 
constituent members. Hegrd’s dictum “Being is nothing,” is thus 
anticipated by Aiistotlc, but in a vciy <Uffercnt sense. Being (rb that) 
is nothing according to Aristotle, unless as a connective of one thing 
with -another. — (W.iitz, /;/ l)( Jut., c. iii. 1.) 

§ 283. In a judgment there is, first of all, to be oonsiderecj 
the precise nature of tlio copula, is or is not. This may 
mean (1.) that the subject contains in it an attribute, ae 
the sun shines^ mmi is responsible^ birds fly, 

(2.) That the subj(»ct belongs to a class of which it forms 
a part, as some men are European^ plant is a 

good orator is impressive y the cow is ruminant ^ ' 

In the former case tlie judgment is in Comprehension^ 
subject contains in it the attribute specified at least*. ^ In 
the latter case, the judgment is in Extension. The 
is contained under the x^redicate as a part l^ast ; 
tWngs may be also contained. This class or object % %% 
least a portion of a possibly wider class of objects* 
relation of subject and predicate is sometimes 
that the subject is the containing whole (in 
and that the predicate is the containing whole 
under which the subject is a part.^ "" ' 

(3.) The oopuja may indicate an exact eqni\^e|W 
subject and predicate, — as Homer iva$ the liim 

J Cf. Hamilton, Zoyie, L. xiii. ' * ^ 
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Newton wds the author of the Principia. All equilateral is 
all equiangular^ All the planets are some stars. Borne stars 
are all the planets. In this case wo have Equivalent or Sub- 
stitutive propositioSs.^^ 

§ 284 Hamilton iiblds that the comprehensive proposition 
is the first or primary form, and that this proposition always 
implies a corresponding proposition in extension. He does 
not maintain that these two kinds of liropositions can be 
separated, and set apart absolutely, whether in thought or in 
fact. Bpt he holds that they are two modes of looking at 
the same matter, that every proposition may be expressed 
in the one way and in the other, and that we do actually 
judge sometimes in the one way and sometimes the other. 
When, for example, we say, man is two-legged^ we may mean 
that the notion man contains as one of its characters the 
attribute two-legged. This is a judgment in comprehension. 
Obviously, the comprehensive juoposition implies an exten- 
sive proposition ; for if the subject-notion bo an individual 
and have an attribute, this attribute is the property of at 
least one individual, and ideally of a whole possible class, 
if the subject-notion be a class (or plurality of objects), 
extension is equally implied. Conversely, the extensive pro- 
position implies a comprehensive, for we cannot have a class 
or plurality of objects group^^d together unless on the ground 
of a. j common attribute. Otherwise we should fall into the 
arbitrary and meaningless. 

§ 285. In the ordinary Logic, the predicate had hitherto 
been regarded as exclusively tlie whole, and the subject as 
a part of this whole or predicate. The river runs had been 
understood in the sense that the river is one or a part of the 
class or whole running things. There are otlier running 
and the horse runs. The river is only 
onje(of them. But Hamilton would urge that the subject is 
|t %hnle^a^^ as the predicate, and it too may contain the 

predt8afe. as a part. Thus in the rmis, the river or 

au|)j^0t may as containing as a part of its con- 
cept ite but this is only one of 

its and running is but a part of its whole 

Conhept. subject is the whole, and contains ip it 

Ihe attribute ae a part; This, too, is a logical whole ; it is 
the relation of whole and part in thought, as much as the 
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relation in extension of the subject to ihe predicate as the 
whole. Why, then, should Logic neglect this? Every 
proposition and every reasoning is, in Hamilton’s view, 
affected by this distinction, for we may read each proposition, 
each reasoning in turn, in the whole of Comprehension and in 
the whole of Extension. Nay, the reading in Comprehension 
of the subject as wliole is the primary and natural reading 
of a proposition ; tlio reading in Extension is only secondary 
and derivative, being founded on the Comprehension. The 
statement made by Mill that Hamilton separated these forms, 
or held tlio extensive reading to be possible by itself, or real 
apart from the implied comju-ehensive reading, is merely one 
of his innumerable misrepresentations of plain and explicit 
statement. Comprehension is essential to extension ; exten- 
sion is inseparable from comi)rehension ; where the one exists 
the other exists ; yet they express different aspects of the 
same matter, different relations in the mind, and so yield 
different kinds of reasoning, Hamilton expresses the distinc- 
tion in the propositions of (‘xtension and comprehension, by 
saying that the copula is means in the former is contained 
under, whereas in th(‘ latter it means comprehends or contains 
in it Thus God is merciful, means in extension is contained 
under the notion (or class) merciful; in Comprehension it 
means, God com}>rehe7ids in it the attribute {notion) mereifuh 

(a) Mill ol)jects to tliis doetiine that “ these two supposed xneahiu^ 
of the proposition are not two matters of fact or thought reciprooal& 
inferrible from one anotliur, but one and the same fact written in dif^ 
ferent ways ,* that the supposed meaning in Extension is not a mining 
at all, until interpreted by tlie meaning in Comprehension Jf that all 
concepts and general names which enter into propositions require tO fee 
construed in Coniprchensioii, and that their comprehension is the whole 
of their meaning .” — {Eraminafhuy p. 362.) “‘AU men* an4 *^0 
class man * are expressions which point to nothing but attribttt<to ; 
they cannot bo interpi eted except in comprehension. ** , l'he|!‘e little 
in this that lias any relevancy as a counter-statement th"jSamffton*S 
doctrine. To suppose so is a mere mistake. The ottly thii;^ about 
it that calls for notice is the extravagance of the ' i^rtaons ijliat 
extension is not inferrible from comprehension, hnd * ' ft 

** meaning’* in comprehension alone. If by “meaning” ia^eans 
the attributes of the notion, it is self-evident that belong 

to ohmprehonsion alone. But does *Hhe class 
thing but attributes”? Does it not indicate ors'impty 
with attributes ? ^ Does not any attribute ifeiply some subject ^ Wiier- 
ence? And if soj there not both room and need for the extehstve 
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pi*opo»ition ? And is not this further or other meaning or implicate of 
the attribute necessarily involved in its very predication ? And if so 
involved, is it not a new form of judgment inferrible from the other ? 

Hamilton says a jutlgment can be read both in Comprehension and 
iia Extension — God is merciful means either God in cotttained under mer- 
tiful^ that is, under the notion merciful, or class* of merciful beings ; or 
God comprehends merciful, tliat is, the notion God contams in it the 
aUrihwte mereifuL 

Mill says no. When we say God is merciful, we speak not of the 
notion God, but the Being God. In Comprelieiision it moans, “this 
being has the attribute signified by the word murifaV In Extension 
it means, “ The Being, God, is either the only being, or one of the 
Beings forming the class merciful. The dillercnce is that the second 
construction introduces the idea of othr possihU mitriful beings^ an 
idea not suggested by the first construction. This suggestion gives 
rise to the idea of a class merciful, and of (5od as a mewd:)cr of that 
claes ; notions which are not present to the niiinl at all when it simply 
assents to the proposition that God is mciciful.’* — [thominaiiou, p. 432.) 
Has Mill in these statemejits really said anything that in tlie least 
degree controverts Hamiltwi’s interpretation of propositions in Corn- 
prehension and Extension ? Nay, has he not fully admitted, even in 
words, that very construction which Hamilton puts u])on them? In 
Mill’s view we can have the comprehensive meaning of the proposition in 
the mind without having the extensive. We can tliink God in mtreifuli 
has the attribute, and not think at the same time that God in one 
of the dose merciful. Does he not see that the moment God is thought 
to possess the attribute, other beings too, at least ideal, may ; and 
that thus there is necessarily implied and constituted a class through 
the possible application of the attribute? Woiso than all, however, 
is the supposiiion, at once groundless and irielevnnt, that we arc 
not Bpeakmg of the notion of God, but of the Being God, Pray, 
how can we speak of the Being except througli the notion of the 
Beic^God? How can we with a meaning sjieak of anything except 
through its notion, or as we have the hotion of it in our mind ? Is it 
words we are speaking of merely? mere bl.uik unintclligibility ? or 
^ we speaking of things in themselves which arc quite superior to 
Actions? 

But his whole criticism of this point is a mass of contradiction. 

j(I.) On th^ previous page (p. 432) the objection is taken that the judg- 
muiUtKi in Oomprehension and in Extension ate totally distinct; that 
tho introduces what was not at all in tlie mind w'hile making the 
f(»niior, ' 

On page these are affirmed to be “ one and the same assertion 
in IjBgj^tly words.” Here he contradicts No. 1. 

(Si 4 SSe in Comprehension warrants by immediate infer- 

einJOijr lUdMeni Extension, but this judgment respecting 

IktensiW, k in OoS^P^^i^^nsion. “In other words, there are two differ* 
ent judgments ^in in# cae^, and yet only on6 in kind. 

'(4») But how does he show both in Comprehension ? “A is part of 
cIm B.” *^The concept A comprehends the attribute of being in- 
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eluded in the class B*’ — or “Man is mortal.” “Man comprehends 
the attribute of being included in the class mortal,” or rather as 
no class predicate, “ Man comprehends the attribute of being included 
in the attribute mortal,” which is neither sense nor truth) for man is 
not included in the attribute, mortal. The attribute may exist with- 
out including man, though he includes the attribute, and is included 
under the class, which is a very diflferent point. But apart from its 
falsity, what a luminous and scientific statement haVe wehere 1 “ Gold 
is in the class mineral.” “Gold includes the attribute of being included 
in the class mineral.” Pray, what is the attribute in addition to the 
attributes of the class mineral which gold includes or comprehends ? 
It includes the attribute of being included? Is this in addition to 
being one of the class mineral, or what? 

(6) Mill admits that the relation of whole and part applies to judgments 
in Extension (in affirmative propositions). “ The object or class of ob- 
jects denoted by the subject is a part (when it is not the whole) of the 
class of objects denoted by the predicate.” This holds, too, he admits, 
in analytical judgments in comprehension. But in synthetical judg- 
ments in comprehension, — “ the relation between the two sets of attri- 
butes is not a relation of Wliole and Part, but a relation of Coexi^- 
encc.” Hooftd evnimah are rnmhiant. Supposing this synthetic tm- 
minumt coexists with hoofed on/imah^ does not the judgment in the 
synthetic act join rumiuaM to the subject hoofed-ardmal, and ihake it 
a part of my concept of hoofed-animal? What is the sense of talking 
of coexistence except for the purpose of a semblance of difference ? Bid 
ruminant coexist in my mind with hoofed-animal, before I knew that 
hoofed-animal was ruminant? If so, did this coexistence constitute 
a judgment? Surely not. At length I knew t)\ddi ruminant wai 3 an 
attribute of hoofed-animal, or I felt myself justified in so alleging. 
Then I judged or joined them, and i expressed this in a proposition. 
But is this any longer mere coexistence? Is not now a/part 

of the whole subject hoofed-animal ? Is this not as much a relation of 
whole and part as any case of Extension ? The very act of synthesis 
abolishes mere coexistence, makes a union, constitutes whole and part. 

(c) “All judgments are really judgments in comprehension, 0 XCO||^ 
where both the terms are proper names. We never really predii^^ 
anything but attributes, though, in the usage of language, we commonly 
predicate them by means of words, which are names of ooncrete ob- 
jects.” “When I say the sky is bine, my meaning and my whole 
meaning is that tlie sky has that particular colour, 1 am hr^ 
of the class of blue as regards extension at all. I am uOt 
necessarily knowing what blue things there are, or if th^te iS'^ 
thing except the sky. I am thinking only of the sensatiOn 
nhd am judging that the sky produces this sensation in 
faculty, or (to express the meaning in technical Imguage) 
qualify answering to the sensation of blue or the pivwer^ 
the sensation of blue, is an attribute of the Sky,” “ 8o 
rumiffnto. I ^h^ to do witli the prdSil^ 

extensioh. I may know or bo ignorant that thw arO ofth^r;^^^^ 
ating animals tibsldes oxen. The comprehension of the 
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attribute or set of attributes signified by it, are all that I have in my 
mind. ” — pp. 423, 424.) 

The subjec^^^ too, is an attribute or sum of attributes only. All 
cxm rurmnate. There is no image of all oxen. I do not know all of 
them, and I am not thinking even of all those I do know. All oxen 
means “not particular animals, but the objects, whatever they may 
be, that have the attributes by which oxen are l ecognised, and which 
compose the notion of an ox.” “Wherever these attributes shall be 
found, there, as I judge, the attribute of ruminating will be found 
also.” “TMs meaning supposes subjects, but merely as all attributes 
suppose them.” Or if, as Mill admits later, “attributes, even, if they 
come ^ be conceived, cannot be conceived in a detached state, but are 
always (as may be said by an adaptation of the Hamiltonian phrase- 
ology) thought through objects of some sort.” — {Examination^ p. 426.) 

First, these statements are absolutely contradictory. It cannot 1^ 
true that the subject of a proposition is an attribute alone, or sum of 
attributes alone, if every atti ibute implies a subject. That of which 
I speak is a subject with attributes. 

Secondly, it is not true that the predicate is only and always an 
attribute or sum of attributes. This is the first form of predication, 
hut it is not the only one. It is not true that when I say the sky is 
blue, I express only an individual fact. This miglit have been the case 
at the point of the earliest abstraction. But now hlue is already a 
general concept or term, ['applicable, or possibly applicable, to many 
objects. My first conscious impression of tlie sky as blue could not 
have been put in words. I could not have said 6/we, unless I already 
had assigned a meaning to it in thought, as a term indicating an 
attribute generalised and thus formerly frequently experienced. Blue 
. means previous knowledge ; it means not red, wdw/e, blach^ ov green. 
And all this implies generalisation and discrimination. And when I 
, now speak of the sky as blue, I discriminate it from other colours, and 
thhs memi hiore than merely saying it is blue. In this sense there is 
already an implicit attribution of quantity to the predicate. • 

Thirdly, it is contradictory to say iwll oxen T uminate, and to say that I 
do hot know whether all do or whetijer even some do. It is not neces- 
sary th 9 *t 1 should know every ox in the sense of having seen every ox 
past,: present, and to come, much less that I should have in my mind 
• ^'the images of all oxen,” What an image ! But when I speak of all 
px^, it is necessary that I should have in my mind the equivalent or 
roprefipntf^iiye of all oxen as objects. 

ordinary, usually all, judgments are in Comprehension 
^ Oidy^ not being thought of, perhaps Mill might have told 
' ^ in that case we can speak with discrimination of all or BOTnie ? 

rmninate, I express only certain attributes of oxen, 
hnt w^tdf t^ Has this no meaning? If it has a meaning, is 

ip'vfilxtenslon or not ? When I say, some men are vkipm^ 
does the some mean? Does it mean attribute, 
can speak witli knowledge 
jD^ some m i^e subject, I have more in my mind than the mere 

; of the subject Mill’s theory is utterly inconsistent 
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with the possibility even of a definite proposition, or even ordinaipy 
statement. 

He further confounds together os equally collective, though in ; 
definite aggregates,” oxen and some ruminant. He thus abolishes 
the very possibility of a discrimination of universality and particularity 
ill propositions, by identifying the universal and particular jas indiffer- 
ently expressions of the same. , 

Further, tliough propositions with him are only in Comprehension, 
yet logicians were right in admitting only into their logical system 
reasoning in Extension. “ They did not concern themselves with pro^ 
positions or reasonings as they exist in thought, but only as they arh 
expressed in language.” — (Examination, p. 429.) A very philosophioal 
procedure this. 'J'hcy did not concern themselves wifii what is ad- 
mitted to be the true reality of the proposition or reasoning, what 
it is in thought, but wdth what it is in language, which is not 
as it is in thought, not necessarily in thought at alir W 
absurdity or inconsistency is to be perpetrated, let it be done if a 
position of Hamilton can be contradicted. **The propositums in &:^ 
tension being, in this sense, exactly equivalent to the judgments in 
Comprehension, served quite as well to ground forms of ratiocinatiom 
upon.” “They are practically equivalent — that is,: so long' a^ 
propositions in words are always true or false, according as the judg- 
ments in thought arc so.” — {Examination, p. 420.) Will any one 
explain how it is possible that a judgment in thought can be equivalent 
to a proposition in language which has no counterpart in thought ? Or 
if the comprehensive judgment is the same with the ^rextensive, while 
“ the mode of contemplating the fact is different,” the act of thought 
being not only a distinct act, hut an act of a different kind, will 
it hot be necessary philosophically to vindicate this ere We can accept 
the form of reasoning in Extension foivfoim in Comprehension? Kay^ 
these things being so, is not Hamilton right in saying that theoreijtiki^ 
logicians have erred in neglecting reasoning in compreh^msion^ wie 
primary essential form of reasoning, the reasoning of the yei^ 
thought, and instead dealt with, reasoning as vulgarly express^ in ' 
ordinary language, without telling us what it really represehtetA'. 

§ 286. Determination, that is, fixing or settling,; is esaeiifiikl 
to judgment, whether it be in Comprehension:' 

In the former, where predicate is an attribute, We 
the Subject by the attribute, as — plant hoi 
nhn dies^^ Thus we limit or deteMM^:!^ 

jedt by the predicate, and exclude it from the 

determination means 

definite, class, to the exdusioh^l^^|®|P§i^ 
critics 

" ^ ■ If 

Logibai detelmination is impossible kpait froin a : 
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fe»0wledga of the characters of the subject and predicate. 
And any determination in regard to actual expeHence is either 
by meatigi of what we already know, and, therefore, secondary, 
ot in virtue of the firs^ acts of intelligence con- 

ditioned by what is actually presented to us, and what, theiefore, 
determines us, rather than we it. There is no determination 
by us even possible, apart from the secondary logical process, or 
the spontaneous cognition through intuition of objects and 
relations, given us to know. We can put nothing into objects 
which are either wholly indefinite, or wliich are not cognised 
by us as already furnished with definite relations. 

(a) Mill utterly mistakes the meaning of Determination, and this has 
helped to lead him astray on this point. He asserts that it means only 
phr conceiving; one of two notions as adding on additional attributes 
to the other.** of course uses no such redundant phrase 

in COfineoHon with the verb “ to determine,” or with determina- 
tion."^^ And Mill’s represen^^^ of Hamilton’s meaning has really 
nothing whatever to do with determination itself. It is a clumsy and 
inaccurate way of stating what Hamilton had cxidained, when Deter- 
mination w^ used a particular relation,” &c. — viz,, the process 
of Specification, <‘when descending from the highest notion, we, step 
by step, f add on J the several characters from which we had abstracted 
in our ascent i ; . and thus limit or determine more and more the 
abstract vagueness or extension of the notion.” — {Logic, xi., iii. p. 94.) 
We determine a notion, whether the predicate be an addition to the 
subject or not, whenever we make an aflirmation. When we say that 
the number or our notion wf it is made up of the units 1, 1, 1, 1 

determined our notion, tliough we have added no 
new attribute. And when we say that the conscious act is or exists, 

; we; have determined our subject-notion, though wc have added nothing 
W say this colour 1 perceive is red, we have deter- 

because we have restricted the subject we speak of to a definite 
^aSS bf tMngs ; tiie determination lies in the act of judging, and, os 
ffltmiltbhl^ in that; for until we have judged congruence 

- floating, unconnected concepts. 

Judgments, as Hamilton expressly 
,,J^(b, ‘^ii/.doristently repeats, are the results of the same 
Every concept is, in fact, a judgment 
a sign. In consequence of this acquired 
afford the principal means of all. stiibse* 
and judgments. A concept may be viev^ed 
Judgment ; a .. judgment J:AS^ api 
accordingly, deiSnef J^d|^ 
Judge -is ; to . recoinisb 
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the relation of congruence or of confliction, in which two 
concepts, two individual things, or a concept and an indi- 
vidual compared together, stand to each other.” ^ 

Congruent concepts are such as are mutually compatible and 
represdhtable in the same indivisible act of thought, ' They 
may differ in themselves from each other— ^as learning 
virtue^ beauty and riches, magnanimity and stature; but as 
each of these jmirs may be easily combined in the notion we 
form of one thing or sul)ject, they are congruent. Conflic- 
tive notions, again, are those only whose difference is so great 
that each involves the negation of the other, as virtue and 
vice, beauty and deformity, wealth and Congruence 

and condiction, it should bo carefully noted, express a re- 
lation of concepts under comprehension, and viewed as 
attribute or sum of attributes.*^ As attributes, congruent 
concepts are said by Hamilton to coincide or coexist to- 
gether, in thouglit, though they are not in themselves 
identical, because they form elemeftts of one. mentaT image 
or representation. As attributes, conflictive concepts can- 
not be united in one representation, either because one im- 
mediately negates another — contradictory opposition^ — ^that 
is, the one abolishes directly Avhat the other establishes; or 
because one mediately negates another — contrary opposition 
— that is, when one concept abolishes what the other estab- 
lishes through the affirmation of Something else. It should 
be observed that concepts are not in themselves affirmative 
or negative. In so far, however, as two concepts afford, the 
elements, and, if brouglit into relation, necessitate the for-, 
mation of an affirmative and negative proposition, they may 
be considered affirmative and negative.^ To give, thus, the 
distinction between two concepts simply as conghient, or 
concepts simply as conflictive, and judgment proper, we 
have to accentuate the recognition and expression of thi^ 
congruence or confliction. We advance, in fact, from th© 
simple representation or mere conception to the stage of the 
iV and the is not, as expressing the relation conceived 
tween the concepts as elements or terms of the jud^eht, ' 
Thus, for example, we may have the three concepts of* 
thoughts, watery iron, rusting. These as me^^|||^cep^: 

1 L. xiii4 pp. 226, 226. ? L. xii:,'p. 214* ■ 

9Logic, L.xii,f^. 21K * Zogic, L, 
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congruent ; they are capable of being represented in imagi- 
nation in one notion, or as the elements of a single notion, 
that is, a complex notion. If, however, we proceed beyond 
this, and, so to speak, articulate the relation subsisting among 
them, we form a judgment, an affirmative judgment, find we 
say water rusts iron. In this, of course, we meanwhile pro- 
nounce no judgment on the matter of fact, whether this is 
truly and really a fact of experience or not. All that we are 
supposed to have before us is the material or constituted 
concepts in which we find or are supposed to find no incom- 
patibilityi And the act of judgment is the recognition and 
expression of this compatibility. 

(ft) Mill actually criticises this illustration as if Hamilton had con- 
tended thaf we know or discover the truth or fact that vKvter rusts iroUf 
from comparing merely the concepts or thoughts watery iron^ rusting. 
The propofilition, he holds, expresses a sequence or connection between 
the facts, not between our concepts. “If we lived till doomsday, we 
should never find the proposition that 'tmter ruMs iron in our concepts, if 
we had not first found it in the outward phenomena.” Did Mill for a 
moment seriously imagine that Hamilton, or any sane person, ever held 
the converse of what he here states? or that when Hamilton speaks of 
the congruence, he meant to imply that ? But did Mill suppose that 
when he substituted the word facts for thought he could possibly dealj 
with the phenomena water ^ iron^ rusting ^ per .se, or apart from our con-{ 
cepts or thoughts of them ? Yet this must be so, if Hamilton is to be 
corrected. What is the fact of water ^ iron, rusting, apart from our 
knowledge or thought of the ? Wiien we compare these, present 
or absent in sense, what are we comparing but our thoughts or con- 
Oepts of them ? Even in a real judgment, or judgment about a matter 
of fact, it is, after all, our thought, knowledge, or concept of the fact 
with which we are dealing, and which we compare in the subject and 
predicate of a judgment. Does Mill suppose tliat we can deal with 
facte which are not thought and known facts ? Wlien he further talks 
of :such 6 judgment as resulting from “direct remembrance of the 
facts,” his position is quite as suicidal, unless he can show that remem- 
brance of the facts is a thing apart from conception of the facts. 

is, logical judgment, supposes the 
bbisibepts given. It thus supposes them to be in themselves 
co?iQ6ivable, that is, actually concepts, each conceivable by 
it^lf, therefore, not in themselves self- contradictory, not vio- 
lating any log^oal law of conception, and not violating any mate- 
ri$l Jaw of ot^jpption. Logically, then, judgment is restricted 
fi) redo^nisin^pongmence or confliction under the condition 
of noii‘^<^tradiGtion. What is non-contradictory is logically 
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congruent ; and hence ‘‘ all positive and affirmative notions 
are congruent, that is, they can, as far as their form is con- 
cerned, be thought together ; but whether in reality they can 
coexist, that cannot bo decided by logical rules.*^ ^ Hence, 
even contrary opposition is not decided on logical grounds, 
but on material, on the incompatibilities of intuition, or of 
the matter of the concopts. A, i?, C, — sittingj standing^ 

— hlaelc^ red, blue — are groups of contraries, because we can- 
not unite the attributes they represent in one image. But 
this we learn fiom experience. While A and not A — sitting 
and not sitting, we can at once, a priori or logically, pro- 
nounce to be confiiotivc, the moment the terms are enounced. 
Mediate or contrary opi) 08 ition (confliction) comes under logical 
rule only indirectly, fitting is incompatible vnih ^standing j 
blue with white, because pciception docs not give us and we 
cannot represent c^ach pair together, but only in separate 
intuitions. But logical law can deal with contrary opposites 
the moment they are known to be such, and constituted 
into the members of a sphere of opposition. Logical law can 
regulate the passage from the one to the other, by affirmation 
or by negation. 

§ 289, It would seem from this that what attributes are op-^ 
posed mediately or in contiary opposition, must be learned 
from expel icnce ; while coiitiadictory opposition maybe deter- 
mined by simple logical law. 1 must learn, for example, 
that sitting, standing, lying, walking, are confliotive concepts 
from experience wholly ; while sitting and noUsitting, standing 
and not-standing, are known a priori, or from the concept 
itself, to bo conflictivo. The congruence or compatibility of 
attributes must thus in the main be learned from intuition, 
the observation of the realities which are combined in the 
outward or inward world of our experience. In our concept 
of tree, we combine form, colour, growth, organisedioru Ouif 
only means of knowing these to be compatible is through' a 
reference to intuition and representation working on the 
data of sense. The confliction of attributes must bn leaamed 
in the same way, all except those that are imme^iettoly opn* 
tradiotory. We cannot combine in one and the 
black ^nd white\ or red or green, because iutuit|||^^t^ ^ves 
us such a combination, but the opposite. Th^ 

' ^ Hamiltan^ Logic, L. xii., 216. 
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barrier in this case to unifying, or to congruence. But in 
whatever way congruence between attributes may arise, 
whatever its ground or conditions, its test logically is the 
power of representing the two attributes as in the one sub- 
ject, or the one attribute as a mark or attribute of the other. 
When we can do this, and when wo recognise and enounce 
the congruence, we have an act of judgment, — properly logical 
judgment. 

(a) It has been reinarkecl on this point of the congruence of notions, 
that it may be of two different kinds. The concepts or attributes may 
be such as we must necessarily unite in thought, or such as we may or 
may not unite, according to circumstances. JSJnn and ammal are con- 
cepts of the former kind ; man and the concept tut fret hhjh are of the 
latter.— -(Houck’s IfamiHori, p. 132.) Htunilton has himself touched 
on this distinction, when he distinguishes notions in Comprehension as 
Intrinsic and Extrinsic. The former ai c made up of those attributes which 
are essential, and, consequently, necessary to the object of the notion. 
Thfe latter consist of those attributes which belong to the object of the 
notion only in a contingent manner or by ])ossibility. — {Logic, L. xii., 
iii. p. 216.) But this i6 wholly extra-logical. 

The knowledge of what is essential to the object of a notion is obvi- 
ously a process subsequent to the formation of the notion itself. The 
object of a notion is simply that of w hich tlie attributes of the notion 
con be predicated j and when the attiihutes of the notion can be predi- 
cated, there is the object of the notion. A nimal or organised is necessary 
and essential to the notion man, because we have already determined 
the notion as that which posses^s this puiticular attribute. This is a 
wholly hypothetical necessity j it is an aa.ilytieal exposition of the con- 
tent& of a given notion. Tm frd higJh again, is a possibility and a 
contingency of the notion ; it is compati)>le witli it, but not essential 
to it, or an element of the defiiiitioii of th.it whiel) would constitute a 
man. B]ut the congruence nee<led for the judgment is the same in both 
cases, and it is fulfilled in both eases. If we say man is animal, or 
WKWi is organised, we judge, — we enounce congruence, and congruence 
beliween man one of its essential, because already dotenninedi 
chsoraoters* If We say man is ten fuf high^ wo judge equally, — ^we 
m^ounce oqngruenco between man and a character not essential to the 
noMon oi k it. We have fulfilled all the conditions of (formal) 

Judi^ent'^ln this latter case ; but we have erred if we imply that the 
ad^nbUte ten feCt high is an essential, that is, already defined, charac- 
ter oqncept. This distinction, accordingly, of the essential 

,tht characters of the concept is extra-logical, and 

in no way afiSjJois. the nature of logical judgment as in itself simply 
the cemgrueuce or coufiiction. 

( to the further question — Is Judgment, 

an thus defined, limited to Analytical Judgments alone? Or 
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does it also include Synthetical? In the analytical predicate 
we enounce an attribute already contained in the subject, as 
body is extended. In the synthetical judgment we add or 
enounce a new predicate not already contained, or rather 
not known to bo already contained in it. The law of IdeUr 
tifcy warrants the former enunciation; it cannot of dtself 
warrant the latter, or lead us to it. I do not see that this 
should give rise to any difficulty. In the first place, the 
distinction between synthetical and analytical judgments is 
in a great measure relative. What is synthetical at one 
stage becomes analytical at another, when the concept is 
more fully determined. I’his is the case with most scientific 
concepts! In the second place, even though the attribute 
confronted with the existing concept bo new, .its congru- 
ence with it alone satisfies the affirmative judgment. Ex*- 
perience may evolve a now attribute, congruence is still the 
logical test of its (possible) combination. That it is acH*- 
ally combined is grounded on conditions not involved in the 
mere congruence. This is to confuse congruence, with belief 
in the reality of the congruent. In case of synthetical judg- 
ments a priori^ as cause added to the concept of an event 
apparently beginning, the ground of the assertion is extra- 
logical, not found in tlie law of Identity ; but the recognition 
of congruence between the concept of an event apparently 
commencing and a cause is still there, and there as a condition 
of its assertion as a law of reality. The distinction of syn- 
thetical and analytical judgments, whether well founded or 
not, in no way affects the doctrine that congruence of repre- 
sentation is the condition of the logical judgment, and tbAt 
this judgment consists in apprehending and enouncing Hie 
congruence. v . v- 

§ 291. In synthetical judgments a priori^ there is of coupe 
no preliminary comparison of two concepts. The /.subject 
concept is supposed to be given, and to this we add the naw 
predicate concept. Wo have, for example, an apparent com- 
mencement of an event in time ; we add on the concept ^f 
cause and form a synthetical judgment. The relation between 
the two concept^ is said to be necessary. Thinking the one, 
I muft^ think the other. But in this case, . correct 

holding that th| subject concept is conceived* Srst and 
pendently, and |hen the predicate concept is added to it? - If 
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the concept event and the concept cause be correlatives, and 
necessary correlatives, can the one be conceived apart from 
the other? Is not the true state of the case this,— that there 
is the coequal revelation of one double-sided concept ; and the 
so-called synthesis or adding on of the predicate is a mere 
making explicit of what we think implicitly and vaguely? If 
this be so, the so-called synthetical a priori judgment is simply 
the full consciousness of a necessary lelation, and different 
altogether from judgments of experience, in which we add on 
not by way of necessity, new attributes or concepts to the 
subject. The nearest approach to the synthetical a priori 
apprehension is in those cases where an attribute is ultimately 
seen, to be necessarily implied in a given attribute, as divisi- 
bility in extensioHy althougli this judgment is synthetical only 
relatively to the development of our knowledge, and not in 
rglation to the nature of tlio original notion. 

W§ 292. Logically all judgments are analytic, for judgment 
is an assertion by the person judging of what he knows of 
the subject spoken of. To the person addressed, real or 
imaginary, the judgment may contain a predicate new — a 
new knowledge. But the person making the judgment speaks 
analytically, and analytically only ; for he sets forth a part of 
what he knows belongs to the subject spoken of. In fact, it is 
impossible any one can ju^ge otherwise. We must judge by 
our real and Supposed knowledge of the tiling already in the 
mind. Even when we add a wholly new predicate to the sub- 
ject, as in scientific discovery, we, in the judging, state only 
analytically what we already knbw. Even when we form a syn- 
thetic judgment a priori j we analyse a complex notion ; for as 
the so-called new predicate is a necessary one, a necessary 
correlative, we never really had the subject in the mind 
per se^ but always with the predicate implicitly. 

it may be asked further, is the import or 
'^ture bf this act of judgment? What is the condition, so to 
implied^ The answer, in the first place, is, that 
recognition, when affirmative, or of the congruent, is a 
dci^rminatibn, a limitation. It is also, in a sense, a deter- 
minatidn, when negative, or of the conflictive. How ih bn© 
complex not^h^ first, can we conceive two notions as in one, 
;HC^ as united in to affirmative judgment ? Clearly the hotions 
^cannot be regarded as both subjects in a judgment^ that is, 
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as both equally determined or limited, for there is nothing 
here in the one to limit the other. They are still represented 
or conceived apart. But an affirmative judgment requires and 
expresses union, — the union of two. Hence the one notion 
must stand to the other in the relation of subject to predi- 
cate, that is, something must bo attributed to* the subject, 
or the subject must be included under some class-notion. 
For the same reason, tlio two notions, if attributes, cannot be 
regarded as one, or as united in a judgment, if neither deter- 
mines or qualifies the other. There must thus in a judgment 
bo a relation of the thing or concept determined (the subject), 
that by which it is determined (tlie predicate), the relation or 
determination between the two (tlic copula). These three 
elements constitute one indivisible act of thought. Thus a 
judgment is a determination, a limitation. For example, 
we say iron is a miuerah Tlic subject iron is limited to oiJay 
the notion mineral. If mineral be regarded as a class, wTO 
is a part of it, or included under it, that is, limited to it, as 
distinguished from the spliero outside of it. If mimral be 
regarded as an attribute, it is a ))art, mark, or character of the 
notion iron, that is, it is limited to it or distinguished from 
what does not possess it. The electrical is 'polar. Electrical, 
if taken as attribute, has polar as an attribute or mark of it. 
It is subject, or determined ; ;^o7ar,is predicate or determining. 
In each case, however, whether the predicate be class or 
attribute, the subject is thereby marked off, limited, distin- 
guished from what it is not, fiom other things not posshsfiing 
the distinctive mark or belonging to the definite class. Ham- 
ilton, accordingly, finally defines logical judgment “ to be th6 
product of that act in hich we pronounce that of two notiouf 
thought as subject and jiredicate, the one does or does not 
constitute a part of the other, either in the quantity of !Elxt6]]h 
sion or in the quantity of Comprehension.” ^ " 

The phrase, “ a part of the other,” will mean, in tiie ca'Se 
of Extension, that is, where we compare a subject with a 
class-notion, as man with organised, a portion of the class, 
an object or individual under the extension of the clas%vand 
thus one with it when actually thought in coni^^ection 'With it* 
In tljo case of ^Comprehension, part of 
mean that the predicate is thought as a mark, oi^axacit^r, Ot 
1 Logic, L. xiii., p. 229. 
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attribute of the subjeot, and thus conceived as one with it, 
it may be either inseparably oonnected with it, or as, for 
the time at leasts actually connected with it in the unity of a 
single complex notion. Congruence, as thus finally ex- 
plained or elucidated by Hamilton, does not imply in the case 
of the comprehensive predicate that it is identified with the 
subject He does not say that the electrical is polarity^ or 
that eV poZareYy,— that freeAntelligent is responsibility ^ 

or that is responsibility. He says the electrical 

contains jpoZanZy as a mark or attribute, or that polarity is 
a mark of eZecZnczVy, or i\m,t free-intelligent contains in it 
There is a congruence, a unity between the 
notions^ when, compared as subject and predicate, the one 
forms part of the other. 

(a) Mill pu2zlea himself sadly over these two statements or defini- 
fiihs of Judgment, and regards them, as usual, as inconsistent. He 
cani^ot reconcile the “congruence” of tl»e first with “a part of the 
other ” of the second statement. So far from being inconsistent, the 
latter phrase idmply renders the former more explicit. “ Congruence 
does not mean, as Mill conceives, that “the attributes comprehended 
iu both of them [the concepts] can be simultaneously possessed by the 
same object.” Hamilton says no such thing. All the congruence he 
needs or asks for is that they can be simultaneously thought or cort- 
teived> as possessed by the same object, or better, united in the 
same subject of thought, — th%t they be not in thought repugnant, 
]^or does the phrase ** a part of the other” mean, as he imagines, that 
^ftheune concept is actually a part of the other.” It means simply 
that the one concept is conceived and pronounced to be in thought an 
object under a given class, or a subject possessing a definite attribute. 
Thete is no distinction here corresponding to “ a part of” and along 
Lsarv^ng and virtue are congruent, since I can conceive them 
%)gether in the same object of thought, and in the same indivisible act 
pf repxeseh^^ They are thus conceived along with each other in 

Otie acti whihe and vice cannot be so rei)resehted. But I do not 

that learning is virtue^ or virtue is learning* So 
#]^en and virtue are parts of the comprehension of 

n or of the notion of an ideally perfect man, I 

np m say, that learning is virtue, or viriwe learning* 

^ complex notion, they are congruent. “ The 

statteent'^ simply explains the two forms of 

lies in a subject possessing, or conceived as 
which lies in a subject pon- 
itself., ■ 

doctrine 

"'^u^s of attributes, are congruent when we can 
tbmk tbem one, or in one notion as coincident, as the one qualify* 
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ing the other, and not unless this be so. We cannot think wisdom 
and circh as one or congruent, or the one as qualifying the other, 
but we can think circle as vMte or black, as thus qualified and deter- 
mined. And in this case the blackness or the whiteness is part of the 
concept we form of the circle, not along with it mWely, but one of 
its qualities in the group of qualities which we name this circle. 
Hamilton illustrates this by the notions electrical and polar. He says 
“ we cannot think the two attributes dectrical and polar as a single 
notion, unless we convert the one of these attributes into a subject to 
be determined or qualified by the other.” — {Logic, Hi. p. 227.) Mill 
asks, “Do we ever think the two attributes dectrical and as a 

single notion? We think them as distinct parts of the same notion, 
that is, as attributes which arc constantly conjoined.”^ — [Examinaticm, 
p. 344.) Does Mill not know what a single notion in Logic means? 
Does he suppose that a single notion means only one or a single attri- 
bute, or two attributes identified? Does he not know that a single 
notion is not necessarily a simple notion, but may be a complex notion, 
provided only the attributes which make it up can be thought in one 
representation, and not merely successively, or as repugnant ? 

Hamilton has not two meanings of the word “ congruent,” as ijrp- 
plied to the concepts of attributes. He does not mean by it “along 
with ” at one time, and at another “ actually a part of.” His sole test 
of congruence is compatil)ility of representation of the two attributes 
in the same subject ; but he does not make the one attribute a part of 
the other. He does not say that beauty is a part of riches ; but he says 
we may represent and affirm those attributes to belong to one and the 
same subject, or that the heanliful ore is rich. And then rich or riches 
is a part of the subject- notion, a part of that subject which is beautiful. 

We might no doubt form a judgment in which we should make one 
attribute a part of another attribute*, as when we my extension is 
{contaifis m it) diiHdbilify. We know that divisibility is a necessary 
implicate of extension. Jiut wc do not identify the two ; we say only 
is a mark of extension, or the subject- notion extension has 
as part of it divisibility. It would certainly bo ridiculous in this case 
to say that the judgment states that divisibility is conceived merely 
“along with” extension; that thus the two can be conceived apaHj 
and that all we assert in the judgment is a separable conjunction; ^ ■ 

(6) Mill conjures- up anotlier inconsistency, in what he calls 
ton’s first theory of judgment. Judgment is regarded os the recognitipn 
of congruence or conflietion not only between concepts^ but betwe^ 
“two individual things.” But as in the so-called second theory, 
Hamilton declares it to be “ the product of that act in which wO pfb 
hounce that of two notions, thought as subject and as predieatOv tho 
one does or does not constitute a part of the other, either in :12xt0h;d£en 
or in Comprehension,” he is to beheld as denying that one individual 
thing is predicable of another ; “ one at least of tlie terms of eoxhparll 
son must be a concept. ” It would be enough to say, in r^ord ^ this, ^ 
that Hamilton recognises a “notion” of the individual 
image of the individual and concept proper coincide. But MiH mi^ 
contends that “ if ^the predicate in a judgment be held to be pnrt of th^ 
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subject, then the individual cannot be predicable of an individual; for 
one notion of>an individual object cannot be a part of another notion 
of an individual object. One object may be an integrant part of 
another, but it cannot be a part in Comprehension or in Extension. St 
PauPs is an integrant part of London, but neither an attribute of it, 
nor an object of which it is predicable. ” ^ Here we may well ask, 
Did Mill know yrhat is meant by predicable? Evidently he supposes 
that predicable means only affirmatively predicable, and, in fact, identifi- 
cation. We cannot say London is St Faults ^ but we can say what is 
correct, that London is not St Paid's; and thus St Paul’s, the indi- 
vidual thing or notion, is the predicate of London, the individual 
thing or notion. We cannot say, The donkey is its ley, but we can say, 
it is not. And here we as truly preilicate, as if we had identified the 
donkey and its leg. But is it so certain that one individual cannot 
stand as a logical part, say attribute or determination in relation to 
another individual object ? Can the individual as predicate not be 
logically a part of the subject? The truth is, that one individual 
notion can be part of another, can be aliirmatively predicated of 
another. We affirm this every day. We do it when we apeak of Sir 
Isaac Newton as the authoi' of the Frmcipm, or of Victoria as the 
Quten of England. In these subject and prc<licate are strictly indi- 
vidual notions, and the predicate is part, and in a good sense a part 
only, of the subject. A little further on. Mill, in pursuanee of his 
chimerical contradictions, represents Hamilton as holding that, in 
order to form concepts, we first of all compare and judge between 
individual objects ; and he maintains this doctr ine to be true. If wo 
so judge apart from concepts, do we not predicate, both affirm and 
deny, one individual thing of another ; and in so predicating, do we 
not prdhounce the one thing to be or not to be a part of the other ? 
Hamilton is perfectly consistent t Mill is neither accurate nor consistent. 

(c) It may be objected that congruence between two concepts is 
Bometihies partial, and thus that the same two concepts may be 
desciibed as both congruent and conflictive, as the ground thus 
equally of affirmative and negative judgments. Thus, tall and man 
ore con^uent,— -some men are tall. Again, they are conflictive,— some 
Wnwrt not taXl — they are dwarfs. But this has nothing to do with 
congruence in comprehension, or attribute: and Hamilton is dealing 
with congruence as a relation under comprehension. Man and tall are 
qonj^ent as attributes ; and we may unite them formally, that is, 
unite them in one subject in a judgment. We may also unite them 
resirlly, or as in presentation. This implies also that so far their 
exf^nsions coincide. Comprehension implies always some (imaginary 
^^rirWl) extension. But it does not imply absolute coincidence or co- 
^i^lity of extension. That the extension of ^ congruent concept, say 
is wider than the extension of that with which it is congruent, 
^y two concepts are not congruent in com- 

^ or, in other words, that as attributes they 

*ar4 r%arded as both congruent and conflictive. Further, when 
^ ot simte and not-tall of otliers, there is no conflio- 

^ Examinalion, 

Q ■ 
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tion, for we are speaking of different subjects or portions of tbe same 
class.'- 

{dy ^bis niode of speaking of Judgment as the comparison of one notion 
with another, and the recognition of the one as a pai*t, comprehensiyoly 
or extensively of the other, or as not a part, requires some slight mbdi- 
ff cation to suit Hamilton’s later doctrine that a proposition is, in exten- 
sion, an equation or non-equation of subject and ‘predicate. It needs 
no change to suit it to his later statements of the comprehensive pro- 
position, for from this he properly excludes the notion of quantity fsee 
Logic j Appendix iv. 271 and 276) in the sense in which it is applicable 
to the proposition in extension. But even with regard to the judgment 
in extension there is no conflict between the earlier and the later doc- 
trines. In the four aflirmative proi)ositional forms, the earlier langhage 
applies strictly,— to (Afl) all in Honie; (IfA) some is cdl; (Ifl) so^nsis 
some. With regard to Af A, — or all is all,--^we compare two wholes^ 
and regard them as con vertiV)le. But logically the predicate whole is 
declared to be the constituent of the subject whole.. ; 4 equUahered i$ 
all e^iuiangular. Eq\dan<jiUa7' is “a part” of equilateral in the logical 
sense of the coincidence of one notion with another.' TPhat they wholly 
coincide, or are coextensive, does not destroy the concept of them as 
reciprocally parts of the whole notion of equiarigidar^eq^Uairnd^ 

§ 294, The element of determination of the jui^gment in 
oornpreliension may, in a sense, be said to depend on the 
amount or degree of tlio specification of action and object. 
(1.) This may be said to be incomplete, as JSrwce gained a 
victory^ or the man was killed. (2.) Or complete, as 
gained a victory at Bannockhurn over Edward II* ; the man 
was killed by being rim over by the express j Complete-* 

ness and incompleteness of determination are rela^ye tp tho 
purpose or end of the judgment. It depends, : indepd> on 
what we mean precisely to assert, or need precisely to dpny. 
The distinction made by some between objective cojnple^^ji- 
and objective determination is wholly groundless, , 
logical point of view. Every determination by^any'^ti^i^^^ 
whatever, or by any class whatever, is a compl^ion. 
judgment ; because this is a case of determin^;tioni^g|^|^ 
indetermination, — of a definite affirmative against’ 

Of course, looking to the actual factor possibility 
vation and generalisation, any determinS»tipn,v;>^hlf0pgh^^^^ 
predicate, is incomplete. But this has na 
■;panb6f-r:; The logical essence of the 
■ i^v-|i^l^:d;;in the first predicate ; as .in;; t|e|||||| 
complex aeries, 

judgnient is perieotly complete or deterininatc, p 
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with its negation, this is not And when I say this is a metals 
the judgment is reaUy not more determinate as a judgment, 
though the predicate contains more attributes, for the deter- 
Mnation is always in relation not merely to the possible 
predicates of the to what I know definitely of 
the subject- As against the knowledge asserted there is 
always the negation of the opposite determination. 

§ 295. Judgment in its objective relation may be supposed 
to tepreseht all the actual and possible forms or relations of 
existence. The first relation of existence is a thing and its 
quality, -rr-a substantive or permanent, and its action or pro- 
perty. This is equivalent to the relation of inherence or of 
Subject and pheenomenon. The subject of the judgment may 
be taken as representing the thing or permanent subject, the 
predicate as representing the action, quality, or property. ^ In 
language .^these are expressed by tlie noun and the verb. 
This form of judgment is in logical language the comprehen- 
sive, — the predicate is regarded as quality or attribute. 
Under this head of comprehension is included every judg- 
ment which expresses the relation of causality between thing 
©r Cause and its effect, as the su7i is the cause of heat, opium 
causes sleep, action or the passion in a given case may 

be related to the subject as a singular effect, or it may be 
regarded as the fixed and constant effect of the thing. This 
would yield one feature of the distinction between accident 
and property. 

Sequehce, concomitance, and coexistence may fairly b© 
regarded as bem^ under Comprelionsion. The sun is fbU 
'aeeofnpanied hy day, A is constantly followed or 
and B always coexist. Things re* 
la^d alike in ^ t^ and * space, through uniformity or coh- 
rdf come under the head of subject and 

may be simple simultaneity, and simple 
case of my writing while the clock 
strifcei twelye^^ or th of the planets in . space. 

together in time or in time and space, 
effect, or of substanbA 
regarding these would ooihe; 
individuals - or; of .ciassiSb^J;: 

'and^ speiee.-' :&d'; 
sbeohd gj^at^ relation of things indicated 
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bj judgment, that is, similarity or resemblance among the 
objects or qualities of objects. This does not take into 
account either substance or causality, or even propierly tiuae 
or space. It only considers whether two given qualities are 
like or unlike, compatible or incompatible, unifiable or npt 
in thought, and this gives rise to the notion of the class> 
to the judgment in Extension or Classification. Here we 
may be said to state the relation between two ideas, and to 
refer to, include in or exclude from, a class. These two forms 
of judgment, — the Comprehensive and Extensive, — are, 
logically considered, wholly independent of their actual or 
metaphysical relations; at the same time, they represent tu 
a general and scientific form those various metaphysical rela- 
tions, — are, in fact, fitted for thinking those relations, stated 
in their highest abstraction. It indicates simply a narrow, in- 
adequate, and one-sided view, to represent logical j*udgment 
as founded on or expressing coexistence, or concomitance of 
attributes, or immediate succession, and to deny refetence to 
a class, — as is done by Mill. Logical judgment is, on its real 
side or application to reality, as wide as the relations of things 
themselves, and that maiidy because, while indifferent to 
special relations, it formiilises all. It is a remarkable theory 
of judgment which, while limiting judgment to coexistence, 
and excluding inherence, would, tell us that three-sided figure 
only coexists with trianglQ, or extension with bod^. And 
not less so would be the theory which implies that while ’ 
consuming paper succeeds flame, the power of consuming is 
not a property inherent in flUme. 

{a) ** In the judgment A is a coumrily the combination of the notioii ol 
A with his deeds is the basis of the judgment ; its subsumption under 
the notion of ccnvardica is the judgment proper. The logical eluent is 
the analytic subsumption of the less general subject-notion (or fiubjoot^ 
conception) under the more general predicate notion. ”—~(Beneke, in 
Ueberweg, Logic j p. 193.) T}ie combination of A with his de^ 18 - 
simply, to begin with, a judgment. Mere coexistence of A with his 
deeds, as in Mill’s view, is no judgment. There might quite well 
exist in my mind the conceptions of competent m metaphysical 

philosophy and Mr A B ; but I need not, therefore, think of combing 
iiig them. Their coexistence and the attribution of ihe former to 
the latter might be to me wide as the poles ai^nder. When I com 
A Witli certain de^ds, and say that A is the author of them, J 
much as when, having referred those deeds to the clase 
predicate coward^e of A, and refer him to the class of eowa^t.: 
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(6) Judgment with Hegel is equivalent to ‘‘the determination given 
to the notion by itself, or the notion making itself particular, or the 
opginal self-diyision of the notion into its moments with distinguishing 
reference of the indiyidual to the universal, and the subsumption of the 
former under the latter, not as a mere operation of subjective thought, 
but as a uhivejrsal form of all things.’— (Ueberweg, LogiCy p. 192.) 
Ueberweg’s only objection to this is the confounding of reference to 
reality with reality. But the fundamental objections to such a state- 
ment are (1) the absurdity of hypostatising the notion, as yet a pure 
abstract without individual instance, and regarding this as capable of 
passing into the individual, confounded usually with the particular. 
{ThiSf thati with some of all.) (2) The attribution to the notion per se, 
or notion in any way, the power of consciously passing into the indi- 
vidual, or the power of conscious process at all, which is competent 
only to a conscious subject cognisant of itself and diiTerence, The 
notion, in fact, as a pure abstraction, is credited with all the attributes 
of a conscious subject or thinker. In other words, simply and ulti- 
mately because there is a (supposed) necessity of connection between 
notion and individual, this connection is hypostatised as a thing per se, 
and regarded as the universal in things ; whereas it is and can only be, 
and be intelligible, in this or that individual consciousness, and thus 
subject to all its conditions. (For a fuller statement and examination 
of Hegel’s theory of Judgment, see below, chapter xxii.) 
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GHAPTEE XIX. 

JUDGMENTS — SIMPLE OR CATEGORICAL AND COMPOSITE — TtlE 
CATEGORICAL — ITS ELEMENTS AND KINDS— AFFIRMATIVE A^D 
NEGATIVE — UNIVERSAL, PARTICULAR, SINGULAR. 

§ *296. Judgments considered as to the most-general relation 
of subject and predicate are divided into Categorical or Simple, 
and Composite, — called also Conditional. When the predi- 
cate is referred to the subject simply or absolutelj, that is, 
without contingency, we have the Categorical Judgment or 
Proposition, — as A is 13; A is noikB. When the judgment is 
contingent, and the statement is made under a condition, or 
with an alternative, we have the Composite Judgment or 
Proposition,— 7/* A is, B is, A either C or JD. ; 

' § 297. Looking- specially meanwhile to the Categorfoal, it is 
essential to a judgment, as already defined, that there should be 
subject, copula, and predicate, whether implicitly involved, 
or explicitly stated. In order to judge W'e must bave that of 
which we predicate — the subject; we must h^ye 
is predicated — the predicate; and we must have rthht. by 
means of which we predicate, that is, afiQrm or dehyj-^tbe 
copula. Thus, the sunset is lurid; the moc^^ k M 
temperature is 32°. The Subject of a judgment ; 
v7roK€Lix€vov, suhjectuiii ; the Predicate Karyjyopcfipevoyy ^ 
tum: A concept as predicable of a subject /is, with^^^^^A^ 
totie, Karvyw/xa ; as actually predicated, 
subject and predicate are naturally called the terms pr lim 
of ?the Judgment {opoi, aKpa, wiparcL, is 

within ^ the predication,— is 

ma^ei #hus, wd may 

•i 1 Hamilton, L. xiii. ; , ' 
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jeot ; organised^ predicate ; es, copula. Borne marble is white, 
Ajudgment expressed in words is a Proposition (ewwncfafeo, 
d^rci^avcrts). 

(a) There is sometimes the assertion of mere action, without definite 
reference to a subject which acts. It rainst it smwsy it ' thunders. There 
is rain, snow, thunder. This is the first stage. Then there comes the 
definite subject; then the definite subject with reference to the specifica- 
tion and object. This is substantially the view of Schleiermacher and 
others. ---^Cf. XJebeiweg, LogiCy p. 200.) It may be said there is no 
assertion of action without reference to a subject which acts, though 
there may be reference to a subject which we do not wholly know. 
When we say if rains or snows^ we simply express a reference to the 
ultimate power beyond the sensible phajiiomcna; but in so far as we 
, regard this as the subject or cause of rain or we regard it as a 

perfectly definite subject or cause. There is no such thing in human 
thought or experience as the apprehension or conception of an action 
or property without reference to a subject or substance, whether this be 
wholly known or hot. 

§ 298. The Subject of a proposition has sometimes been 
called the Minor Term ; the Predicate the Major. This arises 
from oonsiderihg one special kind of proposition, in which the 
subject is either species or individual. When I say man is 
organised, is figure, the subject term is less, under- 

stood as less, than the predicate. It is part at least of its 
sphere or But there may be more, or the sphere of the 

predicate maj^ be larger than that of which it is predicated. 
Organised is or may be wider than man ; figure is or may be 
wider than Or if we say Bucephalus is horse, we 

have a predicate of which only a x)art is taken. But there are 
cases in which this distinction’ does not exist. Whenever 
the subject and predicate are substitutive, or convertible, there 
can in the proposition be no distinction of major or minor term. 
This at least that the extension of the predicate can 

heyeii^i in a true or competent predication, be less than that 
of the subjeot; In this distinction of less and greater, 
of species and genus, is that expressed in the relation of 
subject and predicate in Universal Affirmative Propositions. 
The toivetsal affirmative was usually regarded as propositio 
The of Minor and Major are most pro- 

perlj^ appKoable terms are compared in the syllogism; 

f be noticed that a subject may be either 
J^cptnplex or eothplex. The subject of which we speak: may 
bb wanj mineral. Or it may be grammatically a com- 
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plex expression, as, to obey the law of truth is incumbent on 
every man ; or to shun vice is a virtue* Here the infinitive 
phrase is as much a term or subject as if it had been put 
in a single word. Logically these phrases, whether single 
terms or a plurality of words, indicate one concept, regarded 
as subject or predicate, as that whole of which something 
is said, or as that wliole which is said of something. 

§ 300. Terms and the parts of propositions are not given 
explicitly in ordinary language. The complex or irrefleotive 
expression is matter of analysis. If I say, I walk, or leap, or 
run, I express wliat I say in an implicit propositional form, 
and the science of logic lias to ask me to make my meaning 
or mental act explicit in words. I must, therefore, resolve 
each expression into subject, copula, and predicate. 

(a) Each proposition recognised by Aristotle represents a universal 
and invariable form of words, and a universal and invariable act of 
thinking, — the former apart from the particular words, the latter apart 
from the particular matter. Thus, the affirmative proposition is a 
synthesis by which we unite one representation to another. The words 
and the form of thought in one proposition may be used in all. The 
Categories of Kant represent the universal forms of thought. These 
functions of the understaiuli ng are united in a supreme act, the pri- 
mordial fact of pure apperception, Bot while Aristotle considers the 
judgment to have a reference to existence and non-existence, Kant’s 
expression, objectivity, has not a similiv* reference. This means merely 
the (fixed or universal) relations of knowledge, as the material is acted 
on by the Ego, and subsumed under the Categories. It is bringing, 
for one thing, the special under the universal ; but the universal itself, 
with its relations and connections, is the product of the EgO,— -the out- 
come of its activity. Aristotle’s objective reference, if We may use the 
expression, was wholly different from this, which is simply subjeOtive, 
though necessary. 

(b) ‘YTTOKetju^yoy with Aristotle has two grand meanings, —it indicates 
the subject of a judgment, and also the substance or substrate to actions 
in the nature of things. This was indifferently translated 

by the Latins, as by Boethius. ^ApriKeipei/ov or object was transla^d 
by Boethius oj)poHitinii. Hence subject in the middle ages is eqtdv^lent 
to substrate, and so it is with Descartes and Spinosa. JSsae mljmtivmm 
means with Occam that the thing in nature is placed beyond the maai^al 
species, and is not framed by thought alone. On the other hab4r 
obje^tivum is that whose reality is known as a mental product^ or crea- 
tiohv Objective reality with Descartes is thus in modern language li^b- 
jective or a representational notion. Kant and Jlchte 
usage. The subject is he who knows; the is the t^ 
deed as it is subjected to the knower, and yet preserves its own nature 
free from the opinion of the knower. Hence it happens that Jthat is 
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called Buhje^tiM vfhiQh. lies in the varying condition of the knower, and 
that ohjective which lies in the constant nature of the thing itself. 
Wherefore if truth b,e defined the harmony of the subjective with 
the objective, nothing more is postulated than that the thing is simply 
thought as it is, and the cognition is adequate to the thing known. — 
(Trendel&ihvLrgy Ekmenta Logicea Aristotelew^ pp. 52, 53, ed. 1845. 
Compare DescarteSf English Translation^ A'pjitndiXi Notes iii. and vii.) 

(c) Karriyopuv is sometimes simply to say, at other times to prove 
by certain arguments, as with Plato in the Themtetus. In logic, Karn- 
yopot5/*€i/ov is the predicate, or principal predicate; Trpo<rKa.rrjyopo^iJL€voVt 
or appredicate, is that which is placed to the predicate, or rather 
placed before it, that it may be enunciated of the subject— viz., is, 
since it has the force of a tie, and is not itself predicated. Svyicarr;- 
yopo^fieva are those words which belong to the principal predicate — 
e*g. , Alexander is the son of Philip of Mactdon. Here son is the prin- 
cipal predicate j the other words are syncategorematic ; is is not pre- 
dicated, but it is the instrument and medium through whose interven- 
tion the predicate is attributed to tlic subject. — (Gocleiiius, suh voce.) 

{d) The infinitive is very commonly the subject of a proposition. It 
is a virtue to shun vice. Here to shun vice is subject. The infinitive 
is, of course, simply a form of tlie noun, as containing merely the 
attribute indicated by the verb. 

In the resolution of a proposition, grammatically considered, we may 
have various subjects and predicates, according to the emphasis or 
Intention of the person employing the set of words. I ought to love my 
neighbour. This nxay be resolved : (a) I (subject) am one 'who ought to 
love my neighbour, {h) To love my neighbour (subject) is my duty, 
(c) My (subject) is to love my neighbour, &c.^ 

In the case of a proposition referring to past time, as IJomer was a 
poet, we may consider the cl^mient of time part of the predicate, or 
resolving the was into is, we can say Homer is a poet, or to be reckoned 
as a poet, and conversely so7ne poet is Homer. 

§ 301. It is usual in logical treatises to consider judgments 
in respect of their Quantity, before treating of them in re- 
Bpeot of their Quality. This seems to me to be an ill- 
grounded arrangement. The form of a judgment, — what is 
OBsential to it, — lies in the copula, and in the copula as 
marking inclusion or exclusion, attribution or non-attribution. 
AfiSrmatioO and negation, dependent on quality, as it is 
technically understood, are thus the essential characters of 
the judgment. We can have either the one or the other, 
trhile the subject is an indivisible unity, and does not admit 
of more or less in quantity. And it is not essential to affirma- 
tion or negation whether we take the subject, being a com- 
mon term or concept, as in all its extent or in some, AW 

1 Wallis, Loyica, ii. 2. 


2 Ibid. 
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and some dXQ indeed, in a sense, syncategorematio. Henoe 
the relations of Quality ought to be considered before those 
of Quantity, in judgments. Predication^ in truth, and i3ie 
forms of it, lie at the very heart of judgment. And as ex- 
pressed in language a proposition is always essentially a 
sentence indicative, not expressive merely of apprehension, 
or wish, or threat. 

§ 302. Further, predication, as involving afBrmation or 
negation, is a point antecedent wholly to the quality of truth 
or falsity in a judgment. It lies nearer to its nature or 
essence, — in fact makes it. A judgment can only be true pr 
false, as it in the first instance affirms or denies* This is the 
strict logical presupposition of truth and falsity alike ; and 
these are only possible as the judgment is a predication,— -an 
inclusion or exclusion of a given subject and class, or 
an attribution or definite non-attribution of a quality to a 
subject. Hence it is a mistake to place, as Mill does, the 
truth or falsity of a proposition in the foreground. This 
is necessarily a property or result, because it is only possible 
through a full-formed judgment.^ And we must know about 
the nature of the subject and predicate from intuition and 
actual conception, before we can pronounce oh the truth or 
falsity of their synthesis or disjunction. In a word, the fOTih 
of the proposition precedes, is ii\dependent of the matter ; 
and can be legislated for apart from consideration of this 
altogether, though originally, no doubt, we were led to join 
or disjoin subject and predicate through the force of intuition 
and the conditions of actual conception, as we' aotiiaBy 
numbered or measured, before we thought' of the pure rela^ 
tions of number or extension. 

(a) XJeberweg makes jiulgmcnt essentially consist in ** a conscious refer- 
ence to what actiially exists, or, at least, to the . objective phsshomj^* 
^is gives the judgment its character of a function# ; 

q88#,) What has been already said shows that this is a s^oUdaiy 
erence in strict logical judgment, and is possible only in and thfoU 
the constitution of the judgment, for which logic legislate. " 

I 303. A judgment (or proposition) is properly he^five 
only when the negation affects the copula. 
may W'^oined to |he subject or to the predicate^ 
position remains Affirmative. An anwial mttaUMl 

^ Of. Wallis, 1, 
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U a Irate I what is not an animal is not a man — or not-animal 
is not 'plan. These are affirmative propositions, beoanse the 
negation in no way affects the copula. We may say not» 
animal is not man. In this case the proposition is negative.^ 

{a) In Latin thfS; Negative particle (non) is usually put before the sub- 
stantive verb [ed) ; in English it is put after it^Non eat, ia not. 
—(Wallis, ii. 3.) 

(6) Ever^ Train is not wise. If this is taken distributively, then no man 
is^ise. But if we say, not every man is wisCf we leave it to be inferred 
that some are or. may he. We do not absolutely negate, — (Wallis, 
Jjog., lii, 2,). Not every one thatsaith unto we, Lordf Lordy shall enter 
into the kingdom of hearen.'* — {Matt. vii. 21.) This does not mean 
none who say so shall enter ; but only some who so speak shall not. 

§ We ought to distinguish two degrees, or rather effects, 
of negation. In the first place, we may deny an attribute of 
a subject, as ihe pine is not deciduous. Here the subject 
still remains, although the attribute has been negated. And 
the subject may be either what we find actually to be, or 
what we suppose ideally may bo, for the whole class pine is 
to us an object of thought, an ideal class. In the second 
place. Our negation may bo such that the subject itself does 
not survive the negation. If I say a square circle does notr exists 
or is an impossibility in thought and fact, or there never 
was such a person as Fresliyter John, I abolish not merely all 
attributes, but I wholly sweep away the subject of the pro- 
position, In the former case, the subject is but a form of 
words, with no unity of meaning or representation to begin 
^th | and I assort this of the proposition. In the latter, the 
shbjeet has a definite meaning; I do attach some conception 
to Freshy ter John, but I sweep away the subject as a real 
Wstepce. 

vl : 305v -5^^ is iiot a noun, for none is constituted 

^ich can fee applied to it. It is neither enunciation n0|^ 
h^pjatioh, an indefinite noun [ovopa dopurrov), because 

it'feah b^ predicated of every, whether what is or 

whit is hot.”— (i)e Int, c. ii.) 

has only the form of affirmation. It 
leally posi^ nothing ; hence it has been translated by 

The elephant is not man, is a 
finite or defihi%' h The elephant is not-man means 

1 Wallis, Log,y iii. 2. 
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that i/ie elephant is something which is not man; hence infinite, 
or better indefinite. To attach the negative particle to the 
predicate is an artificial form of expression,^ In a proper 
negation, the negative belongs to the copula, or act of judg- 
ment. . 

{a) Non-homo is not said in reference to man only, but in reference 
to horse and dog, and goat, stag, and hippocentaur, and all things 
absolutely existing and non-existing. — (Ammonius Hermiee, quoted by 
Trendelenburg, in loco.) 

The elephant is something not man, or something which is not in- 
cluded under man as a class, or as a sum of attributes. If I know 
men, and the attributes of man, I know what does not belong to the 
elephant, or objects among which the elephant is not to be classM. 
But this does not tell me what attribute or attributes elephant 
possesses, or what objects it is like. So far as this affirmation is con- 
cerned, dephant might not possess life, sensation, locomotion, org^- 
isation, &c. — all these being in man. It tells me nothing, there- 
fore, of elephant more than that as subject of a proposition it me^s 
something, — something conceived only, it may be, but I do not know 
what or more. If as a simple concept be held as a subject, 

defined, its attributes would be less than those of man, though in some 
respects congruent. To say it is nof-man would be only to say that it 
is a concept having definite attributes, but less than those in the concept 
man. But obviously such a judgment would add nothing to our know- 
ledge of elephant ; it would only negatively say what already we posi- 
tively know of the sul)ject. It would not even articulately develop 
what we knew. It would not amount even to an analytical judgment. 
The logical developments, or more propA ly nianifestations of this form 
of the indefinite concept are founded on an essential misconception of 
the nature of negation, and a wholly artificial form of expression. 
Without a verb, says Aristotle, there is neither affirmation nor negation. 

(6) The judgment a6pL(Trop of Aristotle has been supposed to irieaai; 
unlimited judgment [unendHehes (Ji^theil), for although the predicate 
non-homo be excluded from one thing, there may remain a limitless 
space (sphere) of those things to which it may belong. —(Kant, n 
Vemujift, p. 97.) But the judgment is properly inde^niiey Unh^* 
atimmteSy not U7Uimited. ■■■■■ ■:: - 

This interpretation supposes that the noun or subject concept is 
lalready defined, and hence maybe found in the sphere outside man» 
or the infinite noun ; but as a defining judgment it is whoUy indefinite. 

& form of judgment, the Limitative or Lifinite, is sup- 

posed to arise when the negation is connected with the predicate, not 
with the copula. But the essence of the form of judgment lies in the - 
aginative or negative copula; and if the copula affirms the eonibina- 
tion of the subject with the (negative) prediwite, the ; judgment 
affirmative. There is no real ground for the distincf ion of the Hmii^- 
tive judgment from afiSii’mative and negative judgments. ' 

^ 1 Of. Trendelenburg, ZTi 
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(c) Kant, again, divides judgments into three kinds — viz., Analytic, 
Synthetic a posterixm, Synthetic a priori. In the analytic judgment, the 
predicates state merely what is already contained, known to be con- 
tained, in the subject : in the synthetic, the predicates add something 
to our knowledge of the subject, founded either on experience (a po«- 
fenon), or on pure intuition of time and space, or pure concept of 
the understanding priori). With Kant, a priori is used to denote a 
knowledge independent of experience. If by that he meant wholly 
independent, there is no such knowledge and no such judgment. 
Experience as known, and intuition and concept of category as a priori^ 
are inseparably related and inseparably given in experience, and so 
apprehended in one. The setting up of a priori^ or pure intuition, or 
pure category, as a distinct kind of knowledge is, in itself, a meaning- 
less process, and has been the source of endless aberration and fallacy. 
That there is an a priori synthesis, or synthetic act on occasion of ex- 
perience, and in relation to experience, is true ; that this is an imposition 
of the mind on experience, is false. It is simply experience itself re- 
vealing itself to the full reach of the cognitive faculty. 

Again, the distinction of analytic and synthetic judgments of ex- 
perience is relative, relative especially to the progress of knowledge. 
Unless , we can get back to ultimate essence in each thing, we can never 
determine what is absolutely analytic in knowledge. And what is syn- 
thetic to-day may be analytic to-morrow, in the progress of science. 
Moreover,* logically every predicate is analytic. It is explanatory of 
what is already conceived in the mind of the subject. It is explicit of 
the implicit. 

Aristotle meant by a priori a knowledge of a thing through its cause 
or causes, which are prior in the order of nature; by a posteriori^ a 
knowledge from effects which are posterior in the order of nature. As 
Ueberweg remarks, Kant’s application of the Aristotelic phrases, and 
the consequent use of them, have done more harm than good in philo- 
sophy {Logic, p. 224). They have, in fact, led to verbalism, fantastic 
and lawless construction of systems and theories, which are neither 
applicable to experience, nor verifiable l)y it, or by any test competent 
io the knowledge of actual fact or reality. 

to Quantity, Judgments (Propositions) 
Are nsually divided, since the time of Aristotle, into three 
dasses, viz. : — 

or General (wpoTacrcts at KaOoXov), 

(TT/oorctcrcts pepiKai, at iv pipei), * 

|B.) Individual or Singular ('TTpordo-cts at KaO* l/cocrrov, ra 

* 307.; Hamilton's of the division of Judgments 

is a simple one. Looking to the subject. Judgments, in his 
.^ Yiew, are ;e of a determinate quantity, according as theiv 
sphere is circiimperibed, or of an indeterminate or indefinite 
;* /nf. 0 . 7 ; An, Pr, i. 2 ; and below, p. 25o, for the Indefinite Proposition. 
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quantity, according as their sphere is uncircumscribed. The 
subject as a determinate quantity may bo either a whole 
undivided (a77, every, ihe whole) ; in this case we have a 
General or Universal Proposition, Or it may be an indi- 
visible unity [a proper name, this or that) ; in this case we 
have a Singular or Individual PropositioA Further, the 
subject of the judgment may be an indeterminate quantity 
{some) ; in this case wo have a Particular Proposition.^ As 
examples of a Universal Proposition, we may take : — All man 
is organised ; all equilaferal is equiangular ; all A is B. Of a 
Particular — Some men are courageous ; some men aft white; 
some men are blind ; some As are Bs. Of a Singular or Indi- 
vidual — Bacon was the author of the Novum Organum; this 
man was the thief In a Universal judgment the predicate 
refers to all of tlie subject, as : — All A is B, or evet*y A is B ; 
dll men are mortal ; all pletnts are organised ; no A is B; or any 
A is not B ; any man is not a stone. The subject is here taken 
in its compass or extension ; of everything or all in or under 
the subject is the predicate affirmed or denied. 

In a Particular judgment, the predicate refers to some part 
of the subject at least, as — Some A is B ; some A is not B ; 
some man is learned ; some man is not learned. The subject of 
the particular judgment is some at least, onfat least, of the 
class. We may add on to this ojhers, until we come to all 
of the class. at least means some one certainly, pos- 

sibly all. Tlie jiarticular, tlierefoie, provides for the possi- 
bility of the universal. 

In an Individual judgment the subject is an indivistble 
unit, as a person or individual object. Thus Aristdtle is 
sopher. Hero philosopher is predicated of Aristotle in its wholC 
extent, that is, as one or the minimum 6f extension* ISTor 
can the subject be less, without changing or destroying*^ It^’ 
The individual subject may be indicated in language by a 
proper name, as Virgil, or, ex hypothesi, as the Bard of 
Mantua, or the author of the JEneid ; or this imnf^ The 
essential part of the individual representation is itfei detsr- 
minateness, or definite totality. u 

§ 808. An Individual judgment is thus disting:nish6d firom 
a subject, which is a common concept or term, by this, that’' 
the common may be a'partioular sutgect^ and y«i tidf 
1 Z<^c, JS. xiii. » miiis, H. 4. ^ 
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cease Jo indicate the class for which it stands, as some men 
are learned^ whereas the individual subject or term, if 
lessened in extension, would no longer represent the indi- 
;ndual. The predication must always be of the whole. Aris- 
totle does not include under the head of particular the in- 
dividual or singular. The one is Kara fiipog, the othqr dro/io?. 

§ 309. The individual may be constituted by a unity of 
aggregation, as this heap of stones ; or by organisation, as 
thu man^ this tree f 

. Tlje individual may be further constituted collectively into 
subject, so that the predicate refers to the whole of it, 
and not to each of the parts, — as, all the planets are eight ; all 
t^e apostUa m In all the planets are stars — that 

i&y every planet is a star; all the apostles were called— thsit 
my every apostle was called ; the predicate refers to each. The 
universality in the former case is that of Definite Omnitude ; 
in the latter that of Complete Distribution. 

(a) Petbaa^ty yiqw of the individual judgment is that it is to be re- 
garded a« universal on^ when the subject is distinctly marked. A 
man, a, iree, a iot^se, is to be taken as indicating a particular judgment, 
that is, qr owe out of alL But a or an may equally well indicate 
any owe, and tb^efore rtW. 

; § 310. liOgicians, following Aristotle, have set up as a fourth 
class of judgments, rather propositions, what is called the In- 
definite. The subject of such a proposition has no mark of 
quantity, neither all nor some, and it is tlms left indefinite 
in "expression. Propositions of this sort have been called 

aTTpoaBtopurroL, 

. , 'Ifeiniltoh prefers to call them preindesignate^ that is, lack- 
ihjg tW^mark of quantity. 

f speaking, no indefinite or mentally in- 
de^j^ate Subj^e and therefore no indefinite judgment. When 
bfa we are supposed to know that the pred- 

imtfe ; appiiesr either to the whole of it or to a part of it at 
P tblo former, the subject is mentally definite or 
latter^ the subject vis particular. As we 
speak at all of a subject unless we know 
to some at least of it, our propbsi- 
To leave, the subject 
accident or inacoiirs^vM^' 
and does; not constitute a ground for a separate 
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class of judgments. When we omit the mark of quantity in 
the subject, we do so either for the sake of abbreviation of 
speech in ordinary usage, or because the subject is well under- 
stood to be taken universally, or because it is not necessary 
for the purpose of the statement that the proposition should 
be more than particular. In the case of the subject being a 
singular term or indicating an individual, no mark of quantity 
is needed. It is taken as an indivisible unity. 

(а) The marks of universality are : — All^ every ^ the whole, each, both, 
both one and the other, none not, 7ione, nobody, neither, cdwayB^>^e/ry^ 
where, &c. 

The marks of particularity are : — Some one, somebody, any one, sovne^ 
thing, or some one at least ; not none, seAJeral, few, not-nobody, owe, two, 
three; some not, not all, at some time, somewhere, &c. 

(б) These signs are more explicit in Latin and Greek than in English. 
For universal signs we have omnis, which is equivalent to ctJerj^, odl; 
the distributive whole, and also to the collective. Totus means the 
whole, the completed class or collective whole ; and so does cunctns. 
Other signs indicate the whole from the point of view of owe or every 
one, each, as tsaaros, mmsguisejne, singnli. 

Every and e^ch both refer to one selected, but every to one selected 
out of a whole definite, — every one of the men was drowned; every one 
of hoofed animals ruminales. Each refers to one selected out of severed 
or many, or two. Each of them got a shilling; or each of the two was 
HUed in turn.. The effect of every and each is to concentrate attention 
on owe or a iinit of a more or less definite whole. 

The Greek nas indicatfis all, and this either {a) of one — the whole 
entire — that is, Definite Individuality ; (6) of several, evertf, in plural all, 
*^0X05 is equivalent to the former of these meanings. n«5 ns means 
every one taken one })y one, every single owe. QuisquiSf quicunque ^wftO' 
ever, whatever), implicitly mean all, e,very one. 

Adverbial signs of universality are omnino, prorsus, semper, ubigne, 
undique, &.C. 

Of particles of quantification in Particulars, we have in Latin ohi^y 
Quis, Aliquis, Quidam. Quis means some (very indefinitely), '4^^ 
least, any one, somebody, &c. It does not even imply actual existence, and 
hence is used in conditional claiises with si, nisi, &c. Aliquis metma 90m6 
om, somebody, any one, &c., — that is, not-none, but with no ref erexme 
its kind or individuality. It is any one, as opposed to a c&rtcdn enW, 
Quidam means some one, a certain one, whom I know, but do not chooS^ 
or need farther to specialise. In the plural, quidam would seem to mesn^ 
some of a definite class, as opposed to others of the same class; 
aerunt urbe quidam, alii mortem slbi consciverunt. The her^ refers 
to one part of a definite class — those in the city— at the time. ; There 
is some OT other {or not-some) of the same class. Nomvdlm is Some or, 
semnd ai as imnnvUa pars militum, Jtf onnuM, some. , ; 

The distinction of quidam and aliquis is important as bearing oh the 
legitimacy of the N egative proposition with a particular predicate,^ 
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some is not some (In I), noticed below. Quidam means some one, yet 
a certain one whom I know or have in mind, though I may not choose 
to specify him. In quidam mstrum me vocaviti it means one whom I 
kjnow. ^ would mean some one whom I do not necessarily know. 

thus meanil one onfy, or a definite one, and implies not the 
other one or other of you. As Valla puts it, quidam vs hiparticulariSf 
-r^that is, it is boi^ afi^rmative and negative. Aliquis^ quisquam^ quis- 
ptam, mB,y he taken as particulars of the universal {whoever^ 

whatever t &c.) Adverbial particular signs are unquamj usquam, usydam^ 
cdiqmmdOi alicuhiy alicuiidey &c. Quidaniy in fact, is singular in mean- 
ing rather than particular. 

In eek, ns, masculine and feminine, one, any one, some one; equi- 
valent sometimes to our a, an ; neuter, anythhiy, something. 

Like J/caoTTos or iras, it means each, each ojie, every 07ie. Hence 
storting from the individual, and running tlir<jugh the class, it may 
stand, like aliquis, as particular or universal. 

In negatives, we have as universal signs nuUns — that is, 7ie ullus^ne 
vUm quidem, not one, not eve7i o«e, 7mie, not any. Similarly in Greek 
we have ouSeh and yriBeU. With all the Aristotclic commentators, 
the subject of the Particular negative is not taken as nvhs off, but as 
off vas . — (See Philopoims on Scheme of First Figure.) Niillus currit, 
i.e., uUus no7i C7irrit. Elepha7ito hellnai'um 7ndla ^wndentior. Ullus, 
used almost exclusively in negatives, is 'iiimlus, from units ; as meaning 
one, any owe, it is properly universal. Nequis (ne aliquis) is 7iot even some 
one, that is, none; — so universal. Nihil, nihilum, nothing (itihil jion, 
everything; non nihil, somethmg). Nemo {ne homo), no man, no one 
(nemo non, every one; no7i nemo, many a one). Adverbial negative 
signs are nunquam, nuspiam, &c. AHquis, as other particulars, with 
negation is commonly a universal. Aliquis non est me /ortunatior, 
quiaquam non est te melior, uUus non est illo 7nodestior — that is, nemo, no 
one^ VUe should not use quidam in those instances — that is, a certam 
owC^for we really mean a7iy 07ie lohatever. Particulars as a rule, when 
they receive a negation, become universal. — (Cf. Laurentius Valla, 
Died* L* ii* c. xxviii. ) 

Singular signs are hie, ille, iste, oneus, tuus, &c., and proper names ; 
also adverbs of time, as 7iunc, a'as, time, &c. — (On thj.^ point see 
eep^oially Valto, Dialectica, L, ii. cap. xxv. et seq.) 

J: 511. Indefinite propositions can only be eimnciated where 
the shbjeot IB a common term, and capable thus of being taken 
nniyere^ly or particularly. Propositions whose subject is 
singtijar or itidividual are necessarily taken universally, or 
definitely of the whole subject, as Homer was an epic poet j 
Plato 008 the author of the Republic, 

(a) It has laid down as a rule that the indefinite (or indesignate) 
tow and when negative particular. This iil 

^»lii| abs6totofy^ t^ ^ 

to maintain, as Ueberweg does, that in indefiniteSi 
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when the subject is a general notion o, ^ a 
the prpposition is to be regarded as particuUr) or “ that the subject 
is to be taken as an indefinite part of the sphere of the subject-n^otion. 
—(Lopic, Pv214.) It must be so taken at least, but more may be 
meant and mentally asserted, more may be atanmed in reasoning 
upon the proposition. The subject may in such cases xjuite well be a 
universal. > 

In Greek the article has the force of all in universals. *0 HyOpavos (mov 
means waw is animal^ and all 'tnan is animal (va$ &v6p(oiros C^ov). The 
article has the power of universal determination (prsefinition), (reiJ 
Ka06\ou TTpoaBiopKrfjLov). But the article agrees to the unifying of the 
universal subject ; wherefore it is conjoined to each of singulars (/aw^- 
and of individuals (ar6fxu)v)y for we say ^ {the sun} and 
b ^wKpaTTjs (Socrates), .and sometimes we apply to what is ex<!eUent 
amid the like, as when we say, 6 (the poet), b (the brato^);, 

— (Ammonius Hermeia.*, M. IM JnL L 67*^; Latirdy p. 108— ^cf. ppi l l' 8 , 
188, 299, 300. Ed. V'enetiis : 1549.) The force of the Greek article, 
therefore, is twofold: ( 1 .) To render the noun umversal, tP gather 
up the individuals of the chiss into a whole — tliat isv to render 
concept universal, and therefore definitely general; (2.) To mark in 
singulars and individuals their detiiiitude as such, and thus to individ- 
ualise, or render the noun definitely individual. — This testimony of 
expression goes to confirm the logical accuracy of the classifying of 
the universal and the singular under the common head of the Definite. 
We have other examples of the power of the article to render definite, 
or to mark precise determination in the case of abstract nouns in which 
the unity or completeness of the attrilmte is indicated by the prefiicing 
of the article, as v (Iper-//, 77 Bid^oia. 

So 6 erhs vihs means thy so7i — that is, one definite one ; while vUgffov 
means any cyne of thy sons; rb TroKinkbv means the citizens eus a, hp<^y y 
rh fiapfiapiKbv, the barbarians taken collectively; of 
cl^s ; BifTiToly mortals, some at least, though it may mean. the whp^e^^^^^ 
odros hrl 6 MiviTnros means this is the distinguished IVIoJ^ppUfj, 
iroiuffBai means to make friends, — ^that is, some indefinitely 
7roi€<(rda(, means to make the friends spoken of. ^ 

So in Ge^an, when we speak of the class (definitely), , 
prefixed, as das Metall ist niitzlich — metal (that the 'clasaj 
2Me Stadt, the town, indicates definitely the single or -indivi^ 

Jbas Brod, bread, the class ; ein Bt'od, a loaf. 

In English the usage is ratlier the other way. Th&fm,6m 
the individual; whereas (/er Mensch means the class 
aay the dog, the cat, &c., wc generally mean the class, 

1 ^ the articles show whether a subject is 

{dpftnitely) or particularly. When we say 
’ '.we ■ mean tons Us hommes, or the 

^ the- 'article prefixed to abstract nounsv:;as':ft^|S^^^ . 

:.has. thp ■ effect. of individuaUsing, 
the class.,- So long 
islunderstood .; :Univ©rsallySri^(^ 
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§ 312; Judgments ponsidered according to Quantity and 
Qi^lity are usually ^^vided into four kind 

A* UniV^ei^fej a{ISrmative-~A?Z A is B. 

, E. Uniyersal negative — No A is B, 

L Particular affirmative — Some A is B, 

G. Particular negative — Some A is not B. 

Asserit A, negat E, sunt universaliter ambac; 

Asserit I, negat 0, sunt particulariter ambae. 

In those forms, the subject in universals, whether affirma- 
tive or negative, is taken in its whole extent, or distribu- 
tiveiy I in particulars, in part of its extent. The predicate 
in affirmatives^ whether universal or particular, is held to be 
taken in part of its extent, only, or at least; in negatives, 
whether universal or particular, the predicate is held to be 
taken in the whole of its extent. This classification of judg- 
ments, aoQordingly, must be regarded eis referring to their 
extension only, and we shall consider below what modifica* 
tions ind additions require to be made to it. 

(«) Aristotle’s test of the universal (t6 54 KaBdKov) is that it may be 
p][*^icated of many (De Int,^ c. vii.) ; of the singular («a5’ fnairrov) that 
it cannot be so predicated. In Ifct.y iii. 4, he says the individual is that 
which is one in number. Man vj a universal ; Callias is a singular. 

iLS a. proposition is an enunciation affirmative or negative, it is either 
Uhivers^^ particular {iy or indefinite [aSiSpKTTos), I call the 

uhiverial, says Aristotle, the being present {vndpx^^f') with all or with 
non^i the particular, the being present with some, or not with some, 
V(dth the being or not being present, the mark of 

the whole, or the part being omitted, as the knowledije of oppdsilu is 
a good. — (An. Fr.^ i. 2.) 

0) ^TrdpX*^>'i .with Aristotle, means that what is in the nature of the 
ii^y be in enunciation of the thing as subject. Pr^- 

icatl^'^nld thus be opposed to arbitrary mental creation, and would 
b^ Ikh of reality. — (Cf. Trendelenburg, Al, § 6.) 

, (1;,) One III Vf is said to be in the subject, as a/lf 

,, of every B. 

subject is said to be in the predicate, as aU A 
is whole B, This is said to be the reverse of t^o 

■ one, hence all, — omnitude. A. is:^p^di't'; 

distributively. A"is'i^"|j^ 

whble (of) B, me® represented by B as subjeoti^ 
ton% viewi however, of the statement (in An, Fr„ i. 1) is that it ii 
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“the preliminary explanation of the two ordinary modes of stating a 
proposition, subsequently used by Aristotle. In both convertibles he 
descends from extension to comprehension, from the predicate to the 
subject.’ —(Lof/., iv. 302.) 

(c) Universal and particular are taken relatively. The universal 
may be predicated of many, and yet be itself a part of a wider notion. 
The genus which comprehends individuals may be a species of a higher 
genus, — 8L8 ma?if CaWim^ animated. 

The universal is more excellent than the particular. Thus of two 
propositions, he who holds the prior (the universal), also, in a certain 
manner, knows the posterior; as if any one knows that every triangle 
has angles equal to two right, in a certain manner also he potentially 
knows this of an isosceles triangle, even although he does not know 
that the isosceles is a triangle. But he who knows the other proposi- 
tion [the particular] in no w'ay holds the universal, either in faculty 
or in act. Further, the universal proposition is apprehended by the 
intellect alone ; the particular falls under the sense.— (An, Pos^,, i. 24.) 

There are three classes of objects of thought, according to Aristotle. 

(1.) Some things are such that they cannot be universally predicate 
of any other thing, as Cleon^ CaUki.^ the singular thing, and the objept 
of sense alone, — the percept. These are properly only subjects. 

(2.) But of such subjects there are things which may be universally 
predicated, as wan, animated. These express the genus or general 
nature of the subject. ^ 

(3.) There are notions which may be predicated of others, but of 
them nothing prior or higher can bo predicated. 'These are mmma 
genera, to which nothing is prior and more universal, so that there is 
nothing which can be predicated of them. If being ov unity be attrib- 
uted to these, this, according to Arjj^totle, is not true predication. 
Being and unity are only true predicates when they define the singular, 
by itself indefinite.— (A 7i. Pr., i. 27, and Trendelenburg, m /oco. ) 

In the GcUegories, c. 2, Aristotle says that “ individuals, and all that 
is numerically one, cannot be said (predicated) of any subject. But 
nothing prevents these being sometimes in a subject ; for exainple, 
grammar is one of the things which are in a subject, and yet it is not 
predicated of any subject.” But, as Hamilton remarks, this is refuted 
by the admitted reciprocation of the singular. — {An, Fr,, ii. 23, $ 4.) 
“ Let A be long-lived,, B that which has no gall, and C 
anirnals, as man, horse, mide, &c. Then A is in all C, for all C is 
lived; B also, that ivhich has no bile, is in all 0; ifi the4^; C|:ls 
reciprocal to B, and does not extend beyond the middle, A must be in 
Cf. Lo. 7 ic, iv, p. 301.) 

(4.) Aristotle hesitates as to whether what were afterwards kndwn 
as transcendent notions are to be regarded as universals.-^JIf^ii'iii. oe. 

c. 6; Met., iv. c. 2.) Being, thing, something, tr^- 
anient; aninial colour, figure, &c., are determinate and 

scribed by certain limits of predication. The former 
the sense of being applicable to a plurality of objeoti^ ^ 
not so universal 6r applicable in so precise a signification 
minate concepts.-4-(Gf. Mark Duncan, InM, Log., i. 2 ; Salinui^/ 1312.) 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

OF MODALITY IN niOPOSITIONS. 

§ 313. When the predicate is said of the subject barely or 
merely, as by is or is not^ we have a pure, simple, absolute, or 
categorical proposition, that is, one merely assertory. When 
the proposition is wholly resolvable into its three logical 
elements,— subject, copula, predicate, — we have this kind of 
proposition, as A is E, A is not By the sun shinesy bodies gravi- 
tate. When, however, the proposition contains a modification 
or which affects the copula, we have what is 

cailled a Modal Proposition. It is certain that A is B. It is 
Mievedi that A is not B, It is perhaps true that C hilled D. 

M that he can pun over the ground m that time. 

Some modes of propositions api:)ear to strengthen the 
statement 5 others to lessen its effect, or the effect of a simple 
assertion, certahiy ahsolutelg certain, above doubt, Sco,, 

may: be taken as intensifying tho assertion. Perhaps, it 
■^eems, it Mag be, &c., may be regarded as diminishing the 
force of the simple statement. At the same time, the simple 
Tlncjualified statement conveyed by is or is not, really often 
omveys a higher sense of assurance on the part of the 
fpoaker, than the use of epithets implying absolute certainty, 
br the abseitCe of doubt. These epithets rather suggest an 
^tjfcpmpt to^^^^^s^^ doubt in the mind of the writer or 

In the language of the older and more exact 
-itegioitos, Modal Enunciatm^ consists of the Dictum and 
'^pde. The ifictum corresponds to the subject, the Mode to 
fhe Enunciation. The Dictum is an 

pipressipn^^ the noun and the verb of 

^ . i,Cf. '^Wallis,- '8. ' 
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the infinitive mood, as Howinem esse animal neces^ ^0 Here 
the Dictun^ is Jiominem esse etmwaif ; the Mode, necesse esU 
The illlode, it is Stdded, is hot the attribute in the Modal Ennn- 
ciationj and the Dictum is not the subjebty but correspond 
proportionally to the attribute and subjeot in the pure propo- 
sition.’^ 

§ 314 The so-called modality of a proposition in many crises 
depends on the use of the adverb, and its natural expression 
of an attribute, and an attribute usually of the verb, or :4t 
may be adjective. Wo may happen to express in language 
an attribute wliich is one only of the complex attributes 
expressed by the predicate; but thus to regard our propositioii 
as essentially difierent from the simple or assertory, would 
be the merest bowing down before the, husk, the a»ooideht 
of expression, and wortliy only of the weakest nominalism* 
Whenever the mode is in the form of the adverb, it is resolv- 
able into an attribute of the predicate. This man 
convicted^ is readily resolved into a case of just conmetion^ 
and so with all ordinary adverbial phrases or clauses. Proper 
logical modality affects the cohesion of subjeot and predicate 
alone. ^ 

(a) Every proposition expresses either that the subject is in the 
cate, or is in it necessarily, or may be in it.- — (Ah, Pr,fL 2,)' ■ 
is the absolute proposition, the proposif ia pura of the schCK>lihen>' 
is called categorical by Kant and others ; but categorical wiih: ^liltotle 
means the universal affirmative proposition or simply the affirmative 
proposition. Under the necessary, Aristotle comprehends the impossi- 
ble, under the contingent the possible. — (St Hilaire, ih li>scl *) ' ' ’ ; ’ 

The terms modal and modality are duo to the commerita^J^^ 
Aristotle; and they are akin to the grammatical moods M 
With Aristotle, mood (rp^Tros), primarily and properly^ 
verbial qualification, as miiftly, heauHfuKyj 
mOod came to mean the most general classes of 
espeoially necessity ^ possibility, contingency, 
trs^lated Tp^TTos by modusj borrowing it probably:,; ^ 

'corresponding modern names are As8ertciryi-^|i|® 

■ ■' The , rb of Aristotle was ’-' t^^shl^ 

i.e,, in which the issue is such that 

is left undecided. The other . mean^hifl^ 
is opposed- to' what is 
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disti»ctly noted these two meanings, but apparently uses them without 
always discriminating them. — (Cf. Zabarella, Jn De. Int,^ c. 12.) It is 
clear that the modality of a proposition, as such, depends wholly on 
tho form of the copula. As Vivea has well said, those propositions to 
which the mode is added have not a dialectical but a grammatical 
significance.— (Cf, Mark Duncan, Imt, Log.^ L. ii. c. 2, § 4.) 

§ 315. Logicians who have admitted modality into the 
science have usually contented themselves, though illegiti- 
mately, with recognising four kinds — viz., Necessity, Con- 
tingency,, Possibility, Impossibility. By Necessity is meant 
that the thing or subject spoken of cannot be otherwise ; by 
Contingency it is, but it might have been otherwise ; by 
Possibility it is not, but may be ; by Impossibility it cannot 
be, it is against the nature of the thing. ' 

Of Necessity, such an exam pi (» as this may be given ; 
animal \i8 sentient, that is, .^entuneg is of tho essence of 
animal. It belongs to animal, and this cannot be otherwise. 

Of Impossibility, the example may be given, man is not 
a stone, Man being sensitive, he cannoi be stone. 

Of Possibility, Aristotle might Imre been a hng, though he 
was not 

Of Contingency , — Alexander was a ling, and Aristotle was 
a phMosojpher, Such things weio so, but they might have been 
otherwise. 

(a) Kant joins together Possibility and Imxiossibility, Existence and 
non-Exietenoe, Necessity and Acciduitality oi Contingency. But the 
finpo^sibl^ has po proper relation to the pi ubloinatic. What is impos- 
sible is what cmvot he ; and the statement is gn cn in a negative judg- 
ment, necessarily negative or aiiodiotic. A iuimot hi B, 0/ necessity, 
w) A is rmy 

A^in, the accidental or contingent, what hut may not he, or 
not he, is assertory, and ought not to be coupled with what is 
^ne^^ssory, or what must be, that is, witli what is apodictic.i — (Cf, 

p. 208.) 

I 316, Obviously there is no necessity in sentiency as an 
S.ttribute of imimal. There is the simple fact that such a 
feature is a pajrt of the concept animal, and that this is war- 
rajut^d by eifperienoe ; and further, that it is in all animals, 
or a propei^ty of the class. But a necessity of thought there 
ir not ih this dase, nor in any case of generalisation from 
We fihd certain objects distinguished by this 
featttre, and We, therefore, classify them as onoi or of the 
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same kind. But we do so simply on the ground of. a constant 
or never-failing experience ; and the feature beconje$ essen- 
tial to any individual object to which we give the class 
name, because we have already fixed on it as part of the con- 
cept, for reasons sufficient or insufficient. But necessity of 
thought there is none, only constancy or Uniformity of experi- 
ence. So with consuming •paper as a feature of so with 
a stone falling to the ground when thrown into the air. All 
is matter simply of experience, and our concepts are, as k) 
their constitution, relative to given experience. The essence, 
or essential features of a concept, are first of all determined, 
and then, of course, it is necessary that the object classifiable 
under it should possess tho corresponding essence or sum of 
features. But this is a purely hypothetical necessity ; and 
in no way makes tlie concept itself a necessity of thought, 
however well founded as a generalisation from exporience. 

Impossibility has as little reference to the facts of experi^ 
ence. It is, in truth, merely the converse or negative^6f 
necessity. It is necessity that a thing should not be in 
such and such a manner. But so far as our ordinary and 
scientific knowledge go, we have no such neoessity.^^^^^^^^^ 
logical law, numbers, relations of space, even to meta* 
physical law, impossibility of conception distinctly applies ; 
but it stops there. There is no .impossibility in ooneeiviag 
the reverse of any purely physical law or relation of thingB* 
As applied to ordinary thought, it is a mere confusion of uni- 
versal negation with proper impossibility. 

§ 317. Necessity as applied to propositions of experience, 
ordinary or scientific, means only universal affirmation ; .|md 
this, run back to its elements, is grounded mainly 
entifio induction. It is equivalent, in fact, to the universal 
affirmative of the logical treatises. Impossibility^ in the" same 
relations, may be fairly translated into Universal 
Thus A is necessarily B — i.e., all A is B, It is 
A can he B — i.e., no A is B. . - / > 

Contingency has the same references as possibiUity* JKdiSo 
ibas a philosopher^ but might have been something 
of the As are Bs,]hut they might have been other^iS.' v 
men abe prudent^ all the^men in the ship were 
cases of Possibility are obviously instances of 
propositions to tested by material evidence, and thus dd not ? 
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fall within Pure Logic. Contingency is wholly extra-logical, 
and depends on our view of the nature of reality and its rela- 
tions. Possibility and Contingency may apply to the indi- 
vidual subject, to the particular, or even universah 

Possibility-— TA/s city may possibly be ruined by an earth- 
quake. The Pretender might possibly have been a King. Some 
of the^ailors may have been drowned. Ail of the As may he Bs. 

§ 318. The true view of the modal pioposition is that 
which makes what is called the dictum^ or subordinate pro- 
position, the subject of the whole prf)X30Bitioi), and the mode^ 
whether necessary, possible, or contiugont, the predicate of 
the dictum. In this way every modal proposition really 
becomes a singular, either affiimative or negative. Thus, 
it is possible that all metah are electrical^ in other words, this 
definite proposition, all metals are electrical^ is one of our possible 
conceptions or propositions. Theie is here, pioperly speaking, 
no question of whether the pro])osition (subject) is true or 
false. The reference is wholly to its possible verification. 

So in the case of a j^articular affirmative dictum, as it 
may he that some men are rogues oi red-coloured. Tho some men 
are rogues or some men are red-coloured is the subject, and the 
predicate of contingency is afi[irraed of it. Here tho subject 
is one definite individual statement. It is not possible^ it is not 
contingent, it is not necessary, — these would indicate singular 
negative propositions.^ It is of no consequence to the defin- 
iteness or individuality of the pioposition, taken as subject, 
whether it be of universal or particular quantity. It is re- 
garded simply as a complete or integral statement or proposi- 
tion. The subject and predicate are to bo regarded merely 
as simple terms, seeing that they indicate one simple definite 
conception. 

Modality is wholly indefinite, in fact, infinite. And there is 
no reason whatever why, if any modality is admitted in Logic, 
all inay not. Thus we might take anything in the form of a 
proposition as the dictum — anything, in fact, which the in- 
defittitude of expression might afford or the licence of fancy 
suppose. Then the modes might be as varied, and we should 
have every indirect form of speech, evasive or suggestive 
phraseology, possible in rhetoric or language, to ccnsider, and 
ail this, forsooth, that Logic may be expanded to the neoes* 

1 Cl WalliB, Logica, ii 8. 
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sities of what is called human thought or experience,— an 
expression which is made to stand for accurate thinking and 
discrimination of points that differ. All modal expressions 
are, in fact, syncategorematic, and wholly external to the true 
nature of the proposition, of which even they form part. 

§ 319. But what is necessity ? On what ground is a proposi- 
tion necessary ? Is there more than one kind of neoeesity ? 
These questions reqnii e to he answered in regard to the first 
form of modality. What bianch of philosophy is to give the 
answers? Clearly that \\hich deals with the nature, origin, 
guarantee of hum<iii knowledge. But this is obviously, S.t 
least, a very diffeieiif scionce, ot series of sciences, from that 
which deals with the natiiie and relations of concepts in 
every matter, judgments of evoiy kind, and propositions in 
every form of reasoning. ' 

As to the possible, — that which may or may not issue,—- 
what is to be oui test of this? Cleaily something in th,e 
character of the matter or cause, something, therefore, to 
be determined by observation and induction. The possible 
may depend on a law or rule of doubtful appUcation, on a 
converging series of causes, whoso total result we cannot 
beforehand predict with eeitainty. Is it seriously maintained 
that an inquiiy into principles which would help us to* reg- 
ulate knowledge or anticipation ^f this sort, is to be classed 
with the laws which regulate actual and possible oonOeption, 
judgment, and reasoning ? We should thus require to have 
recourse not only to the whole rules of Induction, but to those 
of the estimate of Pi oof. And if the conclusiveness of our 
inference from the proposition were to depend on its charabier 
as contingent, this would bo paralysed in a thousand oar^s, 
and never be absolutely strict in any. At any lAte, we should 
be driven to a set of inquiries wholly foreign to the precSie 
and useful rules of consistent and connected thinking^ yith 
the prospect only of indefinite delay. To ^reprbsm, 
Science of Formal or Deductive Logic for nol/ taking into 
account the modality of propositions, is utterly beaida the 
point and futile, just as much so as to say that' (Jftoftiatry 
does nbt tell you of the particular spaces it 
Arithmetic the properties of the things, pe&i^ or 

cherries, which' it can help you to nUmbar/ ? 

(a) Aristotle s^d, irS<rtt irp6rwrtf ^ rot fl 'TSO 
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^ TOW M4x^<rBat thrdpxftt^* — -Pt,, i. 2.). From this hint 
logicians have worked out modal judgments ; and though it may be 
said that Aristotle^s statement refers to the relations of existence or 
actuality, this may readily further be taken as the ground of the 
various degrees of certainty, regarded as represented by modal judg- 
ments. 

According to Ueberweg, the notion of affirmation is the conscious- 
ness of^the agreement of the combination of conceptions with actual 
existence ; the notion of negation, “ the consciousness of the want of 
agreement of the combination of conceptions with actual existence.” 
According to modality, “the judgment is problematic, assertory, or 
apodictic. Its problematic character lies in the uncertainty of coming 
to a decision upon the agreement of the combination of conceptions 
*JWith actual existence. Its assertory character lies in the immediate 
certainty (based on one’s own or anothci’s perception); and its apo- 
dictic character in the mediately acquiicd (based on demonstration, 
certainty of coming to such decision.” — {Logic, p. 206.) 
From what I have already said, it is, I think, clear that no one science, 
call it Logic or anything else, could possibly deal with all the grounds 
on which such judgments ought to be made, even as with a view 
simply to specify the conditions, laws, and methods of determining 
matter of fact, what only may be, >vh.vt cannot be, what must 
be. This would be the most heterogeneous science conceivable, or a 
series of logics of the most varying order. One’s own perception is 
the basis in some cases; “authentic vatness” in others; inference, 
necessary inference, from another judgment. How can these be dis- 
cussed from a tingle point of view ? Or how can they be discussed at 
all, apart from the whole range of Mental iMiiloHO]>hy ? 

A^vwrBai (to be capable), in the Aristotelic use, may bo taken as 
meaning possibility in the seiis?5 of the existence of the cause, and thus 
of its possible operation, as a matter of fa<*t. The seed is capable of 
developing iiito the plant ; the plant is capable of floweiing ; 
may bo taken as meaning the absence of hindeiing or hostile circum- 
iu other words, causes that might fi ustratc the possible (natural) 
as frost in respect to the seed in the earth. Hindering circum- 
stances may further be represented by the absence of concauses, as 
apart from moisture, air, suitable soil, &c., the seed will not develop 
into what is potentially in it. These concauses, sometimes called con- 
ditions, are truly parts or elements of the cause, which is generally 
the sum of concauses. — (On this point cf. Waitz, Org., i. 376, and 
U^betWog) ^ogiCf p. 208 et seq.) Supposing the sum of concauses or 
iSsA Oanse to be present, and there l^ing no counteracting cause, the 
ivill follow with necessity, that is, hypothetical necessity, or uni- 
fOrAly without exception. There is, however, even here no true logical 
or 01^ n^taph/sical necessity. 

!ln an Judgment, the certainty is said to depend on the cor- 

the judgment and our observation or generalisa- 
Mon iaets," gravitate,* AH the planets move mfh the Sttte ^ 

Som A WM* ' This refers to what is known as a matter of fact. 
But there is really no isrue distinction in respect of generalisations ixmn 
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experience between assertory and problematic judgments. The assert- 
ory judgment bodies gravitate is not a matter of past experience^ it is 
not even a matter of fact. It is a matter partly of fact and partly of objec^ 
tive possibility, or probability, and therefore of belief, hodies 

have hem found to gravitate; aU bodies will or may gravitate, Thislat* 
ter proposition is not strictly assertory ; it is a problematic proposi- 
tion, with the highest degree of subjective certainty. It is a descrip- 
tion of the state of my knowledge or assurance regarding fact, rather 
than of fact itself. It is my belief that all bodies will or can gravitatei ifi 
the true form of the universal assertory judgment, and it is simply a 
modification of the problematic. • 

Then the Pi'oblematic J udgment has no proper place by itself. It, 
too, describes a state of my knowledge or a limited degree of assurance 
regarding fact. It is the case or I know that this event can happef^ 
either because I know the sum of its concauses exist, or mote 
slightly still, because I do not know anything that can prevent it hap- 
pening. This seed can or may gi^oiv into a tree,^this person may com- 
mit suicide ; either because there is nothing to hinder the one, or it is 
in the power of the person to do what I suppose possible. But ihis 
indicates merely a state of limited certainty or expectancy oh my 
part. The subject of the judgment, if it can be so called, is not pri- 
marily, as in the assertory judgment, the seed or the person spoken 
of, but the state of my mind is such that I believe that the seed 
can grow, or the person destroy himself. The pfoblematii^ 
ment is simply the statement of a hypothesis which is not itself a 
judgment but a conception. As far as the problematic judgment is 
one, it is simply assertoi y. The problem is merely a stage on the 
way to judgment proper, in which quite different terms will appear, , 
for we shall then l)e able to say, the seed has become a /ree,—not, is 
my belief that it may. • 

The Apodictic Judgment has no better title to be considered as a 
separate form. It, too, refers to the degree of certainty or assur- 
ance, and is properly expressed in the assertory form — is the case^ or 
I know or believe that A must follow B. In the first place, must here is 
ambiguous. It may refer to a mere physical sequence, in which 
simply represents unexceptional uniformity, as, all bodies must graviUiie; 
or to a sequence, metaphysical or other, in which is strictly tftkea 
as representing a relation the reverse of which is inconceivable, as, tAis 
change has a cause ; 6 + 5 = 10 ; all the angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles; nothing is less than something ; one is mt none. 
In the former case there is no necessity, that is, absolute neo^ify’, in 
the sequence. There is simply the high, very high, certainty which 
attends a sound generalisation from experience ; and this in its uhiyer- 
saHty is always only problematical, only relative to grounds of belief^ 
the actual facts not having, from the nature of the case, happen^. 

In the latter case, the judgment is simply assertory of a state of my 
knowledge or beli4» or of a condition of my knowledge/ A 
?ias a cause, and 1 imow U have^a cattle, for the 
noi think ii^^ 2 -f- 2 = 4, for the reason . I imnnot ooh^ 

^e suin any more <|: less. The objective necessity Ues properly 
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matter of the judgment, or in that about which I think. I express the 
state of mind produced by this necessity by must, as 1 might express a 
generalisation from experience by will, or an objective possibility by may 
or cany but all these are properly distinctions arising from the matter dr 
application of the complex subject or predicate, which is really change 
having a canm. Ml hoiUe^ gravitating, tim seed growing. These refer to 
degrees of my knowledge, founded no doubt on objective fact, but none 
the less capable of being stated in a plainly assertoiy form. 

That the simple assertion is the essential and only necessary thing, 
is proved by the fact that it alone is sufficient to guarantee a necessity 
of inference. All A is B, all C is A, all O is B, is as valid as oM A 
must be By all G must be A, therefore all C must he B. Whatever be 
the relation of the terms, as to material connection, this does in no 
way affect the necessity of the inference. 

ib) “There is no modal enunciation,” says Valla; “there is neces- 
sity and possibility in the conclusion, as there is truth in all parts of 
the argumentation. Por all must be true whether you say it is neces- 
sary, or possible, or easy, or honourable, or anything else. In this 
respect the true is the same as the certain, for nothing is true that is 
not certain- and confessed. But the truth of the two prior parts of the 
syllogism and argumentation is jdaced as ecrtaiii and confessed ; in the 
last, however — ^that is, in the conclusion — it is extorted, and therefore 
there is in it necessity or (/was* necessity.” — (Diafcc^ica, L. ii. o. 39, f. 
50% ed. 1630.) 
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CHArTEll XXL 

COMPOSITE JUD(JiMENTS IIYPOTnETICAL OR CONDITIONAL, 

DISJUNCTIVE, DILEMMATIC, 

§ 320. Looking to the special relation of the subject to the. 
predicate of a judgment, as direct (or unconditional), or in-^ 
direct (or conditional), we have, as has been already said, the 
various forms of judgment, known as Categorical, and Com- 
posite or Conditional. For we may assert directly, absolutely, 
or simply one thing of another — that an attribute belongs to 
the subject — or that Bomothing will be or happen, or needs 
to bo thought, if only Bome thing else in the first place hap- 
pens or is thought. We may say A is or if A is, then B is. 
If the sun is vpj then ti is day, A mis either B or not-B^ , A is 
cither B or O or D. The world is either eternal or not-eternaL 
The world is either the wo7'k of chance^ or the work of intelligence* 
This intelligence is either a single act in a remote past^ or it is a 
continuous act. Wo have thus the Hypothetioeiil. Judgment 
(called also Conjunct and (Conjunctive) — if is ^ there is ; Qx the 
Disjunctive Judgment — this is either^ or. To these shotted 
be added the llypothetieo-Disjunctivo, also called Dilem- 
matic, being a combinatiou of the two first-mentionec^ ^ if 
A is i5, it is either C or D, . ^ ^ 

(«) With Aristotle catcgoi'ical (KarvyoptK^s) means afiimative* In later 
usage, it is applied to a judgment of simple or absolute assertion dMal, 
as opposed to the hypothetical or disjunctive judgment.-^Cf. jSUjrtndlton, 
Zogte, L, xiii.) Aristotle cannot bo said to have reoognis^d the dis- 
tinction of categorioal and conditional (conjunctive ^isjimdiive) 
judgments, at least as grounds of reasoning, so as to hypothetic 
and disjunctive syllogisms. This distinction or addition to 1^'Aiis* 
totelian viow seems io be due to Theophrastus and BudemUs. 
among the Latins el4>orated by Boethius.— {De Sylhgiskno 
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(5) With regard to the use of Hypothetical and Conditional, it 
ought to be no&d that the former is sometimes employed to mark the 
genus of Conditional and Disjunctive judgments, as by Aldrich and 
Whately, This usage ought not to be followed. Conditional is better 
suited to mark the genus of w'hich hypothetical and disjunctive are 
species, though e'^n this term is not unambiguous. — (Cf. Hamilton, 
Itogki L, 3dii.) 

§ 321. The Hypothetical or Conditional judgment is a 
statement of relation between an antecedent and a conse- 
quent, or reason and result. The form lies in the connection 
or consequence. If A is^ B is; or B is on the supposition 
or condition that A is. Should a stormy wind blow, that wall 
wtU fait In this form of judgment, the condition or hypo- 
thesis is attached to the antecedent or subject. 

I 322. The hypothetical judgm(‘nt thus differs from tl^^ 
categorical, inasmuch as the latter affiims an attribute existing 
in a subject, or a subject as belonging to a certain class ; 
whereas the affirmation, mental or loal, of the consequent 
in a hypothetical judgment, depends on the lucvious or con- 
temporaneous affirmation of the subject. It is one thing to 
say-— i$ dishonourable; it is quite another to say — If 
this man lie$^ he dishonours himself. In the former case we 
affirm an attribute of a subject ; in the latter we do not pro- 
perly affirm, but state a sui)position or sequence following 
the realisation of a definite hypotliesis. This is simply a 
preparation for absolute affirmation. It is not wholly deter- 
minate. 

§ 323. In the hypothetical judgment there are three ele- 
ments — ^the Antecedent, the (Jonsequent, the Connection or 
Sequence — as, If A is B, O is 1). A bring B is the antecedent, 
0 is Di& the consequent. If is^ or if then^ is the copula, and 
indicates the sequence. I'he effect of the copula is to bind 
up antecedent and consequent into one act of judgment. It 
is, in feet, a statement simply of connection. As Ammonius 
Hertaieee puts it; “Hypothetic enounceinents are made up 
of <&ategorio. For the;y express the consequence or opposi- 
tion of one categoric proposition and another, uniting them 
with e^^.oh by either the conjunctive or disjunctive 

particles, in or^ler toahow that they constitute together a single 

enounoement*** ^ ^ 

» Oil Be f. 3, 1546. Quoted by Hamilton, Logie ii, Ap- 

pendix B, p. 889. 
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§ 324. The sequence, moreover, is a necessary one ; for we 
are supposed to have in the antecedent a reason, ftill and 
adequate, otherwise there would be no reason at all for the 
consequent. This may be founded on material considerations 
of causality in the antecedent ; but this is merely the ground, 
more or less valid, of the reason, or cause as a reason, — ^in a 
word, of the necessary form into which we suppose ourselves 
entitled to put the particular sequence. If the one thing u^ lhe 
other thing is. This formula, however grounded in afty partic- 
ular sequence, is yet independent of the given sequence, and 
raises the connection to the form of a necessary one,- — neces- 
sary in our thinking. Even if the reason or antecedent given 
were found to be insufficient to warrant the consequent, this 
would not affect the validity of the principle of connection, 
but only its materi ah truth. At the same time, the principal 
value in practice of liypothetical judgment and reasoning is 
the material triith or actual sufficiency of connection bet vjjeen 
antecedent and consequent in any given case. 

§ 325. The Hypothetical judgment maybe regarded as in 
Extension, and as in Comprehension. In the former Case, the 
formula will be, — If A is, B is; if man is, animal is. If all 
A is B, then C {a part (f A) is I) (a jjart of B), Or, If all man 
is animal, European (a part of man) is mortal [a part of ani- 
mal), Here the supremo law or •canon regulating the infer- 
ence will be simply tliat of Identity. In this case Beason 
and Consequent will be completely identified with the formal 
law of the relation of whole and part. 

In the latter case — in Comprehension — the formula will 
be — -(a) If A is, B is ; if the sun is Up, it is dag, {b) If A have 
for its mark B, then C {a mark of B) is a mark of A, If the 
moon presents always the same face to the earth, then, having no 
diurnal revolution on her axis {a mark of always presenting the 
same face to the earth) is a mark of the moon. The law which 
immediately governs this proposition, or rather the infei^ence 
from it, is — A mark of the mark is a mark of the thing itse^y or 
Brmdicatum ^prmdicati est prmdicatum subjecti, Notd notas e$t 
noia rei ipsius, v ^ 

The subject in this case is taken comprehensively, isus that 
which has immediate and mediate marks or attrifeut^. ^ The ’ 
strength or validity of the assertion lies in ttie oouneotien, 
however materially grounded, between the immediate ai^d the 
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mediate attributes. This may depend on inherence or caus- 
ality, on coexistence or succession, and affects the actual 
truth of the judgment ; but the form or supposition being 
given, we are able logically, independently of this, to educe the 
formal consequence. 

§ 326. In the Disjunctive judgment, the essence or form 
lies in the opposition or contrast of the several members of 
the predicate,— as A is either B or 7iot~B ; A is either B or C 
or D. The opposition among the disjunct members means 
that one is to be affirmed, and one only. There is just this 
much truth or assumption, that the subject is to be found in 
one or other of the members, and, if found in one, is not to be 
found in the other or others. In the former case, or strictest 
kind of disjunction, the logical form alone necessitates the 
exclusion ; in the latter case, tlie whole of disjunction has 
been constituted through intuition ; tlio members are given 
as exclusive on this ground ; and hencie the inclusion in one 
(or affirmation) implies the exclusion from the others. The 
world is either eternal or non-eterncd^ is an instance of the 
former~oontradiotory disjunction. A ivas born either in 1801, 
or 1802, or 1803 ; the bim/lar made, his escape, either by leaping 
from the window^ or from the roof or by sliding down the rone, 
are instances of the latter — contrary disjunction. Contrary 
alternatives are properly, ie the end, forms of contradictory. 
A is either B or C or means really, A or noUA^ B or not B^ 
Q or not- G, The world is either eternal j or it is the work of 
chance or of intelligence. This, strictly taken, means the world 
is either eternal or iion-etemal {that isj it had a beginning in 
time) i it is either the work of chance or not^ — i.e., it is the work 
of intelligence. As the work of intelligence^ it may be of a single 
act or not ] that is, it is plural or continuous. The disjunctive 
statement is thus also a preparation for determinate affirma- 
tion or negation, rather than affirmation itself. 

1 327* In of the disjunctive judgment, the copula 

is etter-^or / this brings together the alternatives in one apt 
of oonpeptiom A this synthesis is the preliminary to the 
analysis or ultimate exclusion of the one from the other. All 
disjunction is affirmation and negation through affirmation, or 
di is al^matiph negation. For when we say A is 

then M is neither 0 nof* D, It is neither spring nor smmwr i 
ther^fme is is either autumn or winter^ 

s 
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(a) It should be noted that disjunction has nothing whatever to 
do with Community or Eeciprocity, as Kaiit would have it. Bisjunc- 
tion may refer to exclusive alternatives in time, or place, or quthlity, 
or quantity, which admit of not the slightest possibility of community 
or reciprocity, in any scientific sense of the terms, or in any logical or 
metaphysical sense. This tbne, that time, this place, that place, this 
quality, that quality, &c., have, as to real reference, or logical referehoe, 
not the semblance of rocij)rocity. All actual fact, indeed, is fact, 
whether there is reciprocity or not ; for all fact of intuition— every per- 
cept — is exactly as it is perceived, as every concept is exactly as it is 
apprehended, whatever may be its possible or discoverable relations. 

§ 328. There is a distinction between the hypothetical and 
disjunctive, which has not received sufficient attention. In 
the case of. the hypothetical, as usually put, the consequent, 
while dependent on the antecedent, may not be dependent on 
it alone. When we say, If it rains^ the earth will he wet^ we 
connect reason and consequent, but we do not (materially) con- 
nect the consequent exclusively with the antecedent, for dew 
or pouring water on tlio ground may make it wet. Or '♦hen 
we say, this man is sick, he is not Jit to travel, the consequent 
may depend or be realised through other causes or treasons 
than the one specified. But in the case of disjunction, tihere 
is a wholly different conception. Our predicate in disjnno- 
tion implies, from its very form, a whole, — the distribution, 
in fact, of a genus into its parts or species, — and those taken 
exhaustively or exclusively. Thfh is either A or not-A, This is 
either A, or B, or 0, or IK The season is either spring or summer, 
or autumn or winter. This planet is one or other of the eight* 
In all these cases wo liav(^ determined a whole within which 
•the subject of which we si)eak must be found or thought. 
There is no room for an indefinite number or plurality of dis- 
junct members, as there is for a jdurality of antecedently, as in 
the case of the liypotheiical judgment. The 
judgment, therefore, approaches much more oloselly "'rikot 
logical form — of whole and part — than the hypotbletical, at 
least as commonly understood nnd interpreted, * ’ ' 
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CHAPTEE XXIL 

HEGEIi’s THEOIIY OF JUDGMENT. 

f 329. ,Ib tbe following paragraphs iny aim is to notice the 
principal points in Hegel’s doctrine of Judgment. I do this 
chiefly because I find that they have been adopted witliout 
any definite acknowledgment by writers who have referred to 
cerjjjiin logics»l points, or have expressly treated of them. I 
notice them, also, because they are brought forward as spoci-- 
mensi of ^ adyaneed thought.” In themselves they are of the 
very sJight^Sft Value — indeed, none. But as they are fitted to 
impo^ bn people, simply from their^novelty — a great ohaimi 
in, '^^e .times- — the truth of a thing, if old, being rather 
again^\ it— they require notice. 

|.380. According to the principle of the immanent dialectic, 
lias been laid down as absolute, and foreclosing a 
system , of the universe, an idea posited opposes itself to 
its negation; , This, in its turn, produces a new idea, neces- 
sail^y b0|;t^^^^ or more true than the first. In this 

fecond .part,. h^ of the Science of Logic, called the Sub- 

j 0 O|fye ^gic, it seems that development — that is, from notion 
■to |^^;^eiit'^d judgment to reasoning — does not take pl^WJe 
.ao^c^^f|Q'vtbe principle of negation, but quite another^ viz., 
development, akin to the progress of 
The grain becomes the plant ; it be- 
form what it was virtually before. Thus 
The notion is the ab- 
striw the dialectical, and the reasoning 

Notions exist in things— things 

are Judgments realised;|::i^;- 
speculative. 

i for this chapter ZHe Su^€ctiv$ Zogikt being the second part 
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§ 331. But supposing the notion to be the grain from 
which the judgment is evolved or which evolves the judgment, 
what of the origin of the notion itself? It will surely be 
admitted that the concepts of experience, and of science, are 
generalisations, — that thoy depend upon, are due to some pro- 
cess of elaboration or constitution by the mind. We need not 
at present refer to the universal concepts of intelligence, such 
as causCj substance^ quantitij^ qaallty^ &c. — which may be sup- 
posed to have another origin and character. The generalised 
concept is at least a cognition or relation among individual 
objects of time and sioace, — a cognition, in fact, of similarity 
amid objects or imj)ressions at different times. Can this 
be cognised without a judgment? — without judgments of 
various orders? We judge suicly when we apprehend a 
reality or impression in time. Wc judge or subsume under 
certain universal concepts of being ^ unity ^ differenfiCy &c» 
We remember, compaie, generalise. Not one of these 
acts is possible apait from judgment, — apart even from what 
is essential to logical judgment ; and yet, according to Hegel, 
we have to wait for judgment until the notion develops itself 
into it, — the notion or s(^-called grain of the judgment being, 
in the first instance, the product of it. By judgment we form 
notions ; notions, again, evolve into judgment ; and thus judg- 
ment is explained ! Such is the theory of advance in Psychol- 
ogy and Logic. 

§ 332. The nolion or idea of a thing is precisely the gener- 
ality which exists in its individual. It is neither abstract 
nor distinct from things, nor posterior to them, but, on the 
contrary, pro-cxists in them. Our religious understai?.diug 
proves it in saying that God made the world out of nothing, 
or that the woild is the work of thought, or of the IdeaB of 
God. This clearly proves that The Idea has by itself a crea- 
tive power whioli has no need, in order to manifest itself, tbett 
things are already produced, but which, on the contrary, 
precedes their birth I 

§ 333. The idea is at first general ; but its proper dialectio 
force obliging it to determine itself, it becomes particcliiir in 
denying itself; and this particularising, which i$ the 

WimfMck^/t der Logik^ ed. Berlin 1841. Of this there |$ m excellent aWdg'- 
ment in La Logigufi Subjective de Hegely hy Sloman and Wallon (Par^, 
which I have found of much use. 
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of the general, is manifested or comes to existence under the 
form of the mdividual. The particular and the individual are 
not, therefore, separate or distinct from the general; this 
takes these forihfil changing its nature ; it particu- 

larises and individualises itself, but always remains what it 
was at first. 

§ 334. From the decrease in comprehension and the increase 
of extension in the ascending scale of generalisation, Hegel 
argues that God or the Supreme Being, as the last or highest 
hotion, is necessarily to be regarded as the poorest of all in 
attributes, instead of^ as He ought to be, the richest. In this 
it is assumed that God or the Suprerne Being is identical 
with the abstraction Being, which is the sunmum genus in 
generalisation. Of this there is no proof ; in fact, it is a 
perversion of accurate logical phraseology, audit is disproved 
by the fact, that while Being as a general notion can be predi- 
cated of all lower in the scale, God or the Supremo Being 
cannot properly be predicated of any. 

§ 835. The general and the particular always subsist in 
the individual ; hence there are no individual notions ... 
Every individual thing is at the same time general and par- 
ticular; and this union of the general and the particular in 
its bosoni is precisely that which constitutes its proper 
notion or its individuality, ’which is thus only the product or 
image.^ 

it follows from this that in the case of a generalised oon- 
oept^^ — this book, this house, is, as individual only, 

an image or instance, represented in tlie imagination of the 
general (concept) and the (individual) picture, and that this 
in^ no way differs from the book or the house, which I perceive 
or reach by intuition, — that is, it is untrue to our experience. 
Jill individuals, accordingly, in time or in history, are simply 
ineiahpes of concepts embodied. Their whole in- 

di^duiality lies there. Proper names ought, therefore, to be 
discarded from language as a superfluity. Only the particular 
or owe of all) is vindicable. 

| Ih view, the body and the soul of a judg- 

frinent are ita individuality and generality, — that is, the subject 
^d.ptodioate. ; Th^ answer to a question giyes necessarily 
i which is pnl^ simple word without meaning; on 

^ Of, Die Siibjective LogiH:, % i, c. h 
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which I arrest my attention to find the dedicate of it. This 
is a thing without attributes or qualities, which is about to 
receive its determination, but which is yet absolutely noth- 
ing. It is only a name or sound. 

§ 337. Modern logicians say or assqme, that in the jodg^ 
ment the subject and predicate are two things or substanOes 
equally real, having the same value, existing on the same 
title and the same line, to be met with here or there in the 
world, and that the liuman intelligence unites or relates 
them in the judgment. But this hypothesis contradicts com*» 
mon sense and language, according to which the copula 
which joins the subject to the predicate, says that the first 
is the second ; tliat which proves that the act of our mind 
called judgment, does not unite two things which without it 
would be separated, but, on the contrary, that it separates or 
divides into two parts, named subject and predicate^ things 
or notions, which by themselves are at the same time that 
which marks the subject and the predicate. Judgment is, 
therefore, an act of the mind by which we divide into subject 
and predicate an i(l('a or a tiling which had not yet been 
divided, before this act, into its two constitutive parts. Thus 
the copula is marks not a conjunction but a disjunction, not 
only an identity but a differ ence between the subject and 
predicate, which by it aie at olice united and separated, 
ffhere is a thing total or one, cut, so to speak, into two by 
judgment, which enables us to soo it under the form of sub* 
jeot and predicate. In the eyes of the grammarian, the sub* 
ject and predicate have an independent and distinct existence ; 
but in logic, as in reality, there is absolutely nouJ. The pre- 
dicate is the subject, or rather the thing is actually the 
subject and the predicate together.^ - , 

§ 338. (1.) There is no meaning in a subject 
itself. If this means merely that a notion or >coilCep!t 
not be realised in the mind without thinking its atoibutu ur 
attributes, or the maiks which make it up, it is au idle^truism* 
If it means to call this process attaching a predioata to the 
subject by a definite assertion implied in the 
that is, a definite judgment, — ^it is psychol%leaUy felse. 
The merks contained in a concept as subject, be realised 
in the imaginaition as a picture without any ebch 

1 DtV /fjkdjsetive Logih^ § i c. 2., especially pp. 66, ‘ 
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CH? express assertion. This representation is, moreover, the 
ground or oondition pf bjxj such judgment. 

If there he .no. in a subject— -that is, a notion or 
individual takem ^ what ground do I add a predi- 

cate to, it? If I it as on the ground of identity, or as an 
analysis of the subject, how can I predicate at all if the sub- 
ject is purely ^ void notion? If it is that I add on a new 
predicate, how is it that I can attach in any way a predicate, 
new or old, to a void subject? When I say something of a 
‘thing, surely L lj;now the thing to some extent ere I say 
something of it 

§ 339. (2.) Logicians, in saying or assuming that the sub- 
ject and predicate in a judgment, or in some judgments, 
are actually separate, either in the world or in thought, until 
they are conjoined by the intelligence in an act of judgment, 
am quite right. For they are speaking not immediately of 
things, but of concepts simply, or of the individual and the 
concept. When I say that water rusts iron, or that Jire con-> 
sumes paper, 1 join together two concepts representative of 
icings or facts in m*y sense-experience. And until I have done 
so^ 6r have knowledge enough to do so, the facts lie out of 
my experience. Nor in this case do I need to* say that, the 
Bubj^t is the predicate, or that the subject is identical with 
the predicate f which wouhl simply be false. Water is not 
rusting iron, fire IB not consuming paper ; but they form t^, 
elements in one synthesis, and the latter is an attribute of the 
fermeri ^ I may represent water rusting iron, or fire consuming 
papm*j aS; a ’^hole or one thing — one complete fact — which Jby 
thq acf of I divide or separate into two parts— sub- 

ject^ and predicate — at once separating or conjoining and dis- 
joildng in the same mental act ; but all the same, I have not 
concepts, — I have not even found the two 
iron, together only at one time, for 
11^ concepts. I have, in order to make 

in the mind of water rusting iron, 
OK fAe rock, been obliged to collect together 

Ib^ of time and space; and this gathemd 

at once of my total representatwi 
; which follows. . If ;/tJie^:tiyg^; : 

a,. judgmeht:;-l|i|^i^ 

ji^y jnd^ent, wMcSi t come tp^leam, and to gather, through 
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generalisation, extending over time, and varied particulars, 
not necessarily set together, and not yet gathered into one 
total representation. 

§ 340. (3.) One would be curious, too, to learn how such a 
theory of judgment, even when applied to experience, would 
suit those cases in wliicli we add a new predicate to the suib*^^ 
jeot, — as when Newton said, the planetary motions wre ^dae W 
gravity. Was it that this hitherto unknown fact was reached 
by him by dividing in the first instance a totality in his tnind 
— gravitating-motion^ or by coming to unite, through experience 
and inference, gravity to motion, which, though joined in 
point of fact, had been hitherto separated id aU human in* 
telligences? Is not the representation as one or a-wdiole 
oi gravitating-motion^ of motion due to gravity^ or light flowing 
from ethereal undulation^ the result of a synthetic judgment, 
rather than the ground of it ? And is it not an abuse of words 
to call the complex fact in nature a judgment^ unless as 
the supposed act or result of an intelligence consoious of 
realising the synthesis? And are we to talk of this with an 
assurance as complete as w^e can of our own act of judgment ? 

§ 341. (4.) Further, if the judgment be the breaking up of a 
known whole, containing what we then call subject and predi* 
cate, and we do not know which is which until the judgment 
shows it, how can we by judging*«bow it, and how can the 
^bject judging know the difierence? Is this not simply to 
suppose that we have a judgment before we have a judgment? 

§ 342. The essential character of every judgment, whatever 
its form, is to express that an individual thing posited as sub^ 
jeot, is a general notion given as predicate, — in other wordsy 
that the generality marked by the predicate is (or ei^sts) in 
the individual thing expressed l>y the subject. . . • 

subject or individual thing is raised to the sphere of its 
cate, and the predicate or the general, in its turn, is pki^ed; 
in existence or realised by the subject.^ Hence, an 
tion which expresses an individual thing by its cha3i^jD&»S 
not a judgment, as, Aristotle died in the fourth ymf ofl^ 
hundred and fifteenth Olympiad, aged seventy4hree^ 
wm horn in Rome ; he made war on the Gauls fl>r ^ yMrs^4^ 
passed tM Rubicon. Such statements are pxbppsitionBi^te 
■ not-^ jiulgiu^ts.2 r-- ■• ■ ■ ■ v;. 
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f 343* There is a judgment, only when an individual 
thing is determined by a general notion. Therefore, one 
subject cannot be a concept,— it cannot be an abstract gen- 
eral concept, -^wO cannot state the relation between con- 
oept and concept ; we cannot speak of an abstract term ; we 
can only predicate in a judgment of the individual Nor if 
the predicate be singular have we a judgment. I venture 
to say that such ^a criterion of proposition and judgment was 
never before proposed, and none more groundless ^or futile 
could be givenv We cannot say, this is not the man you mean, 
m took him Jbr» The predicate is singular, therefore there is 
.no judgment. Is there any further reductio ad obsurdum 
needed of reckless speculation or assertion? 

§ 344. Hegel seems to find this doctrine rather too much 
even for him. He t^^ hastens to add that individual 

enouncements are judgments, if they be stated in answer to 
a doubt. If the time of the death or the age of the philoso- 
pher were put in doubt, or if it were asked whether an indi- 
vidual was really dead, or only seemingly so, the answer to 
such a question would be a judgment, because generality is 
involved — Has the train really passed the station or not f It 
has passed the station. This is now a judgment; but if we 
had not been in doubt about it, and asked the question, it 
would not have been one It comes to this, that no histori- 
cal proposition is a judgment. 

§ 345. To show that the predicate fills the subject, regarded 
as essentially void, with content, Hegel gives us the example 
•^God is all-powerful, V/ithout this predicate, God would be 
an empty frame. This, as the proof of a universal featur%of 
judgwnt, is simply worthless. Even as filling the subject 
w;tjh content, it is not true ; it is simply adding a predicate 
to; whaiVe know and may know of God otherwise. Because 
happen to add a predicate to a subject, it does not follow 
that the was originally void. Had the predicate 

embodi€^ i^ definition of God, it might have been 

plausibly said to have filled the subject with content; but 
the iptqdicato in this cas is not such. Allpowerful txot 
ttouvjB3^ble w jto the statement even tme of 

definmg prq^ would not make it true of alL, 

Nayy the predicate here is even analytic, for we use it beoauae 
that, if this attribute were lacking, the sub- 
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ject spoken of would not merit the name God. And what, 
on such a doctrine, becomes of synthetic propositions, in 
which we are supposed to add a new predicate to that which 
we already know of the subject? 

§ 846. The qualitative judgment represents the agreement 
or disagreement of two notions. This, according to Hegel, 
neglects what merits more attention — the coupling of th# 
individual to a general notion. 

Starting fiorn the position that judgments are enunciations 
expressive of individual tilings by moans of general notions, 
Hegel divides judgments into four kinds, viz. — 

(1.) Qualitative, or of Bimplo Ajiperception. 

(2.) Reflective. 

(3.) Necessary. 

(4.) Ideal. 

§ 347. The Qualitative Judgment or Judgment of Apper- 
ception affirms or doni(\s a quality. But under this qualita- 
tive form, judgment is not yet developed : for the subject, 
which is nothing in itself, is here supposed essential; the 
predicate, on the other hand, being nothing in itself, and 
only united to it in an accidental manner. By this form of 
judgment is obviously me.iiit the comprehensive or 'attributiw 
judgment of modem logicians. 

§ 348. One of the greatest errorw of logicians, acoordicg to 
Hegel, is to hold that such a proposition as this violet is hltie 
or not Uue^ necessarily euibiaces in one or other of its alterna- 
tives the truth. This may be true or false without reaching 
the reality of things. That which is just is not always true# 
We reply to this that the proposition is both just wd true, 
so far as it aims or need aim at truth. Whether violet be Wm 
or not, is not here the question ; nor is such a point decided* 
AU that is said is, these are exclusive alternatives^ '.Acy 
cannot coexist in the subject ; if one is there, thU other 
Our intuitional perception prevents us making the A 

salgeot — say violet, wliich would unite both, would be knsaiw^* 
less, void in the true sense of the word ; — ^as vCid mean^ 
iagless as to say this is a case of murder or it is / and ^y^ 
it may be both murder and suicide, or both murder ^nd 

HCgers argument in support of his parade* is as Wak 
the absurdity of the paradox is strong. What is junt Is Wt 
always true, is |)royed, according to him, by such example# as 
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fimm ia sick ^ smie om has committed a rolhery, These judg- 
ments may just or accurate, but they are not true ; for a 
sick organism not M organism, and does not enter 
into the true notibh; of 

r; I 349. There ia nothin peculiar to this first form of judg- 
D^^t, which does/ not belong to the third and fourth forms. 
Ittijnerely says^^the individual (1) is a generality (G),-— that 
isj I — Q. The :m or the mdividual violet is the 

colour^M 

,‘That the individual is a generality is expressed in the same 
Jt^gment under another form ; for this proposition,— 

expresses, rather implies, two things at once, — that the 
violet is a whole endowed with several (pialities, and that it 
has that of But it does not expressly say the former, 

as it does not expressly say that the colour blue may belong 
to , other individual objects besides the violet. This first form 
of judgment is imperfect, and therefore untrue. 

§ ,350* It is a wonderful test of tlie truth of a judgment, 
even of its imperfection, to find it stated that as the form of 
it does not express all that is possible about the matter^ or 
all . that is implied in the matter, though what it expresses 
may be both consistent and accurate, it is yet to be set down 
as imperfei^it and untrue. Pray, what single judgment would 
stand rthis test, except, perhaps, strict logical definition? Are 
the exigencies of thought as a process of abstraction and con- 
oentratipn no fitting form of expression or judgment? 

instructive and convincing is the proof 
that every i^megative judgment is necessarily affirmative. 

implies that it has a colour! This pb- 
vibnsly is ;h^ in the form of the proposition,— it is 

because we are already supposed 
violet, that it belongs to tlie. -class'' :of 
this is a wholly secondary ■fbrm/.of 
indeed, of the matter about which we 
of the predicate as the form of judgment 
in the place of the negation, even 
or comprehensive proposition* 
of whom you speak did mi inh^ 
imply , that he:inhe||^; 

else to :inheriti|;|;‘i^ 
to- Hegel, :betiiiy|^v0: 
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those two sorts of judgments, — the qualitative afErmative and 
negative, is corrected by making the two terms of the proposi- 
tion identical. Thus, this blue violet is a blue hiolet Bnt tMs 
is not a; judgment, it is simply a tautology. So with all nega- 
tive judgments called impossible or infiniter^di,^ this ttible is ti&t 
an animal ; the rose is not a plant. In the case of tautology^ 
the predicate is absolutely identical with the subject ; in 
other case, absolutely different. There is no putting an 
individual subject (I) in relation with a general predicate. 
All qualitative judgments issue either in tautology or in: a 
futile infinity. And yet, as if to show the very licehoe o^ 
the possibility of difiering, Hegel holds that negative infinite 
judgments exist. A crime is a negative infinite judgment,’ 
for the criminal not only denies the right of the individual, 
but the right of the State. Death, too, is a** negative infinite 
judgment, for soul and body are separated so as to havO^^ W 
further relation. . 

§ 353. One fails rather to see the point of the imperfection 
of the form of the qualitative judgment ; and certainly, if 
there be imperfection, we shall not find the correction in the 
formula given by Hegel, which is a simple travesty of fact 
and form. This violet is blue, means, it seemSy tKis blue violet 
is a blue violet. It means necessarily nothing of the sort, and 
it can only be travestied into this on the basis of another 
previous judgment and meaning, lliis violet is blue means 
“(1) that I selector attend to the colour or Wwencss of the 
violet I see, and not to its shape or form, or other iqualitiast fe 
which I might have attended ; (2) that it has the mark Wutfy 
and not that of any other colour which it might have had; 
All this implies judgment, and judgment of anim^r^t ahd 
essential kind. It is the foundation, and affords the ibrmu^ar 
of all observation, all concentration, and therefore of aocu* 
rate thinking and science. Nothing of this is formulated 
in ■ saying blue violet is a blue violet, for this is a seoCndaay^, 
or derivative statement, founded on- the primary o^^rvatum 
and judgment — ^that of fact regarding the object I see/ii^ 
only possible after I have apprehended the prddiiNSiite hh^e M 
its ' mark. I am not first speaking of what" I be:# 

violet, for violet and blue violet are not i4enticai |>^^ 
this statement,! this blue viplet is d Um 
possible througli an addition to my experience,— fhat is, the 
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other natural judgment by which I superadd a new predicate 
to the sulyeot, 

§ 354. As to negative infinite judgments, as Hegel calls 
them, it is clear that he does not know precisely what an 
in^nite or rather indefinite term, ovofia aoptcrrov, is.^ The 
so^Ued predicate in such a judgment is not in the least 
degree more in analogy with the predicate of a qualitative 
judgment than with that of any other. 

§ 355. But as there is thus tautology in identifying the 
two terms, there is no correction of the imperfect form of the 
qualitative judgment. Also, when the two terms are abso- 
lutely unlike, there is as little correction of the imperfect form. 
Hence the dialectic force drives us to the following form — - 
M^ective JudgrmnU 

I 356. The Eeflective judgment explicitly translates the 
truth of the qualitative — viz., that the subject does not exist 
alone, but that there is a predicate, that is, a relation to a 
thing which exists out of it. 

When we say tUs violet or this flower is blue, we may con^ 
sider. the subject or individual (I) as existing of itself ; in 
this reflective judgment, on the other hand, as this plant is 
besides the thing in itself, we always think of some 
other.thing, as the malady which the plant can cure. 

In the Qualitative judgment, the individual was the prin- 
cipal thing, in which only the predicate appeared to inhere. 
In the Eeflective, it is the predicate or general which becomes 
the important element. TIuis — Man is mortal / all matter is 
heavy* I ^ are perishable ; certain forms of matter are 

dastic. 

§ 857. There is no such difference in those two kinds of 
judgments as is here supposed. The qualitative judgment 
ab^ut th© ipdm passes readily into the reflective, really 
judgment. The predicate in the former case may 
fee firsts but as such it is the ground of a class 
-^actual or ideal. And this class it grounds or forms is 
just as that given in salutary^ useful^ 

' &0., or anyth term. The whole of tbis^^^^^ m 

. mere wiiidd^ what is essential and relevant, and 

of matter and form. 

'4 358* can be more arbitrary or more misnamed aifii 
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necessary evolution or dialectic than this progress from the 
reflective judgment to the necessary ? ‘ r 

Certain forms of body are elastic^ means,, it seemSjthat elas- 
ticity belongs to all bodies, but more particularly to some^l^ 
Hence the subject loses its character of individuality^ becomes 
general, and thus the subject and the predicate may be 
tuted for each "other I But when the generality enters 
pressly into the subject, as all bodies are it is no lotiger 

a fact which we express, but a necessity. Hence the tran- 
sition from reflective to necessary judgments. A doctrine 
which is based on the identification of and nW, which 
confounds universality with necessity, and fe supposed to 
he bolstered up by a hypothetical dictum,- — whdt can be said 
of all the individuals belongs necessarily to the species, -r-rhay 
be fairly left without comment. ’ ' 

§ 359. In necessary judgments, the subject and predicate 
are so related that the one is the true essence or substance of 
the other, and reciprocally. Further, they are subordinated 
as individual to the species of which it forms part. Thui^, 
the violet is a flower^ this ring is of gold, gold U ct pietaL 
The copula is liere marks not simple existence; or relation, 
but absolute necessity. To say that gold k dear^ and gold is 
a metal, is to state two totally different judgments*" Dear is 
an accident, and metal marks the essence. 

The form of proposition, gold is a says implicitly 

that the quality of metal belongs not only tp gold, but to 
silver, copper, iron, <&c. Whence it follows that judgment 
does not carry in itself the proof or reason df its truth or 
' necessity/ This reason is expressed in the s^ppd ip^n of 
necessary judgment, — the Hypothetical or 
if this thing is, this other thing must be 
Judgments of this class almost deny 
two terms A and B, by showing that neither Avi^ 

‘ exist alone by themselves, because A is not 

^ Without losing the one, wo recover the oliicir;\iB tihe 
Juhpi^iye form — ^that is, the third and last 
;Sfiuy^;:;:judgnients. Thus A [gems) 

are the only species^ 

; ipience to ,^w,tis;;^ 

.donlplete the:^ 

■;fcrhrvCf-judg«i^eit;'tO;show thm^ 
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§ 360. This leads to the highest of all, — the Ideal Judg- 
ments. These are conformed to the idea by which we judge 
that which is according to that which ought to be. the 

copula is has acquired all the energy which it ought to have. 

The first form of the Ideal Judgment is purely Assertory, 
this acUor^ is this house is beautiful. But as doubt ie 
not resolved, this judgment is really problemS-tic. 

The second form, — the Problematic Judgment, — is more 
advanced, since it is more explicit. It says, In this or that 
point of view this house is heautifiiL But in this form there ie 
still a doubt. Hence the need of another form — the Judg- 
metift Apodictic. This tends by itself to reject all uncertainty, 
repel all objection. This [which shoics the individual thing) 
house [which marks the general) hdlt in such and such a wag 
[which indicates that which it has of the particular) is had or 
beautiful [which formulates the apodictic judgment). Hence this 
[individual) is finally a genus, rencleicd manifest in particu- 
larising itself. The dialectical force dihcngagos itself from 
the apodictic judgment, and passes into reasoning.^ These 
latter dogmata may very fairly bo left without comment. 

1 Die Subjective Logik^ p. 89 ct seqq, Ci. tlic siinunaiy given in La Logiqtk 
Subjective^ p* iO et seqq. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE POSTULATE OF LOGIC THE QUANTIFICATION OP THE 

PllEDlCATE NEW PROPOSITIONAL FORMS. ' 

§ 361 . Logic, as tlie science of the form of thought, neces- 
sarily demands that in the case of every given thought,— be 
it Concept, Judgment, or Reasoning, — the thought should 
be strictly analysed and determined, so that all that is in the 
thought, and notliing but what is in the thought aS A mental 
fact, should be expressly set forth in language or symbols. 

In this Logic asks nothing more than is required by every 
science which seeks its own perfection. Every scienoe, in 
dealing with a matter or datum, seeks to know precisely and 
determinately what that datum is 4 and Logic as the science 
of the form of thought, requires to know exactly the thought, 
and its precise limitations, as in the mind, 

Hamilton has expressed this in what he calls the Poiatu*^ 
late of Logic. “ The only postulate of Logic which seequires 
an articulate enouncement is the demand that, before deali^ 
with a judgment or reasoning expressed in langua^% the 
import of its terms should be fully understood. In,' 
words. Logic postulates to be allowed to state expui^M:^ 
language what is implicitly contained in the though1^*?^.^;^ii, 
is essential to a scientific Logic. As a science 
the laws of thought, it must know precisely wjiat.|iitas got 
to regulate. The ambiguities and ellipses of J^^^age are 
thus, first, to be cleared up. Neither purely 
ambiguous term^, nor so-called indefinite judgmp]oi^^j|^ 

■ can be accepted 

Logic demands fiat these be rigorously cleared 

I Logi^/\L sect. 6, and ii,, Appendix, p, 252 ^ ^ ^ 
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precision, there is revealed the true state or process of the 
thought. Whatever amount of elliptical expression may be 
permissible in ordinary or in rhetorical speech, Logic allows 
none. It is not necessary as a speaker or writer that one 
should use the explicit form of thought which logical analysis 
demands, but it is necessary that the logician should make 
articulate the state of any concept, judgment, or reasoning, 
or that it should be given to him in an articulate form. 
Logic will thus teach us how wo really think, when we seem 
to think otherwise than we do. Contradiction, vagueness, 
.want of consecution, in our thinking, c‘an thus, and thus only, 
be soientifioally exposed. Such a postulate is a simple 
necessity for logical purposes. Thus only can wo extricate 
the meaning clothed or hid in woids. A proposition, as ex- 
pressed. in language, may have vaiious meanings, according to 
intention and emphasis. It may ho involved, defective, 
redundant, obscure, and until it is stated directly, categori- 
cally, in the case of a purely affirmative or negative judgment, 
it is unfit to be dealt with logically. 

This postulate not only may, but must bo made by logic ; 
and it underlies the practice of every logical analyst. “ It 
is the function of the logician, fiom the various formulas 
of speech (however involved), and from the scope of the 
oration or speaker, like a skilled anatomist to resolve or to 
dissect, member by member, what is said, that he may dis- 
tinctly perceive (at least in his own mind) what is said of 
what, and how fer, whether of the wliolo or of the part”^ 
As lias been said, whatever helps 1o exclude error, and to 
simplify logic, is a real addition to the science. 

§ 862f It is from an application of this postulate that 
Hamiltop. reaches his doctrine of a Quantified Predicate ; and 
on It general principle this doctrine rests for its vindi- 
catiblL It is dear that the postulate must bo admitted, in 
words, ordinary language must be translated into exact 
term^ ; 'ellmges must be supplied. We must state in language 
what is emoienjl; in thought ; and before proceeding to deal 
logically' witSf'^any proposition or reasoning, we must be 
allowed to and express what it means.^ The pos-- 

tulate is deih^^^d by the ordinary logic not less than by thAt 

I Walli«, ii. a. 

3 LogiOf ii., Appendix, p. 270* 
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of Hamilton. And if Hamilton’s application of it in the 
analysis of judgment and reasoning show elements essential 
to those processes in our ordinary or actual thinking, it only 
carries out the Aristotelic analysis to a fuller and more soi- 
entific issue ; and its pretensions to this must be tested by 
the accuracy of the analysis, and the necessity of the new 
forms in thought. * 

§ 303. The first application of the Postulate may be fairly 
taken in reference to the subject of Propositions. Here as 
everywhere we need explicitness in the data. Hamilton’s 
classification of Propositions (Judgments) according to 
Quantity is new and important. The judgment is thesprb- 
position as thought; the proposition is the judgment 'as 
expressed in language. The judgment is (a) either of de^ 
terminate (definite) quantity, according as we know and eir- 
cumscribe the objects of which we speak ; or (b) it is of 
indeterminate (indefinite) quantity, according as the sphere 
is not known and not circumscribed. Determinate or Definite 
Judgments relate either (a) to an undivided whole, and thus 
form a General and Universal Proposition, or (6) to a unity 
indivisible, and thus form an Individual or Singular Pro- 
position. An Indeterminate (indefinite) judgment refers to 
some indefinite number less than the whole of a class, and 
thus forms a Particular Proposition. Thus, every X is Y ; 
every mineral add is a poison — is a Universal Proposition. 
Here we speak of the whole number of objects in the class, 
Catiline is ambit ions — is an Individual Proposition, Here 
we speak of the whole, l)ut it is a single Some mm 

are virtuous — is a Particular Proposition. Her© we speak of 
some indefinite number less than the whole. , ‘ . 

The quantity of a judgment is thus always either indefinite 
or definite. In judging, we must judge either of some j or of 
the whole, taken universally or individually. These are the 
only quantities of which we ought to hear in Logic ; khd the 
expression, — the propositional form of the inner thoughtj’^ 
must, for purposes of exact logical analysis, adequately and 
thproughly indicate the extent of the judgment;: what 

are called 'Propositions— jiropbsitions whioh 

db not indicate by their language the extent ih;^hich"ite^ 
jtot% ypiether indefinite or definite, 

dealt with io^qally. They should be called PreMeeigimte 
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Propositions — ^that is, propositions to which in language no 
mark or designation of their quantity, as in thought, is 
attached. When this is done, when a verbal sign, some or 
all, marks the extent in which they are actually thought, 
we have Predesignttte Propositions, 

§ 364 The new propositional forms arising from the Quan- 
tification of the Predicate are vindicated as legitimate, — as 
proppr material of the science of logic, the moment they are 
shown to be possible forms of judgment or thought, and they 
can be shown to be more than that, — even necessary forms. 
Logic, as a science, must be an unexclusive reflex of thought, 
and not merely an arbitrary selection out of the forms of think- 
ing.” What may be the frequency or infrequency of the 
use of the form, — its importance or comparative insignifi- 
oance, — -has really little to do with tlio question of the legiti- 
macy and necessity of it in the pure science of logic. All 
that is required to be shown is that the form in question is 
at work in our actual thinking, — it may be to us wholly 
unconsciously at work, — but if it be' so, it is the function of 
Logic as a science to detect and unfold it, to l)ring it clearly 
out in the light of consciousness and explicit knowledge. 
And Logic is not complete as a science, until it has done 
this with every form of thought, be it judgment or reason- 
ing, actually in operation* in the mental processes. And 
this can be shown by even the weakest of the propositional 
forms “ parti-partial negation. In other words. Logic, as 
at least the science of inference, must know as a requisite to 
inference the precise meaning of the concept, or proposition, 
from which the inference is supposed to be possible. And 
if there be even the shadow of a lurking meaning ” in the 
prbpdsition, that must be explicitly stated, otherwise Logic 
cannot begin even to exercise its function. And this com- 
pletely vindicates Hamilton's Quantified Predicate ; for the 
expr^s quantification is, as he says, to be produced ^^on 
demand;” and that is all which his doctrine requires. 

(a) MiU aotuaUy T the logical postulate as a particular case 

of Principle of Identity “ in, as he says, its most generalised shape. 
It ie a case of postulating to 1)6 allowed to express a given meaning in; 
another fOim pI words 483.) It is a case of nothing 
of the kinA llipre is no ^^given meaning” to commence with. It is a case 
of asking that me person speaking should expressly say what he me^ 
to say, and all that he means to say. His meaning is only given when 
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it is fully expressed. If, for example, he is speaking of of ^ a thing, 
he should say so ; or of sorm^ that he should say so. Or, if he is rea^hv 
iug with a suppressed premiss or reason in his mind, that he’ should 
state it in order that it may be scientifically---that is, logioaEy, dealt 

with..'-;;, ^ 

§ 365. In fact, says Hamilton, ordinary language quanti- 
fies the predicate, so often as this determination 
the smallest import.”^ '^Fhis is done, folt*. example, 
speak of any definite number, as all of a class. ; The 
here are all that ivere in the field, Tlight stars are aU the planeiB* 
These were certainly some of the I'ioters, " , 

§ 366. We fiirtiior expressly quantify the predicate 
time we frame a definition, for in a definition proper, sub- 
ject and predicate are not only convertible, but alohe con- 
vertible — as man is raiional aniniah The . test of t^iSi is 
that a?/ rational animal is man. A good, goverrment is ,l^^ 
which has the happiness of the governed for its ahject ; hence 
every government which has the happiness of thepopjerne^ for its 
object is a good one. Common salt is chloride am} 

conversely. Unless the universal quantification^ of tne predi- 
cate be here admitted, and that in an affirmaf^ve prppossijiion, . 
it will follow that a definition cannot be stated, in a sii^le 
proposition. In fact, every simply convertible unii^^rBel 
affirmative, implies that the predicate is taken in Jts .fiijlest 
quantity, as cdl ^ — either everyone or f Ae ; Tbis CpO.nrs 

every time we identify one class with another-rOll^ total 
or whole with another. v ' . 

/ (a) The quantification of the predicate is further by gram^ 

matical usage — that is, by the form which exprejsi^^ ’the- ordinary 
requirements of speech. In Greek the definite h^ 

seen, has a power of specification, in other words, of 
—either in the form of universality or singularityi--^(85e^: 

And the rule as laid down by Ueberweg is as iollowi V 
the predicate in Greek has the article, the spheres of , the 
predicate notions coincide ; when the spheres of the 
cate notions do hot coincide, the predicate m GrU^; 

— {Logic f p. 315.) When we say 
ihe geod^ highest good^ we quantify the predicate 
. ■■in:':<Jre^"and. ISnglish. 

Quantification of the predicate by the superlativdd^^^dil^ fin^^ 
■;:;dfMiheV^;commoneat occurrence, as 
\^^W’;^^^i/€T0.;|just as we might S^ 
heavens.^ ■ ; 

’.v ^ Logic, iv., 
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The formation of what are called Substantival Phrases by means of 
the article with tlie infinitive is really the specification of an attribute, 
as mvmhig^ Tb fW, The article prefixed to 

the neuter singular p| the ad jecti^^ also specifies attribute, or abstract 
name, as icaXfJK, the beautiful ; tA Ka\d, beautiful things-— that is, in 
exteBsion^ Oute^ the good ; die Guten, the good people, 

• a^e dMmte ai^^^ Greek is used as a pronoun, as in Homer, — 

U^isTTiap 6: aged man. In this case there is equiva- 

l^ce o| iiubjeqtim as in a singular judgment. 

(solus) is p6vos & tuTs Trat^ei (predicative) ; d ii6vos 
irai$ the onijjr child plays (miicus ). — (See Clyde’s Greek Syntax, 

pp, 18, 19,)^^^ " ^ 

In etinnection o was with numerals, we have an example of the 
qu^nt^ed predicate of absolute totality, as rd -ndera diica, ten in all. 
Take hway the article, and say irorra S6«o, and then it means ten oj 
car^-^^that is, therp is the difference between totality and distribution. 

§ 367. There are certain propositions regarded as com- 
pwid, which proceed on a total quantification of the predi- 
cate, even in affirmatives, and wliicli are most readily ahd 
properly resolved into the logical formula of A is all By or 
all A is cdl B» Thefee are cliiefly Exclusive and Exceptive 
Propositiongi*: ■ ^ 

Exdlnsiye and Exceptive Propositions are known in thd 
Parm Ijdgiaaliay and in subsequent logical treatises m Pro^ 
pasiitdi^s E^dnibiles. They formed the stock-in-trade of the 
Teiiahi^istg from Hispamfs downwards. Scheibler, ambng 
othe^^ ^ the moderns, has given an exposition of thein. 
One , general rule is that every exclusive proposition is 
resolvable into an affirmative and a negative , — man alone 
is ration^:^i^f equivalent to man is rationaly and what is not 
mUn h noi i^^nal; the first is the proposltio exponihiliSyWie 
o^er two tn^rqposeV/ones exponentes.^ " 

or rather “inclusive limited by 
is a tacit quantification of the predi- 
is worthy of hdng loved for His om sake 
It is held to contain two judgments, 
be loved for His own sake, and (ft) that 
Othci^vthii^^l^ ;not to be loved for tlieir own sake, or ought 

According to the principle; -of ., 
' would . make ' one proppsiti^- 

fter^ loved fon Us 

Logic, iv., Appendix^ir. 
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And this is convertible. Others may be similarly resolved^ 
as — Quas dederis soles semper hahehis opes, Nohilitas sola est 
atque imica verttiis. Hoc unum scio quod nihil scio, Una 
solus victis — nullam sperare salutem. Urns Dominus^ una 
JideSf unum haptismum. 

These and other apposite Examples of Exclusives ^ may be 
readily reduced to one proposition, on the principle of the 
Quantified Predicate. At the same time, every such propo- 
sition may be contradicted or negated in three ways,— ^for 
(a) we may deny, for example, that virtue is nobility, or 
agrees with tlie subject at all; (d) we may maintain that 
birth confers nobility as well — that is, agrees with something 
else ; and (c) that birtli confers nobility and not virtue^^that 
is, we may maintain both.^ 

It is certain that there is nothing certain— or ^ uncertainty is 
all {the only) certainty. Tliis may bo denied {a) by saying, 
with the dogmatists, tliere are things of which we are certain, 
and there is certainty ; or {b) with the Pyrrhohists, everything 
is so uncertain, that it is doubtful whether there is nothing 
certain.^ 

§ 368. It is clear, I tliink, in such cases, that the proper 
opposite of such propositions is that which denies the exclu- 
sion. Wo deny, for example, that virtue is the only nobility y 
or is all nobility. Other propositiVms may follow from this as 
immediate inferences, as, for example, that other things make 
nobility, or that there are some things which are noble, 
though not virtues. To maintain tliat virtue is hot nobility 
at all, is to go beyond the limit of the negation which w 
need to assert as the opposite of the propo8itioi|g; , . 

§ 369. In Exceptive Propositions, we affirm sotnething. of 
the whole subject, with the exception of certain subordincile 
objects or clauses under it. This is indicated by an ^oep- 
tive particle. Thus, none of the philosophersj exc^ 
tonistSj recognised the spiriliiality of God. Except the wse m 
.{of the Stoics) all men are truly fools. Avarus nisi cUm moriturj 
nihil recte facit. Nemo Imditur nisi a seipso,^ . V ' ^ ^ 

These are obviously resolvable mio^ those wJii^g the 
spirituality of God were all ^Platonists ; ox better, 

the spirituality of Oqd, pi/dH 

qf the ^ics is 0 tlw class wise^ ox the wise mm of the 

^ Port T&rt 11. c. W. ^ Ibid. ^ Ibid. ■ ^ 
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the wise man. The proper opposites here are, other besides 
Flatonists recognised the spirituality of God^ — or Platonists were 
not all who recognised the spirituality of God, So other men were 
wise besides the wise man of the Stoics, or he does not exhaust the 
class wise. This is all wo need to assert for purposes of 
deiiial; We need simply to deny the convertibility of the 
proposition. We do not require to say, the wise man of the 
Stoics was a foot, or Ac was a fool and other men were not, — as 
litis been suggested ; ^ though no doubt such propositions 
would have the effect of denial. It may thus be admitted 
that Exclusive and Exceptive Propositions maybe regarded 
as- compound, but it is obvious that they do involve the 
quantification of the predicate, and the simple and scientific 
way of treating them is to resolve them into this logical 
form. Thus only can wo set against them their proper and 
relevant contradictory, or bring them to the test of the mutual 
oonvortibility of subject and predicate. 

When it is said \hn,t pam is the greatest of all evils, we need 
only to deny its maximum degree, not the fact of its being an 
evil, or to assert that it is no evil, as has been suggested.*^ 

§ 370. But in truth the express quantification of the predi- 
cate follows as a necessity from the very nature of predication 
in extension. The predicate in extension indicates a class. 
Affirmative predication is ffne reference of the subject to the 
class. It must have some place in ilio class — some at least. 
This is the first. requisite of tlie act. Plant is that 

some at least. This I must know before I say it, — before 
I express predication at all. Why, then, not designate the 
extent in '^hieh I mean the predicate term to be taken? 
Again; I may know and mean that the plac(3 of the subject in 
the class is that it occupies the wliole of it. I say, all tru 
lateral is triangular, — meaning triangular. Why not, even, 

tb'aybid ambiguity, express this? I may, of course, only 
nebd, for the purj)Qses of my argument, to say that it some 
at least, Th^n let me say so. But if I mean all, I am equally 
bound to express it in logical argument. So with not any, and 
with mi somejm a mark of particularity in negatives. If what 
T have All mind is not ^ny of the class in a negative, I 
am hound to. express it designately . If only not some, I api 
under a similar obligation^ for these are very different stal^ 
' 1 See P(rrt Royal Ugic, Part 11. c. 10. ® Ihid, ; 
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ments. * I am not bound, of course, to express in language 
more of the predicate tlian I mean, or use, or need, in the 
argument. I am thus not bound always to say, though 1 
know it to be the case, that all of the subject is all of the 
predicate, if some of it will suit the needs of my argument* 
But I am bound in logical strictness to state whether J Uflfe 
all or some. Tliis is really all which the quantification of the 
predicate implies. And as such, it is a simple necessity of 
logical exactness, and therefore of logical science. 

§ 371. While tlK‘ predicate of any one of the four ordinary 
logical forms remains without express quantification, the pro- 
position is left ambiguoiih. If I say, for example, All A is J9,— 
I may mean so7)m of the J3Sj — or all of the JBs> I may mean 
all A is some 11^ or all A is all B, If I say no A is I 
may mean no A is any /?, or no A is so7ne B. No plant is any 
animal ; no planet is some stai\ 

The ordinary T^ogic ashunies that men usually, or rather 
universally intend to asseii in a universal ‘affirmative (.A) 
that all A is {some) B, and in a universal negative {JE) that all 
A is not any B, or in a particular (O) that some A is not any B. 
But even adding 1o tlH‘se the particular affirmative (/), do these 
exhaust the possible or scientilh'ally valid forms of statement 
or proposition V Do they (‘xliaiist even the necessary and 
useful forms V Ilainilton answeiv, no ; and he claims the 
right (1) to give express, not merely understood, quantifica- 
tion to the predicate alike in affirmative ai](d negative pro- 
positions recognised on tlic^ ordinary system, and (2) in virtue 
of the same principle to give* an express quantification, to the 
predicate in other propositional forms. He further challenges 
the validity of tlio two roc(*ivod logical canons {a) that* in 
all affirmatives the predicate is particular, apd (6), iti fdl 
negatives this predicate is universal Hamilton's prooedpre 
is in no way a departure from logical method ot principle. , It 
is simply a demand that what is understood in tnou^t, as tfie 
nature of certain propositions, should not remain imjpiioit or 
understood, but should be expressly set forth, and, that this 
demand, realised in some propositions, should be applied to alL 
§ 872. The vindication of the^ quantifying ctf 'the pjredioate 
depends mainly on this, as to whether it the end of 

testing inferenoe, the main aim of Logic. Thpt it iom HO, as 
regards immediate and mediate inference alike, is indispHtslile* 
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When I apply the predicate to a subject, do I mean to say 
that it applies to the subjoct only, or to the subject at least ? 
Plant is organised — do I mean by organised some at least — 
or do I mean .organised applies to nothing more than 
plant ? These are two very different statements indeed ; and 
they afford very different kinds of inference. Organised as a 
predicate, and therefore as a middle term in a reasoning, is 
wholly ambiguous, until the specific limit of it is precisely 
cleared in expression. Logic to bo scientific, to exhibit pro- 
perly inferences, must demand the explicit (quantification as a 
preliminary. Common thought and speech may be satisfied 
with the minimum of quantification — the some at least. Logic 
must know whether or not the maximum is intended and meant. 

(а) ** The syllogistic theory is not an analysis of the reasoning process, 
but only furnishes a test of the validity of reasonings, by supplying 
forms of expression into which all rcasoniug may be translated if valid, 
and which, if they are invalid, will dc'toct the hi(l<len flaw.” — {Examina- 
tion, p. 613.) That is, we can have a test of valid and invalid reasoning, 
wiiich is not founded on an analysis of the reasoning pj'occss. A form of 
exjn^ssion which does not express any analysis whatever of the reason- 
ing process, might bo — ^nay, is alleged to be, the tost of the validity 
and invalidity cJ all reasoning. Words are higher than thought — ^tho 
tost of its validity — words that do not iji ajiy way necessarily express 
the inner process of thinking ! On this supposition. Mill for a moment 
admits that ‘‘a form which always exhibited the tpiantity of the predi- 
cate imght lie an improvement* on the common form.” — {fhUL) He is 
even “ not disposed to deny that for occasional use, and for purposes of 
illustration, it is so. ” 

(б) There is not a single instiiiice, nor is it possible in the nature 
of thin^ that there should be an instance, in which a conclusion that 
is provable from quantified premi.sses, could not be proved from the 
same preUlisseS unquautified, if wo set fortli all those which are really 
involved. If there could be such an instiuicc, the quantified syllogism 
would be a real addition to the theory of liogic ; if not, not.” — {Ihid, p. 
ol8,) In other words, there is not a single instance in which a conclusion 
that Is provable from quantified premisses could not be proved from 

unquantified, if tot quantify these. What is the 
, io(W 'those which are “really involved,” but the express 
mtment of tj&e degree of distribution or (juantifieation of the terms ? 
And this is the Summary of Mill’s criticism of a new logical thebry, 

' which, whether competent logicians accept all its details or not, has 
certainly tnodifih^ all logical doctrine since its promulgation. 

(o) The clinu^x of objections to the quantified predicate is reached 
in the ^and,,, ^^defihed, verbalism — “a psychological irrelevance.” 
'y'et MuJ , tells ^ds process, in general forms of propositidn, is 
fSmUiarlio the Ordinary legic which represents accurately procesfitss bf 
thou^t. That which is essentially sound in several cases, and. 
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thereforej in its x^rii^ciple, becomes “a psychological irrelevance, ’* — 
when extended to other cases. 

§ 373. Hamilton says every predicate ie quantified in 
thought — at least in extension. But what is meant by 
quantified ? In the first place, when we say that the predi- 
cate applies to the subject, be it attribute or class, we tnuit 
mean and say that it is coextensive witli the subject at 
least, Tlie predicate is thus necessarily quantified in 
thought, whether taken comprehensively or extensively. 
In comprehension the attribute does not vary ; in e’xten- 
sion the class does vary. In extension the predicate may 
not be quantified at more than the necessary minimum ; 
but it is quantified. In the second place, if the predicate 
apply to more than the subject, as it may, and if we know 
this, as we may, tlie i)redicate is quantified in thought by 
some only. The river runs, — it is one only of the running 
things. Other things run also. In the third- place, if the 
predicate apply to tlie subject only, — as equiangular/ to equi- 
lateral, — and wo know tliis, then it is quantified in thought. 
It is a very odd ground of ol>j(Hjtion to the doctrine that the 
X>redicate js always quantified in thought — that there is al- 
ways a minimum amount of qiuaitification in thought-^that 
there may be a highcM- known to us — that is, in thought. 
Why not, there fore, to remove aihbiguity, on demand, state 
expressly in languagti what wo think and mean ? How else 
can we logically deal with the thought? Hamilton's state- 
ment is thus thorongidy vindicated, that in every case there 
is a quantity in thouglit, and this ought to be set forth in 
expression. The habit of looking explicitly at the quantity of 
the predicate — considering in all cases exactly whatyyre mean 
is of the greatest utility in siiiqilifying our logical statement^ 
in restricting it, guarding it against ambiguity and the possi- 
bility of invalid conclusions. » 

(a) Mill has no correct conception of what quantification of the 
predicate means. He has no conception that when the aubjeet is 
regarded as coextensive with the part at least of a class, ^this is 
quantifying the predicate — Le., particularly. His copfusien is that 
he imagines that to quantify the predicate means always thinking o 
it as embracing other things (or subjects) besides the present subject:-^ 
or subject spoken of. This, no doubt, is quantifying the predicat^^ 
but it is only one case of it. TM river is one only of the fnin^g 
things, --this is qiiantification ; but there is no less quantification whn 
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I mytMrivtr ram at Imst, or simply the river rum^ because I have 
made the quantity of the predicate coextensive at least with the sub- 
ject- — river ; it is one at least of the running things. This comes out 
; quite clearly in the statement tliat the predicate has usually no quantity 
in thought, because it is simply thought as coextensive with the sub- 
ject; and in the statement that in a universal proposition we think 
of/the subject, “as its several parts.” — {Ex.^ p. 512 and note.) 

(6) Mill imagines that he disproves the existence of a quantitative 
jtidgment in thought, because wc can judge qualitatively — or in com 
prehension — without reference to quantity. He appeals triumphantly 
to “every reader’s consciousness that we can judge that all oxen 
without knowing or considering whether anything else does. 
He might have learned from Hamilton himself that in the comprehen- 
sive judgment the predicate as attribute appeals without quantiiica- 
tibn. But this in no wise settles the question as to whether, judging in 
quantity with the predicate as a class, we can judge without a specific 
meaning as to quantity. In this case wc must mean that oxen are 
some at least of the ruminant, or (Ul of the ruminant, or some only of 
the ruminant. It is true, as Hamilton lays down, thiit “ iu reality 
and in thought every quantity is necessarily cither all, or some, or 

none.” 

It i$ as ridiculous to say that no predicate is universally quantified 
in thought as to say that every predicate is. If we understand our 
meaning, — if we have a definite meaning, which we ought to have,— 
we either think of the predicate as some, or all, 

§ 374. It is not true that tlio logio of the qiaaiitifiod pred- 
icate takes the comprehension out of propositions, and leaves 
them a caput mortuurn'^ ^ # A proposition in Extension derives 
its meaning from the corresi)()nding proposition in Compre- 
henBion, on the general princi])lc of the correlation of the two 
quantities. This is Hamilton’s doctrine from beginning to 
end of the whole matter. 

(a) Mill admits everything for which Hamilton contends as to the 
fact of our judging and reasoning in Comprehension as well as in 
Extension. He admits that the former is prior and more natural; 
that the latteir flows from the former — is, in a sense, identical with 
ity^ te it ;is true; that the ordinary logics proceed exclusively on 
Extension in judgments and reasonings ; that this is hurtful in practice, 
XappoS'l to the pages of his Exammation, in chapter xxii., p. 497 et 
for the tr these statements. Yet he makes tliese admls- 

fiions.BA a preUmhmry to an attack on Hamilton forholdingthem— 
for introducing Comprehension into Logic ! On this and other points 
In Mill’s cnticisin/ see the admirable exposure given in Hamilton versus 
{by Mr $unon]. It is greatly to Ikj regretted, in the interest alike 
of fair critleiB^ . and the science o4 Logic, that the author has not yet 
l^ven Piwt III, to tha public. 

i,(6) But the mtic waxes still bolder. * We do not, according to Mill, 
^ ^ Examinatim, ]^. 517, V ‘ 
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usually quantify even the subject in thought, in the sense which Sir 
W. Hamilton’s theory requires. “ In an universal proposition we do 
not think the subject as an aggi’cgate whole, but as its several 
We do not judge that ail A is if, but that (di As are Bs, AU A is a 
very different notion from each A, What is true of A only as a whqle 
forms no element of a judgment concerning its parts. ” . . . If 
A all B is true at all, it is true only of A considered as a whole^ 
and expresses a relation between the tw’o classes as totals, not betwe^ 
either of them and its parts .” — (Ejaminaiiony pp. 512, 513.) 

Hamilton’s theoiy requires only what in fact and reason must be 
admitted the two meanings of ally as every and Ohc whole* In a 
proposition with a universal subject, do wc not speak of aU the 
parts — that is, of e\ery one g.itlieied into a whole? AU plaiUe are 
oryanisedy moans that organised applies to the whole sum of objects 
classed as plants ; or that wc »sh<ill find the totality called plant uu^der 
the class oryaulsed. "Jdiis supposes, of course, that organised is pred*' 
icable of every ))l<int, and that we have summed Up the every Into 
a whole or all. But do wc now continue to think or to speak merely 
of '^the several parts”? Nay, <lo wc not think and speak of plant, 
the class, ratlicr thtui of tliis or that plant? It is not merely of “the 
several parts” we sj^c.ik, but of rnry one, and, if of every one> then 
of the whole class. We never cun, according to this view, p)^icate 
of a sum or class of objects regaided as a whole ; we must always 
predicate of each part forsooth ! if w’c speak but of the parts sev- 
erally or separately, how is it possible thus to say that the whole 
class is included under ovg.iuiscd ? Each plant is in its turtt a part 
of organised, no doubt ; but this is a a cry different judgment ftrom 
the whole are, or the whole da^s plant is oO included. Again, Mill reads 
all A is all B as all A only is all By ( 41 , A regarded as a whole is aU 
B. A talccn as a dass only. This is not the necessary meaning of dll 
A, It is only the nieaiiiiig in the case of a Collective notion proper, 
made up of units dilTcient from the sum — as an army, a regimenty 
a ministry y a pr<shyUryy &c. Here what is true of the whole is 
not necessarily true of cacli unit ; but this is a special kind of 
wliolc — ^not the ordinary logical whole— in which the class^name 
alAvays predieable of each of the parts. Army, regimm% is not 
cable of soldier— lie is nrit the regiment ; nor presbytery of 
he is not the presliytevy. But in the case of the ordinary 
whole, the class-uamc is predieable of each member of the olatis*. 
Anirml is predieable of many hh'd, and beast. And if we speak of a|l 
the class, or all A, in this sense, we can say that it is aU B* We cah 
say, for example, that all (qndateral is all equiangtdar, or that tbe 
whole class equilateral is identical with the whole clask equiangular.. 
And this expresses not only a relation, as Mill mlege^ between the 
two classes as totals, but between them as parts — (md*, p, 613 )— for 
it iiUplies that every A (equilateral) is to be fqund in^dvory B ^equi- 
angular). Otherwise we should have the absurdity, tho Oontra^ctioii, 
that whole objects included in the class A are^clWini^ble With the 
whola objects inclined in the class B, and yqt IherehlisOh A whiph.is' 
not a B I 
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■(b) Again, it h said, all A ia B is not spontaneously (^iiantified in thought 
fUA cdl A is sotne B; When t^e speaker or learner is told this, it is a 
ndw idea to him.--^(iM., Suppose it were, what theu? Has 

he not now been told what his statement must at least mean ? Is it 
not necesary to the coherency, to say nothing of the truth, of the state- 
tnent, that A «« some at hast of the Bs ? And whether the individual 
thinker had this or more in his mind, docs not the thought lie ex- 
pTE^eS demand him to mean this, or something more than this ? And 
if ' he be confused or ambiguous, does not this very confusion justify 
the logical postulate that the thought must be explicitly etated in lan- 
guage? And of vs^hat highest use or i>rccisioii is such a judgment, if 
speaker does not know whether ho means .somce, or all? 

As it has been well put, when I say all A. is B, or all asses bray, 
it maintained by Hamilton that we must know whether braying 

actub.lly extends beyond or not; Imt he maintains that we must 
khpw it extends to all asses. And it is not true tliat, in order to 
form, a proposition in Extension, we must know this greater extension. 
All We need to form m a yiropositlon is that the braying extends to 
at lemt. This is to (|uantify the predicate (particularly).— 
MiU, Ft. ii. p. 210.) 

§ 3t5i .Hamilton lias indeed already answered these and 
other bbjeotiohs made to the quantification of the predicate, 
(1.) -In the case of Universal Affirmatives, the universal 
quantification of the predicate is always untrue,” — all man 
is animal, hut all animal is manj — tlic siipiiosed converse is 
not true. This is of course materially untrue; but what 
then? It so. happens to b5 so in this particular case ; but is 
it untrue, much less formally illegal in all? What, then, of 
the propositions,— rational is all risiMe, all trilateral is all 
triaif^ is all figure with its angles equal to 

Aristotle, who makes this objection in 
as he must proceed, on the quantification 
of the pr^icate, as in Induction and Demonstration, 
r(2«) In the case of Reciprocating Propositions — SiB all man 
^ alleged that if the predicate .were quanta 

the hK vifs applied to the subject being distributiyely 
tahen, this that every individual man, Socrates, 

Plite, is ^ho whole class) risible. There is 

nothing in may be used either distributively or 

be used in the one sense in the subjbpt, 

■ same sense in the predicate..^v|^ 

sam0':|4!^l5 or syllogism), the 

. be ■ changed 

ThtiO we should hav^^ {the whole 
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all {the whole class) risible; distributively, all {every several) 
man is all {(ivery several) risible, 

(3.) With regard to the objection that the quantification of 
the predicate is useless, Hamilton points to its consequences 
as shown in the changes thereby introduced into the soience 
of Logic, There is in the main the restoration of the science ' 
of logic to simplicity and truth; and especially (1) the siin- 
plified and scientific treatment of Exponibles — - Exclusive 
and Exceptive Propositions ; (2) simplification of Conver- 
sion ; (3) of Mood and Figure, and their rulei^ (4) restora- 
tion of forms of Keasoning illegitimately and inconsistently 
excluded; (5) theory of Proposition and Eeasoning as Equa** 
tion.^ All these points will bo illustrated in the S%queL 
§ 37 6. The tcn m quantity has been indiscriminately applied 
to a concept viewed in Extension and in Oomprehension. In 
this, as it seems to me, there is both confusion and inaccu- 
racy. A concept viewed extensively has obviously a quan- 
tity — it is a whole which contains objects, and it may be 
greater or less ; it may be taken in the whole of its extent, 
or only in part of its extent. Animal is a whole ; it contains 
species and individuals under it, and we may speak of the 
whole of the class — «//, or of a part of the class— 

The conception of quantity is not, however, as appears to 
me, so strictly, if at all, applicable*' to the concept in Compre- 
hension. 'No doubt, if a notion contain in it a plurality of 
attributes, it may be said to possess quantity; for it contains 
a variety of constituent elements. At the same time, it is 
obvious that a notion as a sum of attributes cannot be subject, 
to degrees of greater or less ; for if we take frotn any notion 
even one of the attributes which it contains, it ceases 'to. he 
the notion which it was before. If, for example, we take &pin; 
animal the attribute sensation j leaving only being with Ufe^ &C*, 
what remains is not the notion of animal. So that a notion, 
viewed as a sum of attributes, is absolutely indivisible^ And 
cannot in strict propriety be said to possess quantity. : This 
is even more apparent respecting a notion which has > only 
one attribute — as mortal {subject to death)^ esetem^^ iu^ 
sioUf unity. An attribute is absolutely^ indi^isSWfe'^^^^ 
such has properly no logical quantity. W 
speak of the attribute mortal ox sentient^ it is of the 
ii., Appendix, p. 295 
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as absolutely entire or indivisible. When we use the term 
mortal as the name of a class, we think and speak of all or 
some of the beings of the class ; but when we use mortal as 
the name of an attribute, we must think and speak of the 
aittribute in its indivisipe integrity.* Sentient or mortal as the 
name of a class is repeated in each of its portions or sub- 
classes ; mortal as an attribute, if divided, is destroyed. 

§ 377. It does hot affect this doctrine that the indivisible 
mark or attribute may be also in other objects besides the 
subject or pfilicate of the given proposition. It may quite 
well inhere in other subjects or objects. Wood is combustible, 
so is coal. Iron is a mineral, gold is a mineral. All the 
same, the ailiiribute as attribute is entire in each — it is capable 
of distribution over many subjects ; but it is complete, indi- 
visible in each ; and is thus wholly different from the predi- 
cate as' a class-notion. 

§ 378. This distinction does not appear sufficiently marked 
in the doctrine of Propositions in the ordinary logic, or in 
that of Hamilton. In the Lectures on Logic, the term quantity 
is applied indisoriipinately to concepts in Extension and in 
Comprehension. In the later forms of his theory, Hamilton 
recognises the distinction in words ; but lie makes no thorough- 
going application of it to the theory of Propositions, He 
says : “ A judgment or proposition is only a comparison 
resulting in a congruence, an equation, or non-equation, of 
two notions in the quantity of extension ; and that these 
compared notions may stand to each other, as the one subject 
and the other predicate, as both the subject, or as both the 
predicate of Hie judgment.”^ ‘‘I say in respect to their 
E 2 Etension--^for it is this quantity alone which admits of 
ampliation or restriction — the coraprohonsion of a notion 
remaining always the same, being always taken at its full 
amount.”^ 

^ 379. But the view has a very important bearing on Pro- 
positions^ especially on the doctrine of a Quantified Predicate. 
'V^bether the ati^bute stand as subject or as predicate, it is 
to be taken as a unit-— as indivisible. We speak of the whole 
of it or not at all. As a predicate, therefore, it does not admit 
c# greater or less, unless intensively, which does not affect 
its character or mark j it has no extensive quantity, or it is 
Logic, App., iv., 276. 2 JUd., p, 271. 
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always quantified to the- full, if we may apply quantity at< all 
In an affirmative judgment, tliferefore, the attribute is 
*cated as a unit or whole, Man is animul is 

that is, everything in the mark is m man, and eyeiy- 

thing in sentiency is in animal. In a liegative judgment, the 
attribute or mark is denied of the subject/ wholly or oqmv 
pletely. Sugar is not chloride of sodium ; ether is not 
able; matter is not a thinking substance ; some sins are mt 
crimes. Here tlie attribute as predicate is wholly pr absolutely 
denied of the subject ; and we could not dpfeess without 
destroying the judgment itself. * 

It may be maintained, as with the Port E<^lists,' 

the negative proposition does not separate firotc^he subject 
all the parts contained in the comprehension ’of the attribute^ 
but separates only the total and complete idea composed of 
all these attributes/’ This can only even seem to apply to 
a case where the predicate is complex, or the sum of a plurality 
of attributes, — as in thinking substance. Matter is^ mt q ihvnMng 
substance^ but it is not said that it is not a substancCf ; The , 
total or complete concept alone is denj^ed. Animgd is not 
a rational and responsible being — it may still be i heir^ of 
another sort. This does not affect the main position; the 
comprehensive concept as a predicate is a unity, and as such 
it is absolutely or wholly denieci of the subject ^Whether 
another notion, containing a j)art of the one Clement of the 
complex concept may bo affirmed or not, in no way appeeTS 
from the proposition itself, or what are the other marks of the 
subject. A does not contain in Mm Other virtues 

he may have, and virtue is an element in 
the exclusion is complete, for we deny the virtue 
by or in magnanimity^ the substance represented by 
ing^ the being represented by or in rational and respofii^le,, 

(a) The author of the Logic oj Port i?oyaZ’^ thh .0^ 

Arhauld— has the merit of at least partially re(K>gnisiug 
of the indivisibility of the attribute predicate. ; 

idea is always affirmed according to its 
in taking away one of its essential attributes we 
amfihilate it, so tlu^t it is no longer the same idea I % 

'• always affirmed In 

paraUtUgrakh, I afirm of r^ctowfirZe everything edniii^ the 
pcmdWiogrtm: Fof if there were any part of this idea ^at did 
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to a rectangle, it would follow that the whole idea did not belong to it, 
but only a part of that idea ; and thus the word parallelogram, which 
signifies the whole idea, ought to be denied and not affirmed oi the 
rectangle. (Part II. o. 17.) 

With regard to affirmatives; the rules arc : — 

{a) The attribute of an affirmative proposition is affirmed according 
to its whole comprehension ^ and (h) affirmed not according to its whole 
extension, if it is in itself greater than that of the subject; (r) the 
extension of the attribute is restiicted by that of the subject, so that 
it denotes no more than that part of its extension 'wliich agrees with its 
subject. In men ct/re animals^ animals means not all, but simply those 
animals which db men. — (i/., Part. 11. c. xvii.) 

With regard to negatives, it is held {(() that the pioposition does not 
separate all the parts of the comprehension of the attribute from the 
subject, but o»ly its totality; whertas {h) tlie pM>j)osition separates 
^ from the subject the idea of the attiibutc aicoiding to the whole of its 
* extension, — (Part II. c. 19.) The distinction of compiehension and 
extension in the rules is not cleaily inaiked ; noi is the conception of 
the true nature of the coinpreliensh c piedicatc steadily applied to 
negatives^ 

§ 380. The theoretically valid foniiH of proposition, on the 
principle of the quantified predicate, are, when fully stated, 
as follow . 

(1.) All X is all r- AfA. 

(A) (iL) All X is some Y—AfL 

(3.) Borne X:.is all Y—JfA. 

(I) (iv.) Borne X Is some Y—lfl. • 

(E) (v.) Any X is not any Y — An A. 

(6.) Any X is not some Y — Anl. 

(0) (vii.) Some X is not any Y — In A. 

(8.) Borne X is not some V — Inh 

§ ^81. Thomson’s classification is as follows : — 

1. A. All pltmts grow — Universal Aflirmative Attributive. 

No rig%t action is Inexpedient — Universal Negative. 

8, I. Some muscles get without our volition — Particular 
: ' Affirmative Attributive. 

4. Bom$ pUf/iliU do not grow in the tropics — Particular 
Negafiyo;' ^ , 

8. U. cSwfwIgn salt is chloride of sodium — Universal Affir- 
mative .p^^stitutive. 

8. Y. Some stem are all the planets — Particular Affirmative^ 
Substitutive. ** 
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§ 3J^2. In wliat may bo rc'garded as bis final logical doctrine, 
Hamilton explains, first of all, the nature of Affirmation and 
Negation. Affirmation moans inclusion, and absolute affirma- 
tion absolute inclusion. Tlui subject in this case is definite. 
It is this or afly — the indivhlual or the class of individuals. 
Wo say, man is tall ; all planets are stars. Negation, on 
the other hand, is (exclusion ; and absolute negation is absolute 
exclusion. Wo say, this man is not a European ; all plant is 
not any animal ; no plant Is an animal. 

Looking merely to the class-notion, affirmation proceeds 
downwards or inwards from the greatest to the least, from 
the whole to tlie parts. Negation proceeds upwards or out- 
wards from tlu‘ least to the greatest, from the parts to tlie 
whole. Tims wo say all A is or A contains the part B, 
On the other hand, we say any A is 7iot any B, or tatdlig 
any one A — tlu^ least — it is not any one B, even though you 
go through the whole class B, or accumulate all the Bs 
to confront it. Any man — any one — is not any horse, even 
suppose all the class horse is (‘xaminod or brought to con- 
front the one man, or any one man. 

At the maximum of Ihx^adth, affirmation predioates the least 
of the most, — the few('st attributes of the greatest number 
of things ; as, Man is or exists — animal is organised. 

Negation, again, here says the most of the least. It with- 
draws the greatest numb(*r of attributes from the fewest things. 

' At the nuiximum of Depth, affirmation says the most of 
the l(5ast, — it predicates the greatest number of attributes of 
the individual. Man is living, sentient, rational, organised. 
Negation here says the h^ast of the most, — it withdmws th© 
fewest attributes from th(» greatest number of things.^ 

§ 383. lu ordinary language, Negation is a privative or 
correlative act — that is, it supposes an affirmation or inclusion 
which it reverse's. W(j deny what has been affirmed. But here 
we must distinguish l)etw(*en all, and not any. The formei^ 
all, wo use in universal affirmatives, and wo say all is, all are. 
This may mean the whole, collectively ; or every, each, eaeh 
several, distributively. When we deny a universal affirmative, 
so expressed, as all As are Bs, we assert that some 
when we deny that all the men in the ship drorpnedf we 
ussert that spme were not. In the same way, when we^deny 
^ Discuss torn f p. 680. 
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that all the men in the ship were not dr owned , we afiSrm that 
some were. 

To avoid this ambiguity, the proper logical predesignation 
in universal negation is not any (none), is. All are thus 
eicoluded, through the non-inclusion of any. Any stone is not 
any plant ; any A is not any B ; any one of the persons accused 
of this theft is not any one of those guilty ; or none — not one — 
of them is guilty. 

§ 384. It should be noted that any is not properly adapted to 
aflfirmation, but only to negation. It is tlio same with ullus^ 
and means primarily (even) one^ (even) the least or fewest. It 
ranges from least to greatest — from the non-iiiclnsion of the 
least to the exclusion of the whole. Any one is not, — thus all 
are not. We can say, the whole (or class) tinangle is the whole 
(ai^elassi) trilateral; or, every (or each several) triangle is every 
(or each several) trilateral. If we were to say, any triangle is 
any trilateral, wo should speak nonsense, confounding every 
triangle with every other. Or if we were to say soine one X 
is any one F-— ^that is, some one figure is any one triangle, some 
one animal is any one man — wo should say what is absurd 
in terms, htid we should not express what the proposition is 
intended to mean. Any is contained under some, as the genus. 
Any, any ow<?, must always ^e some; some is not always any. ^ 

§ 385. Harnilton has analysed anew the doctrine of par- 
ticular quantity, and formally introduced into Logic a new 
meaning of the designation some. In the ordinary or Aris- 
totelio logic, some means, in affirmatives, some at least — some, 
perhaps alL Borne here is indefinite, but it does not 

defiiiitely exclude aZ?. In negatives, 7iot some means not 
some dt lecM, Hop some pe7'haj)s none. Not some is itself thus 
indefinite^ but it does not definitely exclude 7iot a7iy, or none. 
This sense of some, — some at least — Hamilton names Indefinite 
IhfinitTide. But there is another meaning of some. It may 
mean^^i^ some at nwst, — sovne not all — some only. 

is here indefinite, but it is definitely exclusive of 
aW. til negatives, not some means 7iot some at most — not some 
and yet not nm4rf-not some only. The not some is itself im 
but it is definitely exclusive of not any or none. This 
Mahiug of 803^6*— sms at mo^—Hamilton names Definite 

^ iHtcicssionSf 
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§ 380. Hamilton lioltla that the latter meaning of some— ^ 
some at most^ or some only — ^is the more prominent in ordinary 
thought ^and language ; while the former — some at least — ^is a 
mere accident, depending on our ignorance in special oa»ses. 
Every quantity is necessarily either all, or none, or soim. The 
third is formally exclusive of the other two. Some 
excludes equally all and none, Aristotle confounded what 
was indefinitely thought, with what was thought as indefinite, 
and thus hindered the scientific* development of the logical 
theory of proj^ositions. Hamilton would thus introduce 
only into the iheoiy of propositions, without, however, dis- 
carding tlie meaning of some at least. On this principle he 
has constnictcd a table of the mutual relations of the Eight 
Propositional forms on either system of particularity. This 
shows what pro[)ositions are incompossible (inconsistS|^!>tj 
contrary, contiadictoiy), and what yield immediate injfer- 
ences (integration, resliietion).^ It is thus not correct to 
say, as has been said, that Hamilton discarded^ the ordiimry 
logical meaning of some. He simply suppl^pao^ited it by 
introducing into the i)ro]>()sitional forms that of some only, 

§ 387. But there may b(‘ a (piostion as to whether somo only 
is equally fundamental with some at least, I rather think it is 
not. It is quite clear that I can ^peak of some at least, with- 
out advancing to tli(' more (h'finite stage of so7ne only, I may 
•know that all the melah are at least conductors^thsbt is, som^ 
conductors — witliout knowing that they are some only, — this 
should chance to true. Some at least does not imply Some 
only ; but some only im^du'S some at least, and mor^i ' It 
implies some at least are, and some at most are, ^ 

No doubt tiiore is an infeienee from sonie only ijo* some 6th^, 
Some oidy is, therefore*, some other is not. Only some of the 
are Bs ; therefore some other of the As are nqt Bs ^ or tMre 
are other As winch are not Bs, But before I can spokk of sotme 
only, must 1 not have formed two jndgments,~the one that 
some are, the other that others of the Bam$ class. arO not? 
Only some presupposes this, or these judg^tteb^sj, The hi- 
tegration, then, is ratlier a re-integration,^it^ ifl^%filliftg up 
of what I have already thought or determi^^J^f 
have already presented only in part* The woild 

thbs apjJear a% the composite of two projHki1l^bbs'''l^!^^ 

1 Uiscussims, p. 692, j ^ 
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fomed— first, that some are; secondly, that some [others of 
t^e class) are noL It seems to me that we must, first of all, 
work out logical principles oh the indefinite meaning of some 
at least This is the primary requisite and meaning of affirma- 
tion — ^the least possible — in dealing with a class. Bone only, 
as appears to nie, i^^^^ secondary and derivative judgment. 
SSfil this need not interfere with the recognition of the mean- 
ihg in propositions. Nor does it make it less a single judg- 
meht, after the process of formation has been completed. It 
is then no more a double judgment than all are; and, like 
it, may appear as a single premiss in a reasoning. 

I 388. There’ can bo no doubt of the common use of this 
definite meaning of some in ordinary thought and speech. 
When I say, some of the men in the ship were drowned, I natur- 
ally mean some ; I oppose this definite particularity to 

altf-^all the men in the ship were drowned, I should not, 
in this connection, naturally say, some of the men in the ship 
were not * drowned. The positive element in the occurrence 
is^ tjaat to /which I should naturally refer, and in wishing to 
express that. ^1 were not, I should say some trere,— that is, 
only some weref 

(a) I saw^iQine of your children to-day/’ Those words, according to 
Mill, do not mean that I saw some only. But we are led to infer that 
they do, because it is most like?y, if I had seen them all, that I should 
have said so ; and it is furtlier presupposed that I must have known 
whether the children I saw were all or not.” Any tyro in Logic would 
say: in reply to this, that if I say I saw some, I must mean not all, but 
only aome, in^ W way I may have come to know this. Logic 

begins^W made, and demands its explicit meaning. 

Is it conceivable that even Mill could have imagined that some, said 
of ; what hod been seen, might mean7??o?r than the some seen? or that 
thO some expressed did not exclude a// 

(ft)- In Greek we have a means of distinguishing the some and some. 
In tW case of ah object, say in space, we have one part of 

the object disting^hed from the other by a definite form of expression. 
ThuS| i^^^^ of the middle marte-p/ace, we should 

say of the mkldk of the marketplace, we should 

sayi; fo’XaToi' ftpos means the outmost nwmUain, hilt 

Tft: outmost paH of the moww^am.— -(Clyde’s 

simply the some and some, or iH some 
■ . . . ft 5c,; These'' may 

— the om, the other, hie 

class-^in .Ic^g^ 
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“ In English, as in Greek, the attributive formula marks a distinction 
of persons and things, whereas the predicative formula marks a dis- 
tinction of conditions in the same person or thing. The eto^ie is soft 
here^ h ^rerpa fia\aKh Iffriv duravOa, is predicative ; the soft stme is here^ 
h iJiaXaKii irhpa iffrlv ivravBa^ is attributive — marking a difference in the 
kind of stone. I see the mourdahis white (predicative) ; / see the white 
(attributive).” — (Clyde’s Grech Syntax^ IQ.) 

(c) Laurentius Valla, long ago, vindicated the practical use of the 
bi-particular proposition (pr opositio biparticularis)— aowie is not some. 
“Non totus orbis,” he said, “pariiit Alexandro,” e.e., “pars orbis 
paruit, pars non paniit.” So “tota Griecia non paruit Alexandro,” 
i.e.y “non tota Griccia.” This was a distinct and formal anticipation, 
as well as vindication, of the necessity for thought and expression of 
the some and the some not in reference to the same class.-— (See Dialec- 
iica-i c. xxvi.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OBJECTIONS TO QUANTIFIED FllOl'OSiriONAL I'OllMS — GENEBAE 
CONSEQUENCES OF QUANTIFICATION OF FIIEDICATE. 

§ 389. It haB been urged, that if wo expressly quantify the 
predicate, we shall have a form or formula of judgment 
which is a simple repetition or tautology. Thm criticism must 
be held to be taken to the form of tlio ]>roposition in Exten- 
sion. Indeed, those who urge it seem utterly ignorant of 
any other form of proposition. In Comprehension, as we have 
seen, the predicate as attribute is, in affirmatives, necessarily 
taken in its totality, as an indivisible unity. No attribute 
is properly divisible, and is thus necessarily taken in its in- 
tegrity. When we say A fs B, or ihe river rnnis, the attribute 
is taken wholly or completely, but it could not be represented 
in the formula A is A 7?, the river is the river running. This 
is a different statement from ihe river runs ^ or has this par- 
tioiilar mark. Gold is soluble in aquafortis — does not mean 
that gold is gold soluble in aquafortis; for we are speaking of 
gold itself, and we have added a mark, and until the mark 
has been added it is not, to begin with, gold soluble in aqua^ 
fortis. The Black Watch ivcre the first in the breach^ does not 
mean that the Black Watch were the. Black Watch first in the 
for this is precisely what we have to add to what 
the Black Watch already is or is known to be. 

§ 390. In a.n^^ affirmative judgment, wo necessarily, in 
tho|^ht, quantify the predicate to the full extent of the sub- 
ject;' A is j 5, means A is some B at least ; or B is in A, all or 
^ some A ; man is organised — that is, some part of the class at 
leasts or organised is in A, all or some. If, therefore, the 6ritir 
oiam have any force at all, it must imply that in every such 
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judgment, wliether the predicate be expressly quantified or 
not, the meaning is is AB; and it is •thus not an objec- 
tion, even if it be an objection at all, to the express quantifi* 
cation of the predicate but to the judgment as thought— that 
is, to the judgment as a judgment. v. 

§ 391. But suppose the predicate expressly quantified^ as 
A is {some) B — water is a {some) usefiil does this mean 

only or at all that A is A B, or water is water useful f . In no 
way whatever. It means simply, that taking the two con- 
cepts or classes of things represented by .4 and and 

usefuly the subject is a part at least, some at least, of the 
predicate class, but wliether all, or how far short of all, ive 
cannot tell. 'Water and loater useful are quite distinct con- 
cepts ; we are speaking of the former, not of the latter. Use- 
ful weder is not the subject of which I speak, but water ; and 
these are two Amry difierent things. The extent of usefulyXA 
which I speak, is limited to the extent of the shbjeot--^«4?afer ; 
but I am still speaking of water, not merely of u$e;^l watery 
and I am not repeating wliat I said in the subject, but adding 
to it — specifying and relating it to a class which may or 
may not be coextensive with it. The oak is a deciduous tree— 
that is, so7ne part of the deciduous. The oak is the oak decidu- 
ous y oxq wholly different propositions — not the least of the 
same import. All ejiuilateral is {aK) equiangulary — the totality 
in the one case is convertible with that in the other; hvit all 
equilateral is equilateral-equiamgidary does not assure me of 
the convertibility of the subject and predicate. " / 

§ 392, It is further contended, that in the casqof tho^ex- , 
press quantification of the predicate, the subject should .be 
qualified (!) by the predicate. Why we are not told, nor what 
qualified judgment moans in such a case. But it seems that if 
we say all man is some niortal, we ouglit to my qll man is man 
mortaly and then man mortal is man mortal ; orlA is B,4hen A B 
is A B, I submit there is no equivalence in those. statements or 
propositions, no necessary connection between themi' \ When 
1 my all man is some mortal, I am speaking of-tlie 
and the whole class man. But when I say 
mafialman uxQ so and so, I speak of a part of olaA^an 
’^Yiz.ythe mortal party and I imply that th^o*ts or may be 
anbfer part of \?hich I am not speaking at hlliU’ni., the nonr 
moHdl 0 ^^^ The one is a universal; proposition 
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in which I speak of the whole subject; the other is a par- 
ticular propositiou, iri which I speak only of some of the class, 
a supposed part of the subject. To say that the violet is blue^ 
is not tBe same as to‘ say that the blue violet is the blue violet 
In the former case I am supposed to speak of all the class 
violetyei.ndi to say it is blue ; in the latter case I am supposed 
to take a part of the class by restriction — viz., the blue violet j 
and to say simply that it is identical with itself. This arises 
;fix>m the e that any adjective applied to a 

r subject is limitative. Mortal ma7t is necessarily less than all 
and blue violet is necessarily less than all violet or all of 
the class. Hence to say that all of one class is equivalent to 
of another or possibly wider class, is one thing ; but 
^when I say 7nan mortal is ina^i vuv'taly this does not tell mo 
that I am speaking of the whole of the subject, and Itee pro- 
position is not the convertible equivalent of all man is some 
It is simply a narrower proposition, and^at the ut- 
most a puerile verbal inference from it, which depends on 
the wider proposition. 

But if the some in the predicate means some only^ which it 
might do, the attempted equation of the two propositions is 
even ludicrous. All men are {only some) mortal^ cannot be 
translated into a?? men are men mortal ^ — for this does not in 
the least tell, me what I Said originally that all mm do not 
exhaust the class mortal^ but are only a part of it. And to 
put jwm mortal for the predicate all men, is merely to repeat 
the blunder already exposed. 

, The for^ becomes even more inappropriate when the 
iS^ubject and predicate are each universally quantified. We 
may say, M tte men at the bar are all the rioters. This, ac- 
^ cording to^ the form should be, all the men at the bar are the 
mm at the bar-rioters. And this paltry tautology is actually 
to be rega^Sed as representing the statement made in tlie 
original proposition I 

;.^ain> let us tak^ such a proposition as so7n^ stars are all 
the planets* according to the formula, we ought to 

— which is pretty well non- 
seniioaliVah^^f ^ly not in the least the equivalent of the 

I 393. me' on the confusiop.of 
the? Ck>mp?:eh^ Exterisive Predicates. 
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(1.) In regard to cjoncepts, — when we translate man i$ 
some morlaly into man ts man mortal^ — we pass from the pred- 
icate in extension to that in comprehension — from what has 
quantity to what has none, but is indivisible. The some mortal 
of the first proposition indicates the limited place of the subject 
in the class ; the man niorlal of the other clumsily indicates 
mortality as an attribute of man. Instead of saying this 
simply, we say 7nan is man (the) mortal, or man is the (ox a) 
subject which jwssesses the mark mortal. To pass from the 
comprehensive predicate t-o the extensive is natural and legit- 
imate ; to repass from tlie extensive to the comprehensive is 
arbitrary and wliolly uiinecossary, and it does not proceed on 
any equivalence of quantity ; for we really pass from what has 
qiiantity to what lias none — from extension to comprehension. 

To fake an individual subject : — Simon is a tanner- — that is, 
one of the tanners or class. If, however, we thus quantify the 
predicate, we ought, on the principle stated above, to have 
this form — Simon is Simon tanner, as man is man mortal. 
Now this is not the equivalent of the original proposition at 
all. This means tliat of thos(i named Simon, the one of 
whom I now speak is tanner, or the tanner, as opposed to 
Simon the miller or butcher, or some one else of the same 
name. He is marked, in fact, by an attribute as one of the 
Simons ; whereas, when I say Simdn is a tanner, or one of the 
class, I am not considering wliether there are other ^imons, 
but only that he is one or a part of a definite class. He 
is in the class, but does not necessarily exhaust the whole 
extension. The proj)osition, Simon is ^imon (the) tanner, 
in Comprehension as giving the mark of the individual ; the 
proposition, Simon is a tanner^ is in Extension, and gives the 
place of the subject in the class. 

§ 394. Objections have been made to the scientific validity 
of certain of the Propositional Forms : — 

(1.) Toto-total ailirmation. All is all. All X is all Y, 
It is objected by De Morgan — 

(1) This is complex. (2) It cannot be denied by stepi® 

. proposition. . ■ ; , ' ■ 

(1.) It is complex; and all Xs are Ys is compouniled, of 
all Xs dre some Ys, exiik som^ Xs are all Ys, , . . 

(^) Ys is not more complex than 

oonstiiuehtB--^a/i Xs are some Ys, or some Xs are eM ft. fjfae 
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quantity cannot be more complex than another. All is 
not compound, while some is simple. The truth is that some 
is made up of severaly ^,^ thisj that^ &o., just as all is made 
up of every one. It is the business* of Logic to consider a 
judgment as a completed or finished product. The psycho- 
logical complexity of .the judgment is a wholly different 
point* Moreover, to admit that schne is all — some figure is all 
triangle — is simple, renders it impossible to conceive that 
all is allf or all triangle is all trilaleralf is compoiind. All 
and some are both made up of a plurality. The attempt 
has been made to show the composition in question, on 
the ground tliat the propositions wliich make up all X is 
all all X is Y, and all Y is X, arc independent of 

each other; while the propositions which make up all X is 
sonm ^Y — viz., all X is T, and some Y is X^ are . not, the one 
being inferrible from the other by conversion. But when we 
find that this proceeds on the fissumption (1) that the predi- 
cate as prodicate has no quantity, and (2) nevertheless, that 
in conversion the quantity acquired is particular when the 
convertond is affirmative, and universal when it is nega- 
tive, we need not argue the point. If the predicate in 
the oonvertend had no quantity, and yet acquired it in 
the ponversion, the acquisition was at once arbitrary and 
illogical. ^ 

§ 396. (5) Xs are all Ys is said to bo compounded of two 
piHjpositions— viz., all Xs are some Ysj and some Xs are all Ys. 
In concrete language, all triangle is all trilateral, is said to be 
made up of triangle h some trilateral — some triangle is all 
trilateral. But these are incompatible propositions. If either 
of them is true, the otlier is false. Nay, if either of these 
alleged generating propositions be true, the so-called product, 
dll triangle is all trilateral, is false. Here some is used in the 
sense oi some only. All triangle is {only some) trilateral con- 
tradiotory^^ b^^ some) triangle is all trilateral; and either 

of these is contradictory of all triangle is all trilateral. Nor 
cap. it be shown that this form AfA is made up of these two 
forms, evbn if; we take some in the ordinary Aristotelic sense 

mine at lemh Thus {a) all triangle is some at least trilateral ; 
;aiid (6) triangle is all trilateral. For the 

^qpahtity of the predicate in (a) is wholly indefinite, and the 
quantity of the subject in (6) is wholly indefinite, and the tWo 
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indefinites put together cannot logically yield the defiinitudo 
or totality of the • same subject and the same predicate in a 
conclusion. Thus : — 

(a) All triangle is {soi)\e) trilateral. 

(b) (Some) triangle is all trilateral. 

(c) All triangle is all trilateral. 

All triangle is sonic trilateral at least, perhaps all, how much I 
know not ; some triangle at leasts how much I know not, h 
all trilateral. TheH(‘ ])ropositions are vague, oven if they 
were consistent, and cannot form the elements of the oom- 
pound, all triangle is all finlateral.^ 

(2) The objection lliat all X is all Y, all man is all mortal) 
cannot be denied by a simple proposition, is groundless. We 
can say readily the whole class man is not identical with the 
whole class mortal. That is all wo need to say in order to 
deny, and it is conveyed in one proposition. 

The denial here is peifeetly definite. We deny the equiv- 
alence of the terms as wholes. It is said by De Morgan that 
such a proposition all X is all F, can be denied only by the 
disjunctive assertion, “Eilher no Xs are some F?, or some 
Xs are no Ys.*' Though one of these were true, the power of 
denying all is all in an elemenbiry fonn is refused me. 

Hamilton, in dealing with this objection, shows that De 
Morgan docs not distinguish contifUry from contradictory de- 
nial. In contrary opposition the original statement may be 
denied by a plurality of propositions. A denial need not rest 
on a single alternative case — on a contradictory proposition — 
but on one or other of two incompossible contraries, and it 
will be valid if one or other of the contraries b^ true* 

“ All {classj whole, every, cjv.) triangle is all [close] whok) 
every, ^c.) trilateral, is contradictorily denied by the proposi- 
tion. All [class, cj’o.) triangle — is not — all [class, triloteral, 
in the sense ‘ This proposition, All triangle is all trilateral, 
is untrue/ The denial here is necessarily vague, for there 
are five several cases, any of which it may moan, ^nd of 
these any will validly support the negation of thq alinnative 
proposition. Those ai’e : 1°, Not-all triangle is ap, trpeUered, 
— i.e*, Some triangle is all trilateral. 2*^, All 
all trilateral, — i.e,, All triangle is some trilateral^ ^ JjCheJ^e afe 
inconsktents. Tho following are contraries 3^^ iVb 
1 Cf , Hamilton, Discussiom, p. 688. ^ 
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tHangle is any trilateral, 4°, Borne triangle is no trilateral, 
5*^, No triangle is some trilateraV^ ^ 

All that needs to be done in the case seems to me to make 
such a denial as will affect the equality of the two classes, — 
that is, the point asserted. An antagonist does not require 
to do more in the first instance. The ‘special proof or oppo- 
site case on which he relies is a secondary point. If it be 
said , — all the men at the har loere all the men in the fields I Jean 
deny this by saying this was not so. I may yet hold my proof 
in reserve. I may be able to show that one man in the field 
leaped the wall and escaped, or that one of the men at the 
bar was not in the field at all, or tliat non(‘ of the men at the 
bar was in the field, and so on. Eilliei f)f tliese alternative 
Oases would disprove the assertion, — that is, the equivalence 
of subject and predicate alleged. I can legitimately make a 
contradictory negation in the fiist plac e, iliougli this in the 
end may depend on the tiuth of one or other of several 
alternatives. 


§ 396. The use of the form, all /«? all^ is common and 
necessary. Every adequate Dehmliou bupposes it. If I 
say proportion is the bimilitudi^ of ratios^ then, the defini- 
tion being accepted, the piedioatc can be put in the place 
of the subject, and nothing els(‘. 'lliis is simply AfA. 
And surely, if I can think the subject and predicate of 
a definition — nay, must think tliem as precisely convert- 
ible, it is ridiculous to siippose tlhit I cannot expiess this in 
a single propositional form, — that 1 .tin to bo called upon to 
defibae, tod then in another pioposiiion to say this is a good 
definition, or its terms are eomoitibh*. The foim is farther 
obviously necessary and useful in expressing equivalence 
betWeeh two undivided wholes, as copper is sulphate of iron — 


that is, all of the one is all of the other. Common salt is chloride 
of sodium^ and so on. In ordinaiy language we do, wher- 
ever it is necessary, attach a sign of univcisality to the 
pre^afe by limitative and exceptive particles. We say, 
^Ood; Virtue is the only nobility ; Of animals man 

t i is We use besides owe, only^ precisely^ jmt^ 

^ § |9TJ Tn nf^uclion and in practical reasoning, the "need of 
the form is obidoust As Professor Bowen well illustrates this 


^ J)i$&u$sio7iSf p. 689 et seq. 
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point : If I am playing chess, and my king is in fatal check, 
I must reason thus — I can neither move my king, nor inter- 
pose a man, nor capture the attacking piece. But these are 
all the modes of obviating check. Then I am checkmated.^* ^ 

(a) A is all B is infidmissible, because it is not the equivalent 
of any single proposition capable of being asserted in an unquanttfied 
form.” — {Examination^ p. 514.) It is the equivalent of two separate 
judgments, All As are Bs^ and all Bs are As. All man is all raticnial. 
This means, eAn*ry man has the attribute reason, and nothing which is 
not man has that attribute. It is not possible to make only one judg- 
ment out of an assertion divisible into tw^o parts, one of which may 
be known and the other unknown.” — (///«W., p. 515.) 

“Unless iSir W. Hamilton was prepared to maintain that, whenever 
the universal converse of an universal affirmative proposition would be 
true, we cannot know the one without knowing the other, it is in vain 
for him to contend tliat a form which asserts both of them at once is 
only one proposition. ... If ‘ all equilateral triangles are all equi- 
angular,’ is only one judgment, what is the proposition that all equi- 
lateral triangles are equiangular? Is it half a judgment?”-— 

In the first place, all A is all B, or all man is all rational, does not 
mean what Mill says it means. It is a judgment of quantity— 
equivalence in quantity, and not directly in quality at all. It is a 
judgment of two convertible totalities, not merely of equivalence in 
attributes. In the second place, the argument amounts to this, that 
all A is] all B is a compound proposition, and therefore is Uot ad- 
missible as one propositional form. Without referring expressly to the 
test of the proposition as compound g^yen by Mill, his, argument is 
futile ; for if it held good, no proposition would be admissible as one 
propositional form except a .Singular Judgment. This is the only pro- 
position which is strictly indivisible — its subject being an indivisible 
unit, — one, this, that. Every other proposition, whether the subject be 
quantified as some or all, would in this case be compound ohd inad- 
missible as a single propositional form. Some is compound of 
units, all is made up of every unit of the class. Some mm are giist, all 
metals are conductors, arc in this case compound propositions. And it 
matters nothing, so far as this point is concerned, whether we also 
speak of all in the predicate. We may say. Some stars are all the 
planets, or all equilateral is all equiangidar. These propositions are 
not, in principle, more compound than all the plxinets are stars^ ot cdl 
equilateral is equiangular. Mill, in fact, confuses the pitxiess of the 
psychological formation of judgments with its logical residts, The 
logical unit, whetlier concept or judgment, is necessarily i^^pound, 
but it still remains and can be dealt, with as a logical hSt; And 
the propositions which Mill regards as compound, bebause th^ are 
“ diyisible into two parts, one of which may be know3bi#|id ihe 
unk nown,” are not more compound than those which ; kp, 
single. - may khow that some nwtals 

that afZ arc, though wo cannot make this assertion witiont .^kS^k® 
. . 1 Log'iCfp, 134 . '■ . ^ ^ 
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the former; just as we may know that all equilateral is (some) equi- 
angular, without knowing that they are all equiangular, though we 
cannot know this without knowing the former. No doubt, whatever 
proposition is capable of division into two separate assertions, one of 
which may be true or assumed without involving the other, is psycho- 
logically a compound proposition ; but this applies to eveiy proposition 
except the Singular, whose subject is logically an indivisible unit. 

(h) “ Soim A is some B, i.e., only some B, is a double proposition, com- 
pounded of some A is some B and some, (other) A is not any B. The 
one statement affirms, the other denies, a different predicate of a differ- 
ent subject, and these are, therefore, two distinct judgments.”— (AJa’awi- 
iiiation, 517.) Ho they really? (l^ome) nia^n is (only some) of the 
six-feet things — (some) (other) man is not any of the six-feet things. Hoes 
the subject man differ because we speak of some, and some other of the 
class? Hoes the predicate, things, differ l)ecaiise we speak of 

and of the class? Are we not still dealing with the same 
genus* in each case, and simply subdividing it? And even if this 
were true, would this prove the jiidginciit with some only in it to 
be any more Compound than that all A is some B implies the fore- 
gone judgment that some (at least) are ? 

(c) All Xs are all Ys,** says He Morgan, is compounded of ** all Xs 
are some Ys, ** &nd some Xs are all Ys” No, replies Hamilton — 
these are incompatible, — mutually exclusive. They cannot unite to 
form one proposition. X cannot he thought both as only some Y, 
and as all or every Y. Mill rejoins : yes ; for if all Xs are some Ys 
identifies X with only some Y, some Xs are all Ys “suporadds the 
remainder ” p. 516.) In other words, we first say 

X is only some Y, and then we say no, it is the whole pf Y. We 
thus make one proposition — dt)ery X is every Y. Borne only may mean 
more than some only / * 

§ 398. But Hamilton answered this and other objactions 
by anticipation. To tho objection that in Eooipiocating pro- 
positions the predicate is taken in its full extent, vi materim^ 
Hatnilton replies, ^Hhat as form is merely tho necessity of 
thought, it is as easy to think two notions as toto-totally 
doinoidihg (say, and trUatej'at) as two notions toto- 

partially, and parti-totally coinciding, say, triangle and figure* 
Accordingly We can equally abstractly represent their rela- 
tions both by geometric quantities (lines or figures) and by 
purely logidal symbols. Taking lines : — tho former i ; 

the lat{ier.:j£^ . Taking the symbols: the former 
G : jT ; the latter A, wrnmmm^ : g.—But if the reeipro- 

oatipn Were determined by the mere matter, by the object con- 
tin^ntly thought abou^ all abstract representation would 

' :V:. ; 

1 ii. Appendix, p. 297. 
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§ 399. Tlie objection made by Thomson to the forms AnI 
and InT, is that tliey have the semblance but not the power of 
a denial, is unfounded. To take AnI, 

If we say, any bird is not some animal^ we can still say, 
any bird is some animal. This is no proper objection to the 
original form, for the some animal spoken of in the two propo- 
sitions is different, dn fact, we are dividing a class or genus 
into its part^ and speck's. Wo suppose animal the genus, and 
divide it into some and sotne. These are exclusive, and yet 
possess a common quality. All 7'oses are some flowering shrubs, 
and all roses are not some flowering shrubs — that is, flowering 
shrubs contain loses and some other shrubs. As Professor 
Bowen has well romarkod : Any limitation of the predicated 
class by a limiting adjective is equivalent to quantifying’ that 
predicate particularly. Pines are not deciduous -that is, 

pines are not some treesP ^ 

§ 400. The same* piinciple justifies parti-partial negation — 
Ini — Borne is not some. 

The peculiar use of tliis form is to express the divisibility 
of any whole. AVhen w(‘ say, ^ome A is not some A, we assert 
parts, and that these can b(‘ divided, or that there are parts and 
parts. If wo deny Ihis btatemoin^ wo assert that the thing 
spoken of is indivisildc' or a unity. ^ This form is implicitly at 
work in ('very science — in every case, in fact, in which we 
divide a genus into its species, or a species into sub-species, 
or those, again, into individuals. When we speak of some and 
other men, for example, we have presupposed this form that 
sonve is not some — that the class inan is capable of division, 
capable of being sundered and separated, and yet remaining 
the supreme whole whicli contains the so^ne and the othl ^ — 
say, the Fmropean and the Asiatic, We may say there are 
men and men. W(' say, as we do every day, there ^tre poli- 
ticians and politicians, theie arc ecclesiastics and^ecdesias- 
tios, there are sermons and soimons. These are but oOVert 
forms of the some is not some, and unless tins is formally 
vindicable, the greater part of our ordinary language is V(h,o)ly 
baseless in reason.^ y 

§ 401. Is so7ne is not some not an availably 
May I not say — do I not need to U 

planting f Planing monotonous larches adl is 

I Logic, p. ^ Ct. flismsaitms, p. 69S W Sog, 
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not planting the same with graceful birches. Planting in one 
sort of way is not planting in another sort of way. And yet 
l>()th are planting. Only the one is good, the other bad. 
And if I can state this propositionally, why may it not appear 
in a reasoning? Again, some vivisection is not vivisection. 
This is nonsense; but some vivisection is not some vivisection^ 
is true and important ; for the one may be* with an anoesthetic, 
the other without it. 

§ 402. There are objections against their scientific and prac- 
tical necessity. (1.) Some X is all Y — IfA. This is merely 
a new mode of expressing Afi~A, all X is some Y ; for we 
can convert Afl into IfA — and say all X is some P, and some 

Y is all X, So with AnI and InA — any X is not some Y — some 

Y is not any X, These are thus virtually identical forms, and 
the new ones, IfA and InA, are, though valid, not scientifi- 
cally or practically necessary. 

That some stars are all the planets^ and all the planets are some 
are no doubt deducible directly the one from the other. 
But that does not bear on the point, that the logical doctrine 
of the universal particularity of the predicate in an affirmative 
proposition, is by the admitted legitimacy of IfA at once dis- 
proved, as that of the invariable universality of the predicate 
in a negative proposition is equally disproved by the admitted 
legitimacy of AnI. And if these forms be legitimate, their 
scientific value in reasoning is at once vindicated, and w© can 
now employ these propositions as premisses, and draw conclu- 
sions directly from them. This we could not do before on the 
ordinary logical principles, being driven to the circuitous 
process of reduction in order to reach what is now a direct 
conclusion. And being thus both legitimate and valuable in 
a scientific aspect, it may happen practically that we approach 
the knowledge of the proposition through the new form — 
Some stars are all the planets^ or all A is not some Y — rather 
than in the old. - This being so, there is no reason why we 
should be debarred from their direct use, and be made to state 
each in the form of an equivalent.^ 

§ 403. Among the consequences of the doctrine of the quan- 
tified predicate, we note (1) propositions become equations or 
notinequations of subject and predicate. They are equations 
or nour equations in quantity proper — that of Extension | 

1 For further vindication, see IHscussions, p. 662 et seq, ■ 
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for, as I have said, quantification of the predicate does not and 
cannot apply to comprehension. All the same this relation 
of equation need not abolish the relation of whole and part. 

(ct) It has been supposed that when Hamilton said “ every proposi- 
tion expresses an equation between its subject and its predicate,” he 
•meant to speak of the terms taken absolutely, or each regarded for 
itself.— (Cf. 8t Hilaire, art. Propofiitipn Diet, de S.P.) Hamilton ht^ 
no such meaning. He refers merely to the proposition in question, 
to the proposition as determinate; as far as it expresses the quantity of 
the terms. This is shown T)y the very nature of explicit quantification ; 
for example, all man in Home mortal. By this he does not mean an 
equation absolutely between the terms man and but only 

between as much of them as is taken or considered — in the one case 
all, and in the other some. It is not that all terms are equivalent Or 
identical, but that the proposition expresses how far they are so, 

It is actually objected by the same writer that the idea qf equa- 
tion is inapplicable to negative propositions, as if Hamilton had not 
repeatedly and expressly said that the relation is one either of equa- 
tion or non-equation. 

(&) Hamilton nowhere says that “every proposition which I ajpnn 
respecting a subject iiiiist include all I know about it,” and there- 
fore, that if I know all trilateral figures to be triangular, I muit 
say not “all triangles are trilateral” but “ all triangles are all tri- 
lateral.” — {Examination, p. 516.) What Hamilton says is, that what 
I know, judge, and mean to say in a propositional form— m to 
— I should say expressly, that it may be clear to myself and others, 
and that logical science may imamyguously deal witli it. If, for 
example, I mean merely to state that the predicate extends to all of 
the subject, I should say all trilateral is triangular; hJidi if I mean to 
say that it is coextensive with it, and not more, I should aM trilateral 

ia aU triangular. 

(2.) Propositions (in extension) are seen to be immediately 
convertible. The predicate can be immediately put in the 
place of the subject, and a proposition of precisely the same 
force or import emerges. The various methods of Conversion 
devised by logicians are thus abolished, and all eon version 
becomes absolutely simple, and by a single methpd-;^ere 
trahsposition of tlie terms, — as e.very A is ; sorm B 

is every A ; any A is not B ; some B is not any r* , 

^ f HOL The scientific value of the quantifioatiidn of the ;^red- 
'ipate is, in Hamilton’s view, shown expressly in regard to 
Syllogism. Its necessity and logical importance are iyindi- 
cated hy feet that it is really assumed in the ordipaiy 
syllo^stm ^iel^ aeknowledged — in fact, repudiated. 
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In the First Figure, there is the acknowledged peculiarity of 
indirect moods— such as Bamalip, Celanes, Dabitis, Fapesmo, 
Frisesmo. These moods, as well as all the moods of the Fourth 
Figure, are simply Sub-conclusions from the direct oonolusions 
of the premisses emplbyed. There is the secret conversion of 
the undeclared direct conclusion. But there is the further 
peculiarity, not acknowledg^ed, that these^indirect conclusions 
are immediate, ilaferences from a proposition which, on the 
ordinary logical doctrine, is illegitimate — viz., a negative pro- 
position >vith a particular predicate (AnI, In A.) To take 
Fesapo, for instance : — 

No planet is {any) comet ; (AnA). 

:dtl comets are some (stars) revolving round the sun ; (Afl). 

No planet is some star revolving round the sun) ; AriL 
.\ Bpmje stars revolving round the sun are no planets ; (Jjx A), 
The proposition within brackets, AnI, is the immediate, 
though undeolared, conclusion from the premisses. The last 
prdposition, InA, is merely an inference from this immediate 
poholusibn. The logicians are thus here obliged to acknow- 
ledge as efScient in thought a judgment which they regard as 
illogical— viz., the negative with a particular predicate (AnI). 
For the converse of this proposition cannot be true or legiti- 
mate, unless it is so itself. The contracted views of logicians 
as to the indefinite quantification of the negative predicate are 
thus refuted by their own practice. The general result of this 
analysis is that all the indirect moods of the first figure, and 
all the moods of the fourth, are only mediate conclusions from 
moods (or conjugations) of the first figure. Consequently 
there is* no ground for maintaining a fourth figure at all. 
The cohclusion Of each of the indirect moods of the first figure 
is simply a process of conversion from one quantity into an- 
other; the moods of the fourth figure are merely the indirect 
moods of the ' hrst figure, the premisses being held to be 
tra3igposed----a, circumstance which can cause no syllogistic 
differencO.^ ' , 

§ 405. WhileJ, since the time of the Port-Koyalists, the doc- 
trine of Gomptbfaension has been recognised and received into 
logical systems^ to me that the salient and essential 

feature df ; the in its relation to judgments has either 

been generally \^erl6oked,^^q^ noticed at all most im- 

^ Discmsions, y. ^ , 
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perfectly appreciated. This is the individuality or totality of 
the attribute as predicate, — ^whicli gives an entirely new and 
yet natural form of proposition and series of propositional 
forms. In regard to these, quantity is of no consequence ; it 
Mis out of consideration. 

§ 406. This new classification of propositions is formally 
legitimate, and is at the same ,timo suitable to the actual 
facts of our experience and the needs of our thought. Taking 
Compreliension first as the basis of the whole, we have — 

A. All man is mortal (indivisible attribute or mark); 

Mortal is a rnar'lc of all 7nan. 

E. No man Is quadnqwd ; 

Quadruped is not a mark of any mam 

I. Borne man is learned ; 

Learning is a 7nark of some man, 

0. Borne man is not learned ; 

Learning is not a mark of some man, 

U^. This man is artist ; 

Artist is a mark of this man, 

U^, This man is not an assassin ; 

,\ Assassin is not a mark of this ^lan, ‘ 

In each predicate there is quality, not quantity. The judg- 
ment is simple, natural, and easy; it is suitable to experience ; 
it is simply convertible, and may bo expressed in either form 
—as convertend or converse. To distinguish such proposp 
tional forms, we might call them — A Comp,, E- Compfl Comp.^ 
0 Comp., U Comp.^, U Comp.^ • 

It is to be observed that the predicate (attribute) is 
taken in its whole compreliension, whether the judgment be 
affirmative or negative. When we say this man is not m 
assassin, we speak of the whole comprehension of the concept, 
as marked off from every other, either fuller or less in cbmpre- 
hension. We do not deny anything of him, except the Com- 
plete whole essentially involved in the concept assassin, . He 
may bo homicide, or he may not; but this is neither (im- 
plicitly) affirmed nor denied in our judgment. ; \ 

f 407. In J^tension, the following will be the sohe»lb df 
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A^, All man is (some) mortal, 

A?, All man is {all) risible, 

E^. Any man is not {any) stone. 

E^. Any man is not (some) biped, 

I. Some man is (some) biped, 

0^, Some man is not {any) happy ^ 

0\ Some man is not (some) biped. 

This man is not a thief (any), 

U^. 7nan is not biped (some). 

These may be iharked : — A Ex.^, A Ex.^ ; E Ex.^, E Ex.^ ; 
I Ex. ; 0 Ex.i, 0 Ex.2 ; U Exd, U Ex.^. 


(а) The Port Royal Logicians were really the first to give effective 
prominence to the distinction between Extension and Comprehension 
in Notions and Propositions. But there are references to the distinction 
by other writers, before and after the date of the Port Royal Logic 
(1662). To say nothing meanwhile of the obvious references to the dis- 
tinction in Aristotle himself, we have its apprehension and statement 
by Cardinal Cajetan in 1496. — (See Po7't Royal Logic^ Introd. p. 33.) 

Collection of many is twofold; intensively ^ and thus the species is 
more collective, because it rather unites the adunata ; extensively, and 
thus the genus is more collective, because many more fall under its 
unification than under the compass (ambitu) of the species. 

The species and genus are like generals — the one of which has a small 
army, but wholly unanimous ;%the other great, but of diverse factions. 
For that coHects more intensively, this more extensively. Porphyry 
speaks of the extensive collection, and therefore says the genus is more 
collective.— r(Cajetanus in Forph. De Ocnere et Specie.) 

The species is in itself more one than the genus, since the species ex- 
presses a nature absolutely indivisible formally, whence it is called 
but the genus imports a nature divisible. — (Cajetanus in 
Porph, De Gmere et Specie, quoted by Stahl, ReguUv Philosophic^, 
Tit xii. Reg. y., p. 381 : London, 1672; first ed. 1636.) 

(б) Avicenna had said — Predication is of two sorts, either univocal or 

denominative. Socrates is a man, is univocal. Here there is true and 
univocal predication. Ma7i is white, or man has whiteness, — this is 
denominative. Man is not said to ha 7vhiteness ; as is said to 

be p. 3 V. B, ; Prantl,^ 

, |c) The universal which Logic examines contains three things : the 
name, which expresses several things; the idea, which represents 
^neral things ; and the nature, which is in several things.- — (La 
DiaHeUig^ du i^euT de Launay, Dissert, iii. p. 72 ; Paris, 1673.) 

■ v (d) : Universale inest singulis inf eriorum, et de illis potest preDdicari, 
non secundmn seu universalitatem, sed secundum naturam 

jto Ut tota essentia natural sensitiv^, 

eeedndtun omnia attri^ta sua, est in singulis animalibus ; non autem 
in tota extensione, quee una cum convenientia eorum in quibus extend- 
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tur, est forma universalis. — (Goveanus, Logica Ehnctica^ Disp. x» p. 
128: Dublinii, 1683.) 

There are explicit and intelligent notices of the distinction in Hutche- 
son, Log. Comp^ pp. 24, 25 (ed. 1754); in William Duncan’s Element h 
of Logich^ I. iv. § 2 ; Kirwan, Logichy i. p. 41 (1807). With all this, 
the doctrine has remained comparatively unfruitful until our own day. 

§ 408. The table of propositional forms given by Hamilton 
is defective, in so far as it does not specially provide a form 
for Singulars. TliO form which is the nearest approach to 
this is AfA, but this is not adequate, and ^es not mark out 
the Singular either properly or without ambiguity. The 
following scheme may be given as a complete and specific 
statement of Categorical Piopositional forms : — 

Affirmative — 

L X is Y. Singular Definite, Comprehensive only, in 
two foims. 

(«) Newton is the author of the Prlncipicu Concrete. 

(5) Veracity is the harmony between expression and^ 
conviction. Abstract. 

II. All X is alt Y. Defuiito Omnitude— Double, “^cor- 

responding in Extension to Definite Singularity in 
Comprehension. 

III. All X is [some) Y. Defiijite Omnitude — Single. 

IV. Some X is (^ll) Y. 

Y. So7iie X is [some) Y. 

Negative — 

X is not Y. 

I. Newton is not the avthor of the Principia. 

II. Any X is not [any) Y. 

III. Any X is not (some) Y. 

IV. Some X is not [any) Y. 

V. Some X is not (some) Y. 

No. I. is in Compreliension alone ; No. II, is in Extension 
alone. All the others may be road both in Extension and in 
Comprehension, In the latter, the predicate is taken as in- 
divisible Wd un quantified. If the predicate Y be taken as a 
class, we have an Extensive Proposition ; if it be taken as a 
mark or indivisible attribute, we have a Comprehensive 3?ro- 
position, and that in both oases, whether Affirmative or 
Negative, 
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QUANTIFIED PRUDK ATU IlIbrOKKAI. NOrrCCS. 

§ 409. The history of opinions rc^gaiding tlio legitimacy or 
the opposite of quantify ing the predicate is one in itself of much 
interest, and it has acquired importance from its bearing on 
the logical theories of Hamilton, Thomson, and De Morgan, 
and other recent developments in formal logic. So far as 
Aristotle is concerned, the piinciplo of quantifying the predi- 
cate was rejected by him, when he had tlie doctrine expressly 
before him.^ 

On other occasions, Aristotle may bo regarded as having 
proceeded on the legitimaoj’^ of the doctrine, and thus accepted 
it in practice. This is seen especially in his treatment of the 
formal Inductive Syllogism.^ Tlie great body of logicians, 
since the time of Aristotle, have been content to acquiesce in 
Aristotle’s rejection of a q\ian<ified predicate, and generally 
for the reasons he has given, which are by no means cogent 
or satisfactory.^ The notices liitheito given of writers favour- 
able to the doctrine of a Quantifi(‘d Predicate, either in theory 
or in assumption in practice, are to be found maiidy in Hamil 
ton’s Logi(^^ and in Mr Baynes’ New Analytic of Logical FormsA 
Neither Prantl nor Ueberweg has given adequate attention to 
this point in their historical references. 

Mr Baynes, in the New Analytic^ published in 18^0, refers 
to certain names as recognising the doctrine in theory or in 

See U* § 1# v. § 7. Le Jnt., c. vii, §§ 24 c. x. An» Pnor., i. 

c. xrvU, g Fm.i t c. xii. § 10. 

a See beldv, p. 449 0 

B For a statement and criticism of Aristotle’s views, see Hamilton, iv. 
Appendix p. 298 ei 
* New Amlytiey App. 1. p. 81. 
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practice. The first is Laiireiitius Valla (1408-1457), in his De 
Dialectica, lihrL iii. The references are to the edition at Paris 
of 1530, though the work was probably first published much 
earlier.^ Following Valla, is AmbrosiusNolanus in his CasU- 
gfitiones adversus Averroem: Venetiis, 1517, Then, Jodocus 
Isenacensis, or Jodoo Trutfeder of Eisenach, who was the 
instructor in philosophy of Luther, — by no means a sympa- 
thetic pupil, — and who died in 1519. His work is Summulce 
Totiiis Logiem, 1501. In England wahayo Joshua Oldfield, in 
his Kssfty f awards the Improrement of Beason^ 1707 ; and there 
is a reference to Godfiey Plou(‘quet, Fundawenfa Philosophios 
SpeculativcPj 1759. Tliynno, in his notes to Walker’s Com- 
pendium of Logic ^ — th(‘ Trinity College, Dublin, text-book of 
the time, — makes a])plications of the doctrine. 

Hamilton roiers to authorities for and against the prin- 
ciple, — among tlu' fornuu- Titius, Ars Cogitandi (1721), and 
Plouoquet. His refeionce to Titius is, however, very incom- 
plete.^ 

§ 410. Valla recognises the piinciple alike theoretically and 
practically, though he cannot bo said to have carried it out 
with anything like scientific development or precision. Ho 
adduces a number of inslances of express quantification in 
ordinary language, for his ciilicisms of the approved logical 
doctrines of his day w(*ic made chiefly from a grammatical 
standpoint. There is uni\erRality in the predicate in such 
expressions as th(‘se — Nego aliquem esse beatim, Aliquem is 
here equivalent to idlnm Veto ullum intrare ; prohibeo quem^^ 
quam loqui? Then he recognises the equivalence of subject 
and predicate in such expressions as the lion roars (rugit), the 
horse neighs (liinnit), man laughs (ridet). The predicate here 
is coextensive with the subject, and precisely convertible.^ 

Valla’s doctrine acquiies its importance from his application 
of it to the Conversion of Propositions, His doctrine on ;this 
point proceeds on the postulate of an express ^quantification 
of the predicate, and is perhaps the earliest application of it 
to this stifcject, affording at the same time a legitimate and 
useful simplification of the ordinary logical rules, 

1 Th6r0 is a later edition — Laurentii Vallce Romani duAectimrmn 
tationum Wbri treb eniditiss. Opera Joannis Noviomagi casi^cui 
Colonial 1641. 

2 See LogiCy iv. Appendix g., and below, p. S34. 

* J)e Diahf ii. c. ^xix. See above, pp. ^7, 310. * /)<? ii. xxii. 
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(a) “Although the signification of the predicate may be wider than that 
of the subject, yet it is not taken [in the proposition] as wider ; and 
therefore subject and predicate are convertible — as every man is animal. 
This is not taken as the whole genus animaly but as some part of this 
genus ; therefore some part of animal is in every man. In the same way, 
Home man is animal means some part of animal ; therefore some part of 
animal is some man. . . . In negation the principle is different, as 

no man is a satyr — that is, no man is any satyr, therefore, no satyr is 
any man. Collectively, isknot a species of man, that is, any species 
of man, therefore any species of man is twt a satyr. ... In negatives, 
that or this fish is not foetus-hriwiimj forth, hut O’ca-layimj ; to wit, of 
those which bring forth foetus, hut do not lay eggs, is not that or this fish. 

“ Thales is one of the se^ml wise - that is, some o??e (aliquis)(^ the 
seven — therefore some one of the seven is Thales. Pythagoras ivas not of 
the. seven tvise men — that is, a7iy of the seven : therefore any of the seven 
was not Pythagoras.^^ In arguing against the opinion that two sub- 
contraries are sometimes false togethei*, when tlieir predicates have a 
universal sign, as Plato is every animal, Plato is not any animal, 
Valla says: “These are not true sub- contraries, of which the second 
does not negate what the piior affirms. Plato is every awhnal has 
for its negative Plato is not evej'^y animal ; and tliis negative has for 
affirmative, Plato is some animal, l>ecause we are not now able to 
say anyf ^ 

§ 411. But the treatise which first most fully anticipated 
the main results of the doctrine of a Quantified Predicate, in re- 
spect not only to Conversion but the Moods and Figures of Syl- 
logism, is one entirely uimoticed in the history of logical doc- 
trine. It bears the following njaiii title : Hahes studiose lector 
Magistri Lodovici Goronelli in saaxi pagina doctoris exindi 
arnplissimum non solum syllogismo7'um t?du}n jigurarum de medio 
cornmuni tractatum / sed et syllogismoruin expositoriorum in ter- 
minis divinis ariem syUogisandL Necnori conversiones simpliceni 
et per accidens continentem. Omnenique ferme difficuUateni diet- 
lectices enodantem Magistri Joannis Guidonis magna diligentia 
recognitum et emendatum. Venermt Parydiissus in via Jacohea in 
edibus honesti viri Bernardi Auhry. (1518). 

The sub-title is : Syllogismorarn tractatus a Magistro Ludo- 
vico Oqfonel Hispano artium profeesore editus auspicato incipiU 

\ . (a) Guidp is the editor of the work or treatise, and he calls himself 
“Billarensis tlie preface to his pupils. He speaks of Coronel iu 
the highest terms both as to character and learning. 

. , Keitber LudoVicus Coronel nor Guido is noticed by Prantl, while there 

mention by him of Antonius Coronel, a prolific logical writer, who 


J BiaZtctica, L. ii. c. 2!4. 
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taught in Paris in the early part of the sixteenth century, and who, like 
Ludovicus, was a native of Segovia. They were probably brothers. An- 
tony dedicates his commentary on the hater A nalytic» to a brother, Fran- 
ciscus Femandus Ooronel, a distinguished soldier, 1510. The treatise of 
Ludovicus Coronel, which is exceedingly rare, is in the spirit of Petrus 
Hispanus and the Terminalists. He and Antony had evidently comg 
under the influence, at that time very powerful in Paris, of the Soot— 
John Major (1478-1540) — now almost only a name, but in his day and 
for more than a generation afterwards, one of the most influential of 
thinkers, and especially successful in creating a line of followers, — the 
last representatives of a retreating ami modified scholasticism. Among 
these we can* reckon Kobert Oaubraith, Scot ; David Cranston, from 
Glasgow; William Mamie? ston, Scot; George Lockhart, Scot; Caspar 
Lax and Johannes Dolz, both of Arragon, Johann Mayr or Eck, Antonius 
and Ludovicus Coronel, Joannes Dullaert of Ghent, and several others. 
The line of Major and his school was nominalistic, terminalistic in 
fact, which meant an atte?npt to lender the scholastic logical abstractions 
more concrete by bringing them face to face with the forms of lan- 
guage, and thus nearei to actual human thinking. The line of Major, 
— the relations ultimately of Logic and Grammar, — requires still to be 
worked out. 

§ 412. Ludovicus Coronel does not lay down explicitly or 
as a principle the doctrine of a quantified predicate, but he 
criticises the ordinary theory of Conversion, the general and 
special rules of Syllogism, even the distinctions of Mood and 
Figure, on a tacit assumption and application of this doctrine^ 
And he proceeds, as will appear, on the principle which 
grounds the whole doctrine of express quantification, that we 
ought to distribute according to meaning, or enounce as wo 
think. He is very cautious in dealing with the received 
rules, and the authority of Aristotle, whioh^he tries con- 
stantly to claim ; hut he seeks, if not to substitute new 
rules for the old, at least to supplement them by others 
which he holds to be equally valid, and to yield “ good and 
formal consequences.” In regard to Conversion, the author 
comes in the end to the view that all conversion is simple. 
Only let the same quantity remain in the process of ebnver- 
sion, and let us suppose the terms of the cornea ^nd eon^ 
vertem in the same species of representation (m eadm 
mppositionis\ and conversion is eflfeoted simply, Tlius^ by 
simple conversion, we can say, All man is 
animal is all mpn, Man is Socrates^ — therefbi^e, SoQf^te$ k 
man — (fob xxx>). This mode of it is to be applied to the 

imperfect moo(fe. Conversion, moreover, is an infereno©,'*— 
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implying antecedent, consequent, and illation. To say all 
man i$ animal, therefore all animal is man, — is not conversion ; 
because this is made from a suppositlo confusa, — in modem 
language, from a lack of explicit quantification of the predicate. 
But we can convert simply all propositions by distributing 
according to the kinds of each {distrihuendo pro generihus 
singulorum), as the sense m^y be. Thus even the universal 
afiSrmative proposition is converted simply, as all man is 
aU animat is convertible into all animal is all man* About 
the Universal Negative there is no doubt. The Particular 
Negative thus admits of sinqJe conversion, — as, man is not 
animal, tlierefore animal is not man (fol. xxxvib). Then ho 
says, that every proposition is converted accidcns, by dis- 
tribuiing acoor^ng to the kinds of each, as Universal Nega- 
tive and Universal Affirmative, and so may the Particular 
Negative, as, Socrates is not <(n ass, therefore no ass is 
Socrates ; and some man is not an ass, therefore everg {ang) ass 
is not some man. The Particular Affirmative may also be thus 
converted,— /Some man is all animal, therefore all animal is 
man (fol. We have liore an ex])ross recognition of 

several of the new propositional forms in Hamilton's table, 
— viz., AfA, IfA, Afl, AnT, InA — and their simple con- 
vertibility. ^ 

If it be said, it is added, that these views are opposed to 
the common mode of speech, that two kinds of propositions 
are converted simply, and two per accidens, — the reply is, 
that the common method refers to propositions taken in the 
accustomed manner. Let the same quantity remain and let 
the logical proprieties be accepted in all respects in the same 
manner, — which is nothing else than that the terms in the 
conneraa and convertens should stand in the same relation (kind) 
of representation (suppositionis), — then all conversion is 
simple (fol xxxvih). 

§ 413. In accordance with these views, a particular pro- 
position is defined as that in which no term is distributed ; 
a universal as that in which either term, subject or predicate, 
is distributed* He holds also that the rule regarding the 
invaljidity of a conclusion from pure particulars does not apply 
to pure singulars, or tho expository syllogism, which is 
argumentum efficatoissimum.” The rule against pure par-^ 
ticulars refers to common terms. Further, if the antecedent 
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be formally impossible, or the consequent formally necessary, 
the consequence is good from pure particulars, or from pure 
negatives, as — (1) Man is not man; (2) Man is or is not 
animal ; Socrates is or is not running (fob v^). 

It is also held that there is consequence, which is non- 
syllogistic, and therefore not disposed in mood and figure. 
This does not depend on the premisses and the union of the 
extremes with the middle, but on the inference from the 
disjunctive part to the disjunctive whole (fol. ii^). 

(a) Corotiel criticises the sj^ecial rules of Syllogism, on the same 
principle. 

The Second Rule, tlie major in the first figure, being particular, 
nothing follows ; for as tlie middle term is the highest it is not dis- 
tributed, and being the predicate in the minor (affirmative) it js not 
distributed. Against this you may argue, and well, these senses of the 
two rules of the First Figure arc superlluous. 

Other rules of the First F'igurc commonly assigned are ; The middle 
ought to be the total predicate of the minor. But, on the other hand, 
it follows validly — 

Every man {(jvifibef homo) is rmming, 

Some ass is the as% of a man, flu n fore. 

Some ass is the ass of one rnunimj. 

Nor in a like form is an objection {instantia) capable of being given, 
yet the middle, which is tlie term man, is not total predicate of the 
minor, as is clear ; therefore, it is said that that rule is not always to 
be observed. Secondly, the mkhlle in G-e minor ought not to be ac- 
cepted for others, nor for more than in the major. On the other hand 
it validly follows, all man runs, all white was all man, all white runSy — 
or thus, all white was running, yet the middle in the minor is taken 
for more (as well present and past) than in the major, in which it was 
precisely taken for the present. Therefore it is said that that rule is 
not absolutely to be observed. 

The Third Rule majorc (h inesse d minore de prmterito vel future aut 
possibili consequentia non vaht. On the contrary it validly follows, cdl 
man is running, all white was all man, therefore all white was runmng* 
Hence it is said that rule does not hold, and ought to be limited. 

In the criticism of the moods of tlie different Figures, there is some 
well-founded argument, but also a good deal of verbal and irrelevant 
remark after the fasliion of the subtleties of terminalism, and q^ten 
grounded on a change of the terms themselves. In the First Figure, 
the following is held valid : — 

All man is risible. 

Some rational is all man (or a.9.^.) 

Therefore, some rational is risible {or ass,) This may be taken as 
equivalent to the mood Afl, If A, If I. The rule is,-^that from a 
negative minor in the First Figure nothing follows, (1) because tkid 
would be arguing from the non-distributed to the distributed j (^) 
cause the concluskm is unusual. Thus, 
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All man is runnimj^ 

No ass is maiii 

I’herefore, no ass is runnhig. But put it thus : — 

All man is all running (Ai A). 

No ass is a man (AiiA). 

Therefore, no ass is mnnmg, (AiiA), “This is a good and formal 
consequence, but (it is added, by way of salvoy to the received views) 
“ it does not proceed against those instituting that rule, who were not 
using an affirmative propositioiP; whose predicate might be distributed. 
Also in thus inferring ; — therefore, ani/ (qiiilibet) ass is not runnmgy 
although the predicate of the major be not distributed, it validly fol- 
lows. Nor does this even proceed against them, because that mood is 
not used among them. But for all instances which can even be ad- 
duced, it is said that the sense of this rule, — the minor being negative 
in the first figure, nothing follows, — is that it is not infeiTed from the 
non-distributed to the distributed in respect of the major term ; — with 
this if stands that Fapemio and Frisesmornm arc good inferences, although 
the minor is negation*” 

Again, with regard to the distribution of the middle term, there is, 
it is held, a good syllogism in Bar haray apart from perfect distribu- 
tion of the ‘middle, which is contrary to the common opinion. Let 
the minor term in the minor be completely distributed, and thus let the 
sense of the minor be all which is man is aniinal ; if, therefore, the 
distribution of the middle, according to the kinds of each, be sufficient 
to Barbara y it would be legitimate from those premisses to infer 
ma7i is running t the siibject being completely distributed (fol. viii^). 
The major here supposed is evidently animal is ruimihg. 

Again:— ^ 

Oninis homo est cumns, 

Bisihile quilihet homo est. 

Ergo, risihile est curreMs,- 

.This may be said not to be in Dariiy — for it does not consist of 
a universal affirmative major, and a particular affirmative minor, for 
both premisses are universal. Of the first there can be no doubt. 
As to the seeohd, one of the terms is distributed, and this is enough. 

§ 414. Joannes Caramnel reduces all Conversion to Simple 
by explicit quantification of subject and predicate, and ex- 
pressly recognises all the new propositional forms. He indi- 
cates the universality, particularity, singularity, and indefini- 
tiide of subject and predicate in a proposition by U, P, 8, I. 
Thus, man is animal, is U 1. All man is some animal, 

U P. Some animal is all man, is P U, Some man is not some 
is P P. jSowie man is not this stone, is P S. Some animal 
is this man, in S. The defect of his doctrine is that he does 
not perfectly distinguish between material and formal truth 
and falsity.^ 

1 See FocaZrfi, opera, p.« 220 : Francofurti, 1664. 
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§ 415. Titius, in his Ars Cogliandi^ first published in 1X01, 
very fully and explicitly anticipated the doctrine of the 
quantification of the Predicate ; ho recognises it not only in 
Propositions, but applies it to Conversion and Syllogism. 

Titius holds that in universal affirmative propositions the 
predicate, for the most part particular, is sometimes attributed 
to the subject, according to its wjiole comprehension^ but not 
according to its whole extension; while in negative propo- 
sitions, although particular, the predicate for the most part 
being universal^ is removed from the subject according both 
to its whole comprehension and its whole extension.^ 

(a) Titius recognises universal affirmatives with universal predicate 
— as Every man h {cno-y) rhihle, and a negative with particularjpredi- 
cate — as wo Turk is (somr) man — viz., Christian — or, some doctor is not 
some man. — (vlns Coyitandi, c. vi. §§ 44, 45.) 

The error of the common doctrine of Conversion lies in the supposi- 
tion that the predicate should assume the sign and quantity of the 
subject. — (J7'is Coyitandi^ c. vii. § 3 ct seq. 1721.) 

Titius holds coiiverbion to bo a simple transposition of subject and 
predicate, with the quantities of the convortend unchanged. Hence 
all conversion is simple and uniform. For example, (1) No man is a 
stone ; no stone is a man. (2) Honu man is not medical {any); any medical 
is not some man. (3) This Peter is not learned ig/ny); any learnt is not 
this Peter. (4) Every man is anhnai (some); some animal is man, (5) 
Some man runs {any); some runner (6) This Paul is learned 

{some); some learned is this Paid. — {Ars Cogitandh o. vii, § 3 et seq.)^ 

§ 416. In 1827 appeared the .work of George Bentham, 
Outline of a New System of Logic, In this we have a very 
close approach to the new Ih-opositional Forms. Speaking of 
Propositions, he says : — 

(rt) ** In the case where both terms of a proposition arc oolleotive 
entities, identity and diversity may have place : — 

1. Between any individual referred to by ono term, and any individual 
referred to by the other. Ex. The identity between equiangular and 
equilateral triangles. 

2. Between any individual referred to by one term and any Ofle Of a 

part only of the individxials referred to by the other term. B*. The 
identity between quadrupeds and swimming animals. Whohever a 
term is intended to be applied to any individual referred tto by a 
common name, that term is called universal, WhereVs^ It is intended 
to be applied to any one of a x>art only of such individnils, the term is 
called partial. ' ^ * 

* Ars ChyUandi^ e* vi* sections 37 el seq, u 

* See the editori4 references in Hamilton, Logie, iv,, 4ppmd4m V. (tf), p. 

208, Vin. A. p, 37«, X. p. 442. . > » > 
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In affirmative propositions, unicersality is ascribed to the first term 
by prefixing to the common name the words or aw//, to the second 
term by the word any ; but, in the latter case, it seems necessary to 
express identity more distinctly than by the simple copula is ; by some 
such expression as is the same as. In the same propositions, partiality 
is ascribed to the first term by the words some or some one (in Latin 
aliqais) ; to the last term by the same words when the first term is 
partial ; by the word a when the first is universal. Ex. : 

Every horse is a quadruped ($)artial). ^ 

Some quadrupeds (partial) are some flying animals (partial). 

Every equiangular triangle (universal) is the same as any equilateral 
triangle (universal). 

In negative propositions, universality is ascribed in the same mannei*, 
as also partiality to the first tenn ; but in the case of the first term 
being universal, the negative sign (in the English language) must be 
comHned with the sign of extent of the second, in order to avoid 
ambiguity. Ex. gr, : 

Every horse (universal) is no cow (partial or universal). 

Some quadrupeds^ (partial) are not flying animals (partial). 

Every equiangular triangle (universal) is the same as no isosceles 
triangle (universal er partial). 

Simple propositions, considered in regard to tlio alcove relations, may 
therefore be either affirmative or negative ; and each term may be either 
universal or partial. These propositions arc, therefore, reducible to 
the eight following forms, in which, in order to abstract every idea 
not connected with the substance of each siiecies, I have expressed the 
two terms by the letters X and Y, their identity by the mathematical 
sign sss, diversity by the sign ||, universality by the words in toto^ and 
partiality by the words ex pa^,He. These forms arc : — 

1. X in toto ==. Y ex parte. 

2. X in toto II Y ex parte. 

3. X in toto = Y in toto. 

4. X in toto II Y in toto. 

5. X ex parte — Y ex parte. 

6. X ex parte || Y cx parte. 

7. X ex parte ~ Y in toto. 

8. X ex parte || Y in toto.” 

( Bentham rejects Some X is all Y, so^nr X is not all Y, as identical 
with cUl X is some Y, and all X is mi some Y. lie retains : (1) All 
isoMi (2) aU is some; (3) all is not all or some ; (4) s(yrm is some ; (5) 
some is not some^ But beyond thus stating these propositional forms, 
he attempts UO application of them in the science of Logic, except to 
say that the 4 >rdmary rules regarding distribution are not correct, imd 
that for convelr8icn> which he regards as a conversive syllogism,’* the 
extent of the^toihns should always be distinctly expressed. — {Outline 
qfLogiCt chap* vifi. p, 130 et seq.) • - 

§ 417. As early is 1833, Hamilton had recognised the 
necessity for ^fuantifying the predicate in affirmative propo- 
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Ritioiis. TIiiR appears from the exposition of the Inductive 
Syllogism given by him in the contribution to the Edinburgh 
Remew in April of that year. Therein is the principle 
assumed and applied. Before 1840, he had become con- 
vinced of the necessity of applying it to negative Proposi- 
tions.^ 

{a) Uebcrweg rciiiaiks that the <jiiai*ti6 cation of the predicate “has 
been carried out by llaiii]Ttf>u on the l)a8is of assertions of Aristotle, and 
according to partial piecedcnts in the /jO(/iqtte on Vart de Penxer, and 
in Beneke.” — (Loijic, p, 219.) TJie tirst jioVtion of this statement is not 
exact ; the whole oidy .shows the small degree of attention which tJobor- 
weg has given to tlic sid)j(‘et ot the (pi.uitilication of the predicate and 
its history. 

^ II. A, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

INFISHENOE IMMEDIATE AND MEDIATE — IMMEDIATE (1) TERMINAL 

BQUIPOLLENCE (2) IMIOPOSITIONAL EQUIPOLLENCE SUBAL^ 

TRUNATION CONVERSION. 

§ 418. The third product of the Faculty of the Understand- 
ing is Inference. This is of two kinds— -Immediate and 
Mediate Inference, or Reasoning. The nature of each of 
those kinds of inference lies in wliat I would call necessary 
implication. As our basis we have a judgment, or judg- 
ments. As, in order to form the judgment, we advance from 
concepts or terms to their junction or disjunction; so, in in- 
ferenoe, we advance from a judgment or series of judgments 
to another founded on that or those. 

If we have but one judgment as a basis or ground, and 
if this yields another necessarily, as every judgment must, 
we have immediate inference. If wo have two judgments 
so related that they necessitate a third, we have Mediate 
Inference, or what is known as Reasoning. As an ex- 
ample of the former, we may take what is popularly known 
as the Conyersion of Propositions. Conversion arises when, 
retaining the same sub^^ and predicate, \ve inferentially 
piit the predicate in the place of the subject, and the 
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subject in the place of the predicate. Thus, if I say no 
planet is inhabited, I am entitled forthwith to say anything 
inhabited is not a planet. Or if I say every X is Y, I am 
entitled forthwith to say some Y is every X; or if every X 
be included under {som^ Y, then some Y includes every X 
Now these are cases of immediate inference, because I do not 
require to go beyond the terms ^or data of the proposition 
given to be able, or even necessitated, to affirm the other or 
consequent proposition. 

§ 419. Hamilton states the distinction between those two 
kinds of inference thus : Reasoning [better Inference] is 
the showing out explicitly that a proposition not granted or 
supposed is imj)licitly contained in something granted or 
supposed. What is granted or supposed is either a single 
proposition or more than a single proposition.” Immediate 
Inference arises when a second proposition is necessitated 
directly and without a medium by the first* In this species 
of inference tliere are only two notions and two propositions. 
In Mediate Inference, on the other hand, or Keasoning 
proper, there is the mediate eduction of one proposition out 
of the correlation of two others, and there are thus three 
collated notions.^ 

§ 420. While it may be admitted that there is a difference 
between Immediate and Mediate Inference, it seems to me 
that it would be a mistake to suppose that those processes 
are regulated by different laws. They are simply forms, less 
or more complex, of the same process, and they are regulated 
by the same laws. The Law of Identity, for example, applies 
as readily — nay, more proxiniately — to immediate inference 
as to mediate, and is truly the ground of both. If I say 
every A is B, or every covetous man is needy, I can say with 
formal necessity some A is B ; some, or this covetoas man, is 
needy. Hero I am really saying that if the whole is or is 
affirmed, the part is, or may bo stated as being also. There is a 
direct application of the principle of conltaining and contained. 
There is no need of any third and mediating teirm or proposi- 
tion in order to necessitate the conclusion, and this is truly 
all the difference between immediate and mediate inference. 
Tie law of inference or validity is the same in both 
If I say ^ h B — that is, a part of B, but 0 is a paii qf A, 

^ 1 Biscussiom, p. 661. 
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therefore, C is a part of apply precisely the same law 
as in the former case ; only here I directly apply it to a 
part of the whole (A), in order to make it clear that this part 
(0) is also part of B. The explicit .application of the law 
to a part of the inferior whole A, and through that to another 
part of the superior whole B, is merely an additional step in 
a process substantially iderftical with that of direct inference 
from whole to part. 

§ 421, The oases of immediate inference are varied ; and 
to this head may be reduced many logical processes which 
have not been considered as inferences at aU, but which 
are truly such. It is necessary to show that these are re- 
^ducible to a single head or principle, in the interest of a 
scientific logic. The practical use of their consideration is to 
bring out clearly what lurks in everyday statements, often 
without consciousness of it on the part of those making them. 

§ 422, Immediate Inference may bo divided into Terminal - 
and Propositional. The main form of Immediate Terminal 
Inference is Equipollence. Equipollonco is the complete agree- 
ment in meaning of two proi)ositions which are enounced in 
different forms of expression, so that, given the one form of ex- 
pression, we may translate this strictly into the other. This 
is obviously not so much a case of immediate inference — that 
is, inference grounded on the thought — as a case of recog- 
nised equivalence between two different forms of expression 
for the same concept, degree of quantity, or proposition. It 
may,,'^us be described as immediato terminal inference or 
equivalence, and properly belongs to the domain of Grammar. 
Here the postulate of logic imperatively ajq)lieH : State in a 
definite form of language what you definitely think as to 
meaning, quantity, and quality. The consideration of the 
Equipollentia of propositions has occupied a large space in 
Logic, especially since the time of William of Shyrewood 
and the date of the Summuke of Petrus Hispanus. But the 
whole discussion, while of grammatical and general import, 
is strictly ,extiu>* logical,* and only requires a passing 
reference* 

(a) ** is that by which two or more enunciatioxw, a 

negation mediate, are reduced to the same value of quantity and 
quality/’ — (Stier, Prmci^ Doctrince^ Tract, ii. p. *17. 1659.) 

§ ‘423. Equipollence in propositions arose very much from 
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the use of the negative particle in Latin, before signs of 
universality, and also before signs of negation. Thus, when 
we say non omnis {not every one), we mean some are not 
Omnis non^ every one not, means nuUuSy not any one. Non 
nullusj not none, means quidarn, some, Nullus non, none ftot, 
means every one; and so on. Thus, won omne peccatum est 
crimen, not every sin is a crime-^tliat is, some is not If we 
had said omne peccatmn non est crimen, wo should mean no 
sin is a crime, whicli is a very different proposition. Hamilton 
recognises Equipollence as a form of Immediate Inference ; 
but he restricts it considerably, and identifies it mainly with 
Double Negation. Thus, A is not not A, This is merely 
translating an affirmation into a double negation, an^ is, as^ 
he remarks, of merely grammatical import.^ 

(а) The forms of Equipollence have been expressed by the Latin 
logicians in mnemonic lines. Shyrewood, probably the oldest (died 
after 1249), gives: — 

“ iEqiii valent omnis, nullus non, non aliquis non ; 

Nullus, non ali(|uis, omnis non, sequiparantur ; 

Quidam, non nullus, non omnis non, sooiantur j 

Quidam non, non nullus non, non omnis, adlnerent. 

Or all together : — 

Pric Contradic, Post Contrar, Priu Postque Subalter.” 

(See also Lambert of Auxerre, quoted ii>..,Prantl, iii. 28.) 

Non omnis, qiiidain non. Omnis non quasi nullus. 

Non mdlus, quidam ; sed nulUis non valet omnis. . 

Non alter, neuter. Neuter non preestat uterque. 

(б) (1.) Sign of negation prefixed to a universal or particular sign im- 
plies the contradictory. 

(2.) Sign of negation placed after a universal sign implies the coi^trary. 

(3.) Sign of negation placed before and after a universal or paiHiicuIar 
sign implies the subaltern. 

Hence, (4.) when two universal negative signs are placed in the same 
expression, one in the subject and another in the predicate, then the 
first is equipollent to its contrary by the second rule, and the second 
to its contradictory by the first rule. — (Hispanus, i. 3, 2, 

f. 36 A. Prantl, iv. 44.) 

The forms of expression and rules have been repeated by logicians 
with very slight variations since the time of Hispanus. On the author- 
ship of these and other mnemonic lines, see below, p, 399. 

§ 424. (1.) The first and simplest form of Immediate Propmi- 
tional Inference is that of Subalternation or Eetoiotiemy ^ 
ally placed' under Conversion. This arises 
some from or restrict tho^quantity either of the siabje^^^^ 

1 Logic, iv. p. 269. 
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predicate, or both. Thus all X is F, therefore some X is Y, 
Some X is all Y, therefore some X is some Y, All X is all F, 
therefore some X is some F. Here some means some at least} 
This obviously proceeds on the Law of Identity of whole and 
part. Subalternation is commonly regarded as a form of 
opposition. It is really not so. There is no opposition be- 
tween all or the whole of class, and some of the same, pro- 
vided some be taken as meaning some at least. If some be 
taken as meaning some only, there is not only opposition, but 
contradiction. All men are civilised, and some only are civilised, 
are opposed as negatives and contradictories. 

§425, (2.) Conversion is commonly spoken of as a transposi- 
tion of terms — that is, of subject and predicate. It is this ; 
‘’buc It is so only through the necessity of inference or con- 
sequence. It is because from the original form of the propo- 
sition or convertend we can infer the same proposition or an 
equivalent in a new form, that conversion is possible. No 
conversion is true or real which is not strictly inferential, 
or dependent on a necessity of consequence. There is and 
can be no change, as is supposed, in the quantity of the 
terms, — no change from universal to particular in legitimate 
conversion. The warrant of the inference is in the original 
proposition, and in that Jitone ; lienee conversion is inference, 
and properly immediate inference. 

§ 426, Conversion arises only when the convertens, better 
conversa, follows necessarily from the given pro 2 :)osition or 
convertend. It is, in fact, a process from equal to equal. But 
this necessity can never bo accurately ascertained until the 
terms of the proposition are definitely — that is, in the case of 
Extension, quantitatively given. All conversion in extension 
supposes explicit quantification alike of subject and predi- 
cate; it is only thus that conversion is logically or scien- 
tifically possible, and that we can avoid the mistake of sup- 
posing a change or accommodation of terms different from 
the original, and in the interest of artificial processes and rules. 

§ 427. The canon of Conversive Inference may be thus 
stated : The predicate of a proposition, in so far as it is 
affirmed or dehied of the subject, may become subject to the 
brigihal or given subject, now predicate. Thus AllX is some Y; 
hence «ome F is all X, No X is any Y; therefore no Y is any X. 

1 Cf. Hamilton, Logic, App. p. 269. 
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(a) Conversion proceeds on the necessity of the consequence, through 
this, that the predicate is said of the subject. In this Conversion dif- 
fers from Syllogism and Enthymeme. Because it is necessary, it differs 
from the conversion of a particular negative, for although t^t may be 
transposition of subject and predicate, it is not conversion, because it 
is not a formal consequence. Whence it follows that conversion is a 
hypothetical, conditional, or rational proposition, whose antecedent is 
called the Converse (co??wrsr#), the consequent the Converting {con- 
vertens) ; and thciefore the proposition/ given to be converted {conver- 
tenda) is the converse, and the other through which it is converted 
the converting {conm rfevs ) — (Duns Scotus, In Universam Aristotelift 
Logicam Qa shorn s, J 71 An, Pr.y i. queest, xii.) 

§ 428. According to the ordinary logical doctrine, we have 
three kinds of Conversion. ( 1 .) Simple Conversion is that 
in which are preserved, in tlie converse, the qualify , 9 r»d ♦ 
quantity of the original proposition. Universal negatives 
and particular affiiinatives are thus convertible. Thus, no 
{not any) X is Y\ therefoie, iro {not any) Y is X, No horse 
is a biped; hence, no hip<d is a horse. Some men are tall; 
therefore, some tall things are men. Some animals are short’- 
ll ved; therefore, some short-lived are animals. Some X is Y ; 
therefore, some Y is X. 

§ 429. (2.) Gonrersio per aecidens, or Kara pipo$f is that in 
which the quality is piescrved, but the quantity is diminished. 
The universal, in a word, is convoftod into the particular of 
the same quality. All universal affirmatives are thus con- 
vertible — a,s, every 711071 is animal; therefore, some animal is 
ma7i. Every A is B ; therefore, some B is A. It is further 
held generally that where a universal affirmative is oott- 
vbrtible into a universal affiimative, or rather an affirmative 
proposition with a universal subject, this takes place, not by 
reason of the form, but of the matter — as, every man is capable 
of philosophy ; hence, every one capable of philosophy is a man ; 
otherwise, we might infer fiom every man is an animal^ that 
every animal is a man} This represents the OQXumon view of 
logicians on the point. 

§ 430. (3.) Conversion jijcr contrapositionem is simply through 
contradiction and then transposition of subject and predicate. 
In place of the subject of the proposition, we ha^ve the con- 
tarisdictory of the predicate laid down ; and in place of fie 
predicate, the contradictory of the subject. Thus, every man 
^ Cf, Mark Duneftj, InSt. Log., ii. 4. 
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t$ capable of being a grammarian ; hence, he who is not capable 
of being a grammarian is not a man. Every A is B ; therefore, 
everything that is not B is not A, Aristotle recognised this 
form of conversion, and called it indirect consecution in con- 
tradictories.^ This is a form of Equipollence. 

(a) FBcI sixaplicitor convertitur, EvA per accid, 

AstO per contra, sic fit convcrsio tota. 

—(Petrus Hispanua, /Simm., i. 24, p. 30 B, Prantl, iv. 43.) 

§ 431. The rules for these processes in the ordinary logical 
system are cumbrous, and, in several respects, inadequate. 
They do not always accomplish what tlit^y profess, and they 
often assum#^ other hidden i)rocesses which are necessary to 
^ their working. 

J *432. Conversion per accidens is applied to A and E. 
But in neither case is the process a scientific one. To take 
A, as has T)een pointed out, conveision per accidens is not a 
conversion of A, but of the particular included in A. Thus : 
all X is F, is converted into some F is X, But soine Y is X 
is the direct converse of some X is F, and only indirectly of 
all X is Yf because all X includes some X, This is not pro- 
perly conversion, but Immediate Inference of Subalternation, 
because all is^ some is. 

The conversion of Oj some X is not F, is done by Contra- 
position — attaching the not to the prcidicatc. This is rather 
evading conversion than accomplishing if. llicre is a change 
of terms. Neither Conversion by Limitation nor by Contra- 
position is a self-sufficient Tlierc is always in each 

another process implied, but not unfolded/^ 

§ 433. Aqpording to Hamilton, the first great source of 
error in the ordinary doctrine of Conversion is that the 
quantities are not converted with the quantified terms. 
I^ogicians have looked at the naked terms of the proposition ; 
whereas the terms with which they ought to have dealt, are 
the terms as 4^antified in the original proposition. When we 
say alt plant i$ organised j we ought not to consider merely 
plant and onganised in the conversion, but the quantity of 
each term as well The moment we do this, the so-called 
limitation of all to some disappears ; for it was all and some to 
begin with, dhd we can say by Simple Conversion some organ- 
ised is all plant. The quantity of the proposition in Conver- 
1 Top, til, 8. * a Loyky kgp. v. (f) p. 275. 
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sion is thus shown to remain always the same* That of the 
Converse is exactly equal to that of the convertend or original 
proposition. Logicians, looking only to the quantity of the 
subject, and not considering that the predicate has always a 
quantity in thought as well, called the one proposition uni- 
versal, and the other particular, whereas in quantity they 
were precisely equivalent — All 2^ is [some) Y is precisely 
equivalent to Some Y is all X, It is not maintained that this 
express quantification of the predicate is always necessary in 
ordinary thouglit and language. It is sufficient if the predi- 
cate be as extensive as the subject, which every affirmative 
judgment must assume. Whether it be in itself more exten- 
sive is generally of little moment. But as soon as we have 
to find its immediate implicate by Conversion, we must*«£Biv " 
the quantity of the predicate which subsists in thought to be 
explicitly stated. This being done, all Conversion of Propo- 
sitions becomes one— simple, natural, and thorough-going. 
There can be no doubt that Hamilton has for the first time 
clearly shown the true character of Conversion, its requisite, 
and its rule. Wherever thought needs to seek the converse 
of a proposition, its best, easiest, and most scientific way is to 
conform to the simple jirinciple which Hamilton has given. 

§ 434 The table of llamilton, wit) 'the Eight Propositional 
Forms, shows at a glance the convertibility of eacli : 

AfA, All X is all Y = AfA. 

(A) Afl, All X is some Y = IfA. 

IfA, Some X is all Y = Afr. 

(I) Ifl, Some X is some Y =3lfL 
(E) An A, Any X is not any Y = AnA. 

AnI, Any X is not some Y = InA. 

(0) InA, Some X is not any Y = A n I. 

Ini, Some X is not some Y = Ini. 

(a) The attempts at modifying the current doctrine of conversion by 
the older logicians are cm ions and suggestive. 

Universal Negative is twofold,— (1 ) in which the predicate is distrib- 
uted, as no man han as^, (2) in which the predicate is not distributed, 
as when the predicate precedes the negation, as omnia homo animal non 
eat {every man it not animal,) 

In the first case, the conversion is simple, as every mppodtum in the 
subject is remov<^d from it in the predicate, so every awppodtum in the 
predicate is removed from it in the subject. 
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In the second case, there cannot be simple conversion, as every phcenix 
is not animal {omnis phcerix animal non eHi)y therefore, Honie animal is 
not %thcRnix, This accidens. — (Duns Scotus, In Aw. Pr., L. i. c. xii.) 

The particular affirmative proposition is of two sorts, (1) with the 
predicate discrete, as some man is Socrates, This cannot be converted 
simply, but only per accidens into one singular, Socrates is a man. But, 
with addition, this can be converted simply, as afujnid quod est Socrates 
est homo. Such a particular implies a universal from the terms trans- 
posed, as some man is therefore, all which is Socrates is man. 

This does not hold in divine things, as, this essence is the father ^ 
therefore, everything which is this divine es'<ence is the father. The son is 
this divine essence, and he is not the father. I'his consequence is, 
therefore, not formal. — (Duns Scotiis, In An. Pr.^ L. i. c. xiii.) 

Scotus recognises a particular afrirmativc proposition with a distrib- 
uted predicate, as some moon is every moon {<ptan1am luna est omnis 
Zw7ia).^_,This can be simply converted, every moon is (the) moon. Here 
** “ilhe predicate stands for every one of its supposita ; the subject for one 
su2)pos%tfti/mi and these are equivalent. — {I hid.) 

{h) ASqualis vero est subjectus terminus prtvdicato, ut si quis dicat 
**homo risibilis est ” ; ut vero id quod subjcctuin est majus possit esse 
priedicato, nulla prorsus enuntiationc contingit, ipsa onim pra‘dicata 
natura minora esse non patitur. — (Boethius, Jut rod, ad Syll, Gat.j p, 
562. Prantl, i. p. 696.) 

(c) Mark Duncan argues against simple conversion of Particular Nega- 
tive thus : Some man is not stone ; e converso, some stone is not man. 
This is not formally good. E’er, by parity of conversion, if some animal 
is not man, some man is not animal ; therefore some stone is not man, not 
because some man is not st^'>, but because no man is stone. — (Inst, Log,, 
L. ii. c. V. § 5.) 

(d) The particular affirmative is not converted per ronfrapositionem — 
Something intelligent is man ; something not man is not intelligeid . — 
(Shyrowood. Prantl, iii. 15.) 

On Conversion, see especially Marsilius von Ingheii. — (Prantl, iv. 97.) 

§ 435. Some logicians, among others Thomson, regard the 
following as cases of Immediate Negative Conceptions. A 
statement made in a positive prediciate regarding a subject 
inference, implies a statement regarding its opposite, or con- 
tradictory. The bodily organistn is material ; this implies that 
it is not immaterial. All human virtues are not without alloy 
or imperfection. This implies that all human virtues are short 
of their type^ and that a perfect act of virtue is not within the 
power of man. These are virtually the same statements, but 
they are made from different points of view, and they may be 
supposed to bring opt what is implied in the original state- 
ments. It is clear, however, that, unless in the case of the 
simple contradictory, there is here no purely formal inference* 
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It is either a case of the same predicate in other words ; or of 
a predicate implied through a medium or process of reasoning. 
All actual human virtues may be imperfect, without the com 
sequence that all possible virtues of man are so. There is no 
immediate connection between those two statements. This 
so-called form of immediate inference, in so far as it is non- 
contradictory, comes properly und^ the head of Equipollenoe, 
— being purely terminal. 

§ 436. Immediate Inference through Determination.— De- 
termination means adding a predicate or term to a notion, so 
as to make it more specific or determinate. We determine 
every time we proceed from higher genera to lower species. 
Thus, an animal is like ourselv>es a sentient creature ; th<ejefore|^ 
an animal struck cnr wounded is a creature in suffering like our- ^ 
selves. There is here no purely formal immediate inference ; 
the connection between a sentient creature, struck or 
wounded and suffering, is known through induction, and is 
here inferred through a major. Bentiency, woUndedy Sufferingy 
are after observation associated or connected, but the con- 
cept of the one does not necessarily lead in any way to that of 
the other. 

§ 437, Immediate Inference by Complex Conceptions, — This 
arises when the subject and predicate that is, the entire pro- 
position, is added comprehensively to the original conception 
Thus, the molecule of sand consists of silicon and oxygen i 
fore, the analysis of the molecule of sand into those elements would 
be an analysis of a molecule, Not, certainly, of a moleeUle, 
meaning any molecule, but simply of the molepule of s^d. 
But to call this an inference, immediate or other, is WsiiriplA 
misnomer. It is a mere tautology. The dpctrihe of 
ponibles, with the old logicians, and the proppsitionail impli- 
cates unfolded according to their rules, were much bottefe 
grounded than this. 
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IMMEDIATE INFERENCE OPrOSITION — CONTRARY AND 

CONTRADICTORY. 

§ 438. Since it may happen that wliat is may be enun- 
ciated as if it were not, and what is not as if it were, and 
what is as if it were, and wliat is not as if it were not ; 
further, as this applies equally to the present and to other 
times, therefore it is lawful to deny all those things which 
any one has affirmed, as well as to affirm those things which 
any one has denied. Whence it appears that to every affirma- 
tion is opposed a negation, to every negation an affirmation ; 
let this be' contradictiosj (ttVTt< 5 f>acrt?), the affirmation and nega- 
tion of the opposite. But I call opi)Osed that which is of 
the same concerning the same, not the species alone of one 
exptession.^' ^ 

§ 439. Aristotle here raises a very important and fundamental 
^estion. We seek frequently to deny or contradict, to state 
Ihe' opposite of a given proposition. The question arises. 
How can we best do so? In other words, how are we to 
make a statement which shall deny a given statement or 
proposition without doing more than exactly denying it— 
that is, without doing more than is logically required of us? 
Out of this need or question arises what is called the doctrine 
of the Opposition of Propositions. And this is one of the 
most impoitahfand also one of the nicest points in Logic. It 
depends essiehtially on the negation or negative proposition 
whioh Js striOtV implied in any advanced or given proposi- 
tioUi The proposition we advance may be an affirmatiye. 
In this case, wiiat we have to look for is the negative wliich 

'^DcInttC.^. 
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will precisely deny it, and do nothing more. The proposition 
advanced may be a negative. In this case, what we have to 
, look for is the affirmative which will directly confront and 
conflict with it, and which, if established, will render it tm- 
tenable. These propositions will be regarded as opposites 
of varioTis kinds, and the tost of them in each case will be 
the strictness of the Immediate ^Inference with which, as 
negatives or affirmatives, they are implied in and follow from 
the original proposition. He wlio makes a statement is bound 
to accept all that which it logically implies, and only that 
which it logically implies, — in affirmation, therefore, to e;x- 
olude the immediately involved negation ; in negation to 
exclude the immediately conflictive affirmation. 

§ 440. In dealing with this point, it may be well tolst^cif^ 
generally, before proceeding to detail, the main forms and 
features of the Opposition of propositions. This will be found 
to admit of degrees. Let us take, first, universal affirmative 
and universal negative propositions. If it is said that every 
X is Tf I can deny this by saying that no X is T. Or^ to 
take a concrete example, — if it is said that every planet is 
inhabited^ this may be denied by saying that no planet is 
inhabited. Now, look at these two propositions. The one, 
every planet is inhabited^ is a universal'affirmative ; the other, 
no planet is inhabited, is a universal negative. They agree in 
quantity, but they differ in quality. They are both universals : 
they speak of the whole of the subject ; but the one is affirma- 
tive, and the other negative. * The opposition, therefore, here 
is tolerably complete; for the one affirms universally of the 
subject, or affirms of the whole subject; the other denies 
universally of the subject, or of the whole subject. Yet this 
is not the liighest or the extreme form of opposition. For 
while the assertion or the truth of the one proposition implies 
the denial or the falsity of the other, the denial or the falsity 
of the one does not imply the affirmation or the truth of the 
other. Thus it cannot possibly be asserted or be true that 
every planet is inhabited, and that no planet is inhabited ^ ^that 
every X is F, and that no X is Y. If the former of these 
statements be true, the latter is false. But the denial of the 
former statement does not imply the truth of the latter, 
may be false that every planet is inhabited^ yet it does not 
follow that all Janets are not inhabited ; for if even one 
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or some planets were not inhabited, it would be false that every 
one is. All, therefore, which I have to prove or assert in 
order to deny that every X is Y, is not that every X is not Y, 
but only that some X is not Y, And if I did not see this in 
an argument, and did not keep by it, I should simply be giv- 
ing up my fair logical position and advantage. This kind of 
opposition between Propositions is what is called Contrary 
Opposition, or the Opposition of Contraries. It holds only 
between A and E. 

§ 441. But there is still another and a stronger degree of 
opposition between propositions tlian this. This degree con- 
sists in such a contrast or opposition, that if the one propo- 
sition be true, the other is necessarily false; or if the one 
'*p%)Osition be false, the other is necessarily true. Or, to put 
it in ^logical language, if the one proposition be affirmed, its 
opposite must be denied ; or if the one proposition be denied, 
the other must necessarily be affirmed. This mutual relation 
holds only when the opposing propositions differ alike in 
quantity and in quality. Thus, we may say, — (A) every 
planet is inJiahited^ and in opposition wo may say, (0) some 
planets are not inhahited. If it bo true that every planet is 
inhabited, it is false that some arc not, • If it be false that 
every planet is inhabitSd, then it is at least true^that some are 
not. In other words, the truth of the one proposition implies 
the falsity of the other ; and the falsity of the one implies the 
truth of the other. So it is also with E and I — universal neg- 
ative and particular affirmative. This form of opposition is 
called Gontradiotory Opposition; it is the strongest or the 
extreme form known to Imman thought. It is absolutely 
instipoTable. No compromise, no conciliation is possible 
between those two forms of statement, — of affirmation and 
hegatipn,— of yes and Between Contrary Propositions 
there is a possible medium or middle position; we do not 
heoessarily pass from the one to the other, — from all io none, 
^we may rest m But in the ease of contradictory 

opposition; there is no such medium or resting-place possible. 
Between saying that every one is, and that sojne are not,—vre 
cainhqt Slid a comp or resting-place for thought. These 
^statemente a^ exclusive of each other. Hence it 

ds laid down as ah operative log^^^ rule — that is, a supreme 
law of human thinking-— that there is no medium or mi4llle 
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between contradictory propositions. This is called the law 
of Excluded Middle between Contradictories. Colitradiotory 
opposition holds ^between A and 0, and E and 1. 

§ 442. It is right to say that these two kinds of opposition 
— Contrary and Contradictory — hold in relation not only to 
Propositions but to Terms or Notions. Thus, e.g,f hlach 
and white are contrary terms, for aiv object cannot be both at 
once ; and tliore may be objects that are neither the one nor 
the other. A stone cannot be both ; but a feeling^ or a desire^ 
or a volition cannot bo either the one or the other. 

Again, organised and non-organised cannot be applied to the 
same thing in one act of conception or judgment ; and there is 
nothing, in extreme logical exactness, of which we can Jj^ink, 
which does not fall under the one head or the other. So t^at ‘ 
these notions exhaust the whole sphere of the thinkable. 

Being and non-heing^ for example, are absolute contradic- 
tories, to those who understand the meaning of the terms. 
There is no possibility of conciliating these by a medium or 
middle notion. Nothing can at once he and not-he; to say 
that those are the same because the term being occurs in the 
second half of the thought, is arbitrarily to leave out the 
difference expressed by not, and thus say that there is a 
unity when ygu have merely abolistied 4ie real difference — z.e., 
changed the terms. This aj)]^] cation, however, of negation to 
concepts seems to me to bo a secondary one, grounded on the 
negation properly expressed in the judgment, and transferred 
for the sake of brevity and grammatical purposes to language. 

(a) That the same, in the same reference, at the same time, should 
belong and not belong to the same thing is impossible. This is the 
most certain of all principles ; foi it is impossible that any otte can 
ceive as the same being and not-being. Wherefore, all recall demon- , 
stration to this nltimate belief, — {Met, iv. 3.) Aristotle says— ri ahro 
&fM Kal KariL rh auro, because aflirmation and negation of the same thing 
or the one after the other, or the one in respect of the other, there may 
be. If the same, at the same time, and in the same thii^g, could both 
be and not be, and in reason be affirmed and denied, all things would 
be mixed, and nothing stable. There would be no spedes which you 
could define as universal; there would be no necessity, upthhagW wMch 
the nature is not to be both one way and another. To bUtSim 'tiruth 
would be to follow^ the flying v%T6jx^va Mtceiu) ; but the nature 
of intelligence to faitelligise unity. The sublation this principle, 
that is, nOU^contra^ction, is the abolition of cognitW afid of reality.— 
(Of. Met, iv. 3-7, x|. 6, and Trendelenburg, M, Log, § ^.) 
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§ 443. There is a good deal of misconception prevalent re- 
garding the true character and import of Contradictory and 
Contrary Opposition, whether as regards propositions or con- 
cepts. People talk in a vague and inaccurate manner about 
these two kinds of opposition, and continually confound 
them. But the truth is that Contradictory Opposition means 
an absblute or irreconcilable opposition, while Contrary 
Opposition does npt. If a beggar asks me for a halfpenny, 
and I say 7^, or I shall give you none^ I should be properly 
understdod to say absolutely wowe, not even one halfpenny. 
If I gave him a halfpenny, he would have something— what 
is positive ; if I gave him no halfpenny, he would have 
nbthipg — what is negative. This seems tolerably clear, 
are told that Contradictory Opposites are equally 
positive, or real ; that halfpenny and no-halfpenny, or penny 
and no-penny, are equally positive in thought and in reality. 
I am perfectly certain that the beggar does not think so. 
The assumption underlying this view must be, that we 
cannot negate except by putting something positive on 
the other side. We cannot say no halfpenny without im- 
ply ing a farthing, or a penny, or a sixpence, or something 
of that sorti Now I venture to think this a total miscon- 
ception of the nature\of negation. We may deny, and 
deny absolutely, without supposing or implying a positive 
at #11. We do so in every case of Contradictory Negation. 
The apparent exceptions are really cases of an inferior kind 
of pppdsition—Contrary Opposition. E,g., to take number. 
We say and two are opposites. When we deny or 
neg#tf phe, when we say there is not one, we may of 
copi^se: be supposed to mean there is more than one— ^there 
are : twp. ; We here, however, first of all suppose that the 
thing We speak of is and may of course be numbered. We 
regfirij, iV#s ;^o:piiilg under a class, and as belonging to some 
person of ^th#t class — viz., number — either one, two, three, 
or Ibur, fBpt two or three is not the true contradictory 
oi pne^; — not even one — not any; and in the 

depiSfl^ h^ nothing, we simply sweep abso^ 

Ittiely away;ig'^^^ contradictory denial; and here 

thSr^ and no positive notmn , J#i^ 

■ of this distihl^ipV^, 

seen #e momei^^^'^ come to deal, with a philosophy 
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professes to construct all thought and reality by the law of 
contradiction, which alleges that the contradictory actually 
passes into its opposite, and so passing forms knowledge and 
reality. Nothing can be more futile, and even meaningless, 
than such a pretension. When we abolish or supersede the 
law of contradietion, we abolish all knowledge, we reduce 
everything to chaos. 

§ 444. True logical opposition, whether contrary or contra- 
dictory, is an opposition of quality in concepts, and as such 
it is independent of time. But when we apply opposition to 
experience, the element of time necessarily comes into con- 
sideration. A subject of a judgment may be quite capable of 
contraries in successive times — as a body at reM and in motion. 
And so of contradictories even, — for what lives p^s^tow*' 
what dots not live ; what feels into what does not feel. This, 
however, in no way affects the laws regulating what is 
ideally contrary or contradictory. It only modifies their 
application. It makes not the slightest difference in the 
concepts of the qualities as different, or oven in the fact of 
their difference as a matter of experience. 

§ 445. Opposition in propositions, as founded oi; opposi- 
tion in qualities of things, and in their ooncepts^ is of 
those qualities or concepts which difKir the most in the same 
genus. In colour we have the various forms of colour, such 
as black and white ; in the sensible sphere we have pleasure 
and pain, heat and cold, light and darkness, motion and re^ 
&c.; in the moral sphere, and evil, avarice, prodigality i 
in the intellectual sphere, belief, doubt, unbelief In other 
words. Contraries are positive concepts which exclude eaph 
other from a subject capable of them.^ 

§ 446. The older logicians recognised different grounds in 
the opposition of judgments. Some they regarded as opposed 
materially, others formally. In this, indeed, they fpilowed 
Aristotle.^ The chief principle of difference is, that material 
opposites admit of a medium, while formal opposites do not. 
The application of this principle is not always quite clear; 
but probably concepts under a genus, as red, green, y$UoWy 
ncA and poor, &c., might be regarded as materially opposed) 
seeing that apy one of these affirmed and denied as apredir 

1 Of. dot, vi., Met, vi. 10. ^ - 

2 See heint, vi., Be Soph. Blench,, v., An. Pr., iLM. 
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cate would admit of a medium. The object might be neitfier 
one nor other of two, yet something else under the genus. 
In formal opposition, affirmation and mere negation — 2 * 5 , or 
is*not — ^there is no medium, as rich and not rich The same 
is affirmed and denied of the same in name and thing. In 
modern language we should say that the former kind of 
opposition depends on difference of intuition, this being 
ultimately referable to the constitution of the outer and 
inner faculties of observation and reflection ; while the 
latter depends on the simple application of the formula of 
non-contradiction . 

But the truth is, that all opposition depends for its force 
ultimately on Contradiction. The iiist in every genus, as 
‘*ArlKh;otle remarks, is the measure of the rest. Contradiction 
is the first, simplest, and truest form of opposition. Con- 
tradiction is, therefore, tlie measure' of all opposition. White 
is opposed to black through intuition, but the intuition is 
founded on the implied difference or contradiction of white and 
noUwhite, The world is either eternal^ or the work of chance^ or 
the work of intelligence. This division is primarily through 
the contradictory — The world is either eternal or non-eternal — 
that is, it had a beginning in chance or in intelligence} 

§ 447. Now the question arises as to the possibility of a 
middle or uniting term. In the case of Contraries, as they 
belong to the same genus, they may be conceived as each a 
species of the genus — e.g., white and black is each a species 
of colour, as pleasure and pain is each a species of sensation. 
In the case of Contradictories, affirmation and negation of on© 
and the same attribute may be regarded as included under 
Consciousness. But this is tho genus of the acts of mind ; it 
is not the genus, properly speaking, of the attribute affirmed 
and denied, as sensation is the genus of pleasure and pain. 
The attribtite and its contradictory negation do not come 
tinder the same genus. The attribute and its contrary nega- 
tion do so. This genus may be said to unite in a sense the 
two contraries ; but the position and the negation of the same 
attribute cannot be so united. 

§ 448. It follows from this that, while in Contrary opposi- 
tion the mutual exclusion of the attributes is through two 
positive attributes, the mutual exclusion of the attributes in 
1 Of. Aristotle, Mei,^ x., and Duncan, Jnst. Log.^ i. 18. 
z 
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Contradictory opposition is not necessarily through two posi** 
tive attributes, but* through a positive attribute and its Bate 
negation — ^the mere absence of it. Hence, when I negate 
contradictorily, I do not necessarily posit another attribute in 
the pladfe of the negated attribute ; I only absolutely take it 
away. I negate, c.^., contradictorily sensation, I say 
subject is insentient^ or it is incape ble of vision. Here 1 put 
nothing in the place of the sensation or the vision negated ; 

I merely leave the subject of which I speak to be referred to 
any one in the sphere of possible predicates — the only limit 
to this being that the predicate is compatible with the nature 
of the subject, whatever that may be. The negation affirms 
nothing beyond the indefinite possibility of some other com- 
petent predicate. * * ~ 

In the case of Contraries, affirmation and negation differ. 
Here I am dealing with a class of things abeady constituted* 

I am dealing with opposites or the greatest opposites in that 
class. I affirm one of them ; I necessarily deny the other. I 
say this figure is a square, it is not a circle ; this sensation is 
pleasurable, it is not painful. Here I select, as it were, among 
the members of a constituted genus. But what of n%ation ? 
Suppose I say of the sensation, it is not painful, or of an 
object of vision, it is not green, Db these necessarily put 
anything in the place of the attribute negated? I have made 
the object I speak of more determinate, in the sense of having 
excluded it from a particular predicate in the class to which 
it belongs. But that is all. The sensation mfey be either 
pleasurable or indifferent. The object seen is Som6» Other 
colour. But I do not by this act say definitely what otheit; 
colour it is. It is not green; it may be red, mitue, or 
— since it must be one or other. That I know indepen^utili|r. 
But all that my negation of the particular attribute 1 

is that some predicate of colour may be attribustied tea'll J 
beyond this indefinite possibility nothing is implied* i 
§ 449. Accordingly, while it is true that ev^ry detii^rmina- 
tion is a negation, the contrary is not true that every jaegation » 
is a determination. A negation is a determinatidu onlyin >th6 
sense o{ excluding from a particular attribute, al^d leaving the* 
subject to belieferred to some other class, or to, be cl^thed'lsit^ 
some other a^ribnte not specified* I'he negatmn Itself dues ^ 
not fix anythfcg, — does not really determine,— unless where 
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we have already restricted the sphere of predication to two 
possibilities, which supposes the principle of Non -Contra- 
diction. If the possible predicates be more, wq know only 
that the subject is in one or other — a case, in fact, of 9 ontrary 
disjunction. And contrariety itself, as restricted to the species 
under a class, supposes also the principle of Non-Contradio- 
tion ; for this class must iirst of all by it be discriminated 
from other classes. 

§ 450. As to a medium between two Contradictories, the 
very conception of its possibility is precluded. Affirmation 
and negation of the same attribute in respect of the same 
subject are not only impossible; they are irieconcilable by 
any third notion, for the reason either that tlie subject of the 
•‘predication itself has been sublated, as A /«, A is not, or that 
the attribute and its contradictory opposite abolish the attri- 
bute itself, as oryanised and non-organised. 

“ In all attributions,” says Aristotle, “ where there is no con- 
tradiction, although even the definitions are substituted for 
names, and where the attributes are in Ihe subject by them- 
selves and not by accident, we can always, without deceiving 
ourselves, apply absolutely the isolated attributes to the 
thing. Nevertheless, n<jn-being, simply because it is rational, 
cannot with truth be expressed as being; for the thought 
which we form of it is not that it is, but on the contrary, tWt 
it is not” ^ 

§j»451* Opposites are thus, according to Aristotle, of two 
kinds, Imtne^ate and Mediate. 

The Immediate Contraries (e.c.. Contradictories) are such 
that one of them must necessarily be in those things in which 
it can naturally be, or of which it is predicated. These have 
nothing intermediate. Thus, number must be odd or even* 
B!ore there is nothing intermediate — no middle. 

J 452» MMiAte Contraries, on the other hand, have some- 
thing intermediate, in which one of them need not be inherent. 
Thus, hlw^ and u>Mte are both predicable of body, yet it need 
not be either. Bmuty and strength are predicable of man, but 
he need not pdsiess either. The intermediate is sometimes 
named, as pale, with regard to black and white* 

The intermediate again is sometimes the negation of 
eatremas, as what is n^th^er good nor had, just nor unjust j 
J Be c. xi. § II. 
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§ 4:53. Out of this hint of a discrimination of media 
traries, logicians following Aristotle explicitly developed thh 
distinction between the media forma and the rmdivM iidh 
jectum. The middle form in contrary opposition is found 
when of the extremes in their nature predicable of an object 
it is yet neither, but, it may be, a third of the same class, as 
red is a middle form between whitt diXiA blacky exiA body may 
be neither of the two latter, but the first mentioned. This 
is called the middle from participation of the extremes. v 

The middle subject is found when of two contrary predicates 
neither is applicable to the subject, as and neither 
of which is applicable to soul ; or blind and seeing^ neither of 
which is applicable to stone. The middle subject is sc^^called 
from a negation of the extremes. The middle form was said’ 
to have an application in all or most contrarios^ tod the Ob- 
ject middle was said to be given in all opposites, contradictories 
alone excepted.^ 

§ 454. The question thus arises, — Can we have a form 
of opposition that is so extensive as to include every 
ject^ as well as to exclude every forma medica l If we take 
the abstract formula of contradiction or Immediate Con- 


trariety already given, we should haye something like this : 
A — any given subject whatever either B or not- B, 
Everything we definitely conceive — every concept we can 
make — falls, under one or other of those heads. to 
longs to this definite class of things or thoughts, or it dees 
not. This is obviously an allowable form of thought about 


things or concepts. 


A lies in 



or not-B. 


But thiskind 


of opposition is only truly possible beween a definite in- 
definite class of things, regarded as predioat0S. And the 
moment we substitute for A any subject whatever, a definite 
concrete subject, we have an illustration of Immediate -Opn* 
trariety, and consequently of the possibility of a fuddmip 
jectuniyOr subject that is neither, because incapable of 
other. As, ammaZ is either organised or ll^ut 

volition is neither, as belonging to a sphere indapahle of 
one or the other. It would thus seem that the only absolutely 

i Compare Zalmrella, /w Ub. PrMcammt. Talmtm. Optirtt 
Franecfurtif pp. 1^, 670. * 
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ppmpreiiensive contradictory— that which excludes every tnedta 
jbrimj and at the same time includes every medium subjectum— 
is the abstract formula, A is either B or not-B^ translated into 
the most abstract of all concepts, being and not being ^ 
we should have A — any subject whatever — either is or is not. 
There is her© np medium possible, either of form or of sub- 
ject. For between the and the is not there is no middle 
form, and nothing whatever can escape lying within one or 
other of those terms, being and non-being. 

\a) The following passages contain the essential points of the doctrine 
of Aristotle on the subject of Opposition : — 

Contradiction lies essentially in this, that in the negation of what is 
affirmHi, and in the affirmation of what is denied, no middle or third 
can intervene. There is thus the mere or simple negation of the other. 
These propositions are said to be contradictorily opposed, — &vri<pariKm 
duTtKelfiepcu. Thus, every man is white ; not every man is white — that 
is, some man is not white. But if you oppose every man is white to 
no man is white f this amounts to more than mere negation, for it asserts 
something new, and this is as far as possible different from the other, 
and is manifestly contrary opposition — ivayrtws hvTiKflfKvov. 

Those which in the same genus are the most distant from each other 
are deffned Contraries. — {Cat. , vi. ) 

1 say, therefore, that affirmation is contradictorily opposed to nega- 
tion* eniinciation is universally significant, the other 

is not universally so in the same thing itself, as every man is white, 
not ev^ry mxin is white [that is, some man is not whiteh no man is 
" white, some man is white. There is contrary opposition when there is 
' affirmation of the universal and negation of the same universal, as aU 
mim i^ is white; every man is just, no man is just, 

t These, therefore, cannot be both true at the same time. — (jPe /w^., vii.) 

Contradiction suffers no middle, Contraries admit a middle. — \Met,, 

Contradiction is opposition, in which nothing intervenes between the 
twofold by itself; but i)art of the contradiction is ;one 

a^uubtloni^^^^b^ something is drawn to something, the other 

negation, by which something is removed from something.— Bost,, 

Y '.' All (K}nt]:uH holds, must be either in the same genus, or 

lll .cont^ or be genera themselves. Thus white axid htack 

jll^e the^ji!ia^ of colour ; justice and injustice in contrary genera— 
and and had are themselves genera. But 
ix^th examples here giyen, justice and injudice are as 

'much in '^0' ^ as black and white are,— in that, to wit of 

.^(U^ and bad may also be referred to atun gtnuSy 

viz*, qiaxUtjy, So tl^t come to be the opposites of the ^ 

i^d thus^t^ by the forma media, 

TO paralyses the strictness of the predii^tloni^all 
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through contraries. The middle subject to be found in all eontraries 
is really that which distinguishes Contrary from Contradictory Opposi* 
tion, as Aristotle himself virtually says. The opposition of ABSrxnation 
and Negation is, he tells us, different from all the other modes of opposi- 
tion, since in it alone it is always necessary that the one should be true 
and the other false. This is not always necessary in contraries, nor in 
Relatives, nor in Habit and Privation. Health and dishaae. are con- 
traries, yet neither of them is necessarily true or false; dovhU and 
hcdf axe relatives ; sight and hlindness illustrate Habit and Privation } 
yet neither of these is necessarily true or false. What is predicated 
without conjunction is not necessarily either true or false, and all the 
above named are predicated without conjunction. It is clear from 
this that contrariety icsts all through upon the assumption that we 
are dealing with things classed. The subject in contrariety may be 
a class notion, or it may be an individual, and the sphere of our predi- 
cation is limited to classes or qualities that may as a matter of /act Of 
experience belong to it. The subjects spoken of are supposed to have 
natures or constituent qualities which distinguish them from oth^r 
subjects, with different natures or qualities. Here, therefore, the 
Laws of Identity and Diversity aie assumed and employed, in refet- 
ence primarily to the subject of the proposition. This necessity of 
being true or false may appear to happen in contraries, but it is not sor 
“ Socrates is well,” “ Sociates is sick.” While Socrates lives, one will 
be true and the other false, but when he is dead both will be false. 
But in affirmation and negation, one is always either true or false, as 
Socrates is sick, Socmti^ is not sick. When he exists, one is either true 
or false ; when he is dead, one is either true^r false, A|ir that he is 
is false, but that he is not sick is true — (Of. Cat., x.) 

But it may be said that Socrates (h ad is no longer capable of dull- 
ness, and, therefoie, that the not-sick does not apply to him, any 
more than to a stone. And, therefore, that here the dead ot mb^ddlS* 
ing Socrates is a subject iim medium, and consequently that tre have imt 
a true contradictory. If we throw the matter into a hyput^eticsl 
form, ie., limit the sphere of the subject, — we may have 
within the same class of things, as Socrates, — a supposi^ 
ganism, — ^is either sick or not sick, wdl or ill. Tf Soerttt^ is Jjt 

eUher sick or not. He is not both, but he must be either. If 
alive, he has either a fever or not. Both cannot be true : M 

one is true, the other is false ; if one is false, the other 
the affirmation and negation of Aristotle here illustrated 
essentially from what is called Immediate Contrariety. 
is eUher even or odd. This payment is either just or 
object of a specific or known nature, and you are ab^ jM ^ 

alternatives regarding it which are purely contradictwp^ ^ 

which cannot be held regarding it, while one must. Is 

or n&t whUe-^iB a true contradictory, though there 
of colotuv Body is either red or green, is not froffi ^ 1^^ 

a true ic^tradictory, for it does not preclude 
of its ^ The proper contrariety is contrs^t^ W^ 

fofim. The mMum mcjectum is perfectly compatible cohtrpiiim* 
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tory opposition^ for the essence of this lies in the absolutely exclusive 
form erf the predication. 

§ 455. Tl\e statement thiit the law of Non-Contradiotion is 
not absolute, has already been dealt with,^ It is enough 
here to say that it is absolute,” or that the contradictory 
concepts are completely mutually exclusive in all our concep- 
tion, and in all our true or^even possible knowledge of objects. 
Even suppose we introduce the element of time and succes- 
sion through the changes of a permanent subject or substance, 
the law cannot be described as not absolute. 

Ice the solid, water the liquid, and steam the gas, are 
three states of one natural object ; the condition of each state 
bejngffifl certain amount of heat.” We shall find on examina- 
tion that the main thing implied iii saying that there is one 
natural object here or substance, thiough all the changes of 
state, is the weight of the original substance. This remains 
the same all through the changes, — as does also the weight 
of the two gases, oxygen and hydiogen, which alone are found 
in it.^ But though there be a substance here capable of trans- 
mutation into contraries, if you choose, would any one rea- 
sonaWy say that these states, as objects of sense, are not dif- 
ferent or Opposed? Would it be coirect here to speak of the 
ojpposition, so far as perceived by us, in successive varying 
twnos, as nqt absolute ” ? And to apply such an expres- 
•sion at ail~espeoially without careful explanation— is it not 
misleading, and a mere mixing up of totally diiferent points 
of ri^w? 

§ 456. But the statement that this law is not absolute, de- 
stroys statement that the law is not absolute. This is 
satne BiB to say, there is absolutely no no ; and when I 
deny th^'^ab^oluteness or complete mutual exclusiveness— 
same thing, assert the compatibility of two 
^positions — I destroy each, even that one 
* 'wiiielb I make the assertion. There is no longer either 
' ^aSiertion^fflimation, or denial. The test of contradiction 
a oritwbfl Of the absurd falls to the ground. 

**> * ;»T 

Htroh on this point has arisen from inaccuracy in 

point of fact, are contraries and what Odntradic- 
or the Ego and its comcions mode,^ are 

^ % Bee above, p. « Huxley - 
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not true contradictories. For they are not mutually incompatible 
either in thought or existence ; on the contrary, we do not know, as 
we cannot think the one without the other. 

The mode is me partially, for it is and I am in mine. But 

it is in no sense a contradictory of me. It does not exclude me. 

It involves me, as I am in it. There is mutual involution, not mutual 
exclusion or abolition. 

The true cojitradictory of I am is I am not. These are mutually 
exclusive, in thought and being. Tht;. true contradictory of I am 
consciouby is T am not (on<irions. In I am conmom of whcut in not-me 
— of extension, resistance, &c., there is no true contradiction; for 
my consciousness of the not-ine does not abolish the wc, or the we 
conscious. The true contradictory here of me would be [ am the not-me^ 
or I am coiibcionshf the not-nu — the extension, the resistance I perceive. 

I am confronted with a nc'gation of myself ; but I am not the negation. 

I must even be in order to be so confronted. The negation does not 
make me to be or to be conscious ; it is only possible thrdbgh my • 
being, and my being is realised in me as successively conscious, even 
though only conscious of ideas in me. 

§ 457. A question may be raised in regard to the two con- 
tradictories, — the two inconditionates — the Absolute and 
Infinite in Hamilton's doctrine of the Conditioned, — which is 
of fundamental importaiK‘e, though I do not chance to have 
met with it among the critics. It may be said that the two 
opposites — e,^.f an absolute beginning of being and an in- 
finite non-beginning of being, or of time — cannot be regarded 
properly as contradictories, because we cannot, eat hypothesis 
conceive either. When we cannot form a defiifite conception 
of an object, we are not entitled to say that this other concep- 
tion, itself also indefinite or negative, is the contradictory 
of the former. If I cannot positively conceive time or being 
as absolutely commencing — commencing without being or 
time before it, — how can I say that an infinite regress of time 
or being, which I can as little positively conoeive> i» its 
contradictory ? t 

§ 458. In reply to this it may be said, in the first place^ 
that two contradictories do not require to be equally 4efi|lit^« 

If I definitely know one object, in its quality qttalitieS; 

I am able to say that the mere negation of thes^Vl^lities is 
the contradictory of the object — ^as, for example, 
and non-oryanisedf — as otie and wons,-— as and d6ad. 

And this is not necessarily anything definite. But, in the 
Second place, ^t may be urged that, in respect Of the two 
inconditionates, I can conceive neither positively, and oonse- 
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quently I have no definite object to negate. Hence a contra- 
dictory opposite is impossible, and hence also I could not be 
justified in saying that of the two inconditionates one or other 
must be real or true. This seems, however, to be an objec- 
tion more apparent than real. All that is necessary to be 
ablo to say that these two forms of thought or speech are 
contradictory, is to be able to understand what is intended to 
be designated by them. The contradiction here is thus, 
indeed, purely formal or terminal. It means merely that if 
we were able to think positively each of those inconditionates, 
we could not but regard them as contradictories. We can 
say of the abstract term or form of thought, an infinite non- 
commencement, that it is contradictory of the abstract term 
or form of thought, an absolutely first or commencement. 
Unconditional limitation and unconditional non-limitation are 
in a contradictory relation. The statement, therefore, of such 
contradictories would be, though purely hypothetical, still 
efiectuaL It would mean that if any object were thought as 
infinitely non-commencing, and as absolutely commencing, 
these would be contradictory concex)tions. And if it were 
proved that the one alternative is impossible or unreal, the 
other is necessarily possible or real. J^ut it must be admitted 
that this alternative inference has no force, unless we first of 
all accept being or time as a positive datum, or fact; and 
then try to think it as either absolute or infinite. We begin 
with a conception of being in some form — space, time, 
quality — and we try to think it as the inconditionate of 
limitation, absolute, finished, completed, or as the incon- 
ditionate of non-limitation, endless, unfinishable, and we find 
ourselves unable to do either ; and yet there being something 
thought, and thought as real, it must be in either of those 
two alternative inconceivabilities, — either capable of being 
absolutely determinate or infinitely indeterminate. In 
the sense, therefore, of terminal formulae, these incondition- 
ates are^^itimate contradictories ; and as applied to any 
object olfPIffsible thought, they are hypothetically mutually 
exclusive. 
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IMMEDIATE INFERENCE — OPPOSIl ION — CONTRARY — CONTRADICTORY 
SUB-CON 1 RARirS ^INTEGRATION. 

§ 459. True logical opposition thus arisoB oply when th^re 
is such an incompatibility between two judgments that the 
holding of the one necessarily excludes the holding of th© 
other. In other woidb, both propositions camiot be true, 
or held together consistently . In opposition, thus, the first 
essential point is that tlio propositions have the same subject 
and predicate, the difference being in quantity or in quality, 
or in both. With a given subject and ipredioate, a proposition 
being stated, there ib neoebbaiily inferred the removal or 
falsity of another proposition, the opposite; even in some 
cases the removal or falsity of the one gives tho positive or 
truth of the other ’ ’ 

§ 460. The table of Opposition usually given is as follows : — 


CONTRAEl E 





SUB-CONTBARIES. 
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identical in the two propositions, relieves us of two grand 
mistakes : — 

(1,) That there is opposition between what is known as 
Sub-contraries, that is, a particular aflSrmative and a particular 
negative proposition, even though these relate to the same 
genus, as aorm man is learned, some man is not learned, for 
the identity of the subject, 9 that is, the part of the class, is not 
here guaranteed, and therefore there is no ground for opposi- 
tion* Both may be true ; a third judgment is required to tell us 
that the some in the two cases is identical.- This alone shows 
that the terms of the judgment are not, per se, mutually ex- 
clusive, and there is thus neither opposition nor immediate 
inference. 

(2.) That contradiction may subsist between judgments 
whose predicates are opposed contradictorily; whereas con- 
tradiction only exists between judgments whose subject 
and predicate are identical, and in which accordingly the 
affirmation and negation bear on the same thing or point. It 
is, in fact, secundum idem, ad idem, ex eodem. This is really 
the doctrine of Aristotle, and it is the sound one.^ Thus or- 
ganised and nofi-organised are contradictory predicates, but 
can form part of ^ contfadictory judgments only when predi- 
cated of the same subject. The importance of this principle 
will appear in reference to certain theories of Eeasoning. 

(<*) An alenchus Is a contradiction of one and the same, not of a word, 
but of a thing/ and of a word not synonymous but the same, collected 
ueoessarily fron^ the data, not co-enumeiating the original question ; 
aooording to the same, and with reference to the same, in a similar 
rhAnuer, and in the same time. — (Soph. EL, v.) 

0} Opposites are diverse ; but all diverse are not opposites, as 
tiihMen/m and smetmss in milk. These can be predicated of the same. 

Opposites are those which cannot be truly predicated either of them- 
selves in ttui^ hr hP iihe same third, according to the same (part), in re- 
ference to thetyne, and in the same time. — (Duncan, Inst. Log., i. 13.) 
^ AopOlf^^j^to the same — i.e., the same part — as white and black, 
^ — double and half are opposed, and yet the same may 

be ^ ^be same. 

^ 1^) — heat and cold, sight and blindness, riches and 

ICipwine man may be hot or cold, but not at the same time. 
— idii Adet , c. y. Duncan, Inst, Log,, i, 13 § 1.) 

of the subject of whiteness and blebdmm, 
cannot be predicated of the 

' ^ ’ll df. Knauer, und ChrUradutorisch, 1838.' ^ ^ 
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(c) Aristotle tells us that some propositions are opposed A^(ty 
(vocem)f others /car' d\ijOfiay (veriialem). 

Thus, (1.) ihe dog harlcH and the dog does not bark are opposed accord- 
ing to expression, but not according to truth. The domestic dog barks, 
but not the constellation. Here there is no opposition in meaning. 

(2.) Some man is just, some man is not just, are opposed merely accord- 
ing to expression, for the some is uncertain and may refer to different 
parts of man — say, Cicero and Catiline. These propositions may both 
be true, and as such they are not propeily opposites. 

(ri) Duncan (so Thomson, Outline, p. 193) holds that sub-contraries 
cannot be both false. He argues that if it be false that some man is 
just, the contradictory will be true that no man is just. If it be 
false that some man is not jmt, the contradictory will be true that all 
man is just. If, tlierofoie, these are both false, — some man is just, 
some man is not just — the following will be both true, that every man 
is just, and that no man is just. — (instit. Log,, ii. vi.) 

Some man is just; some (other) man is not just. Some man has the • 
mark ,Y ; some (other) man has not the mark Y, If it be false that 
some man has the mark Y, then it is true that some man has not the 
mark Y, If it be false that some man has not the mark Y, then it is 
true that some man has the marl Y. These thus may be true together ; 
but they cannot be false together. 

Might it not be in regaid to sub-contraries that man is neither ju^rt 
nor unjust, but simply not acting, or acting in circumstances where 
neither justice nor injustice is possible ? All man may conceivably be 
sleeping or fishing, or shooting, or running, &c., — and some or Ho part, 
therefore, acting either justly or unjustly. When sub-contraries cannot 
be both false, we arc supposing somt men — the subject — to be acting <in 
circumstances to which the predicate is possibly and naturally appli- 
cable — that is, a certain or definite some 

§ 461. The contradictory opposites usually given are A and 
0, E and I. Thus (A), all X is Y; (0), some X is not K 

(E) No X is Y; (I) 50WC X is Y. 

The rule is, position implies sublation ; sublation implies 
position. There is no medium between contradictory oppo- 
sites. If A be posited, 0 is sublated ; if 0 be posited, A is 
Bublated 5 and so of E and I. 

Posit, All animal is sentient 
{any) sentient (0). 

Posit, Some animal is not 
animal is sentient (A). 

If we sublate 0, some {even a pari of) animal is not smtiml; 
we posit A, all animal is (some) sentient^ that is, every one is. 


(A) ; sublate, some animal is not 
{any) sentient (0) j^ublate, Ml 
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It is not true that some men are not civilised ; therefore it is 
true that all men are civilised. 

Posit, No miser is {any) happy (E) ; Hublate, some {even one) 
miser is happy (I). 

Posit, Some (at least) miser is happy (I) ; sublate, no miser 
" is (any) happy (E). 

§ 462. Thomson disputes the propriety of regarding A and 
0 as contradictories. He says, the fact is, that we cannot 
tell from the removal of 0 whether we ought to replace 
it by A or U* Let the 0, some men are not rational animals^ 
be removed, that is, its truth denied, and that removal will 
not establish the A, that all men are {some) rational animals. 
A third judgipeDit is possible, namely, that all men are {all) 
rational animals, — ^the only rational animals there are; and 
which of these two is to apply cannot be inferred from the 
0, but must be inferred from the facts of the case." ^ This 
criticism proceeds on a misconception of what logical illa- 
tion is, and the confusion of formal and material sequence. 
In logical illation we have not to consider wliat is possible 
in inference, but what is necessary — in fact, the necessary 
consequent is all with which we have got to do. And in 
this case the necessary consequent and the only one is A, 
or^ all rmn are {some at least) of rational animals. If it be not 
true, or rather if it be denied, that some (even some) men are 
npt rational animals, it follows that all men are rational — that 
some of rational animals at least. Whether all men he all 
rational animals, or all the rational animals that are, is not 
decided, tibd it is irrelevant. What we have only to look 
ft)r, or need tq look for, in such a case is a proposition which 
necessarily follows at least irom the denial of the original 
one, whether this inferred proposition represents all the truth 
or not. 


1 Outli/ne, p ISO. 
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§ 463. But while this criticism is inept, the ordinary theory 
is open to objection, and needs amendment. Saint ^eems to 
have three distinct meanings, and it is only in two of these 
that the contradiction between 0 and A is sustained. (1.) 
Soine^ taken in its ordinary logical acceptation, means tome 
at leasts perhaps rtZZ, I don’t know whether or not. If, then, 
I deny that some at least of men g,re not civilised^ I do not 
necessarily assert that all men are, I only imply that some 
are civilised, though 1 do not know whether the whole are, 
whether even others are or not. This is the extreme of in- 
definitude, and here 0 does not yield A as contradictory, 
but only I. ^ 

(2 ) If some moans some only, and I deny that only some men 
are not civilised, 1 imply that all men are civilised, — that iS, 
0 implies A as its contradictory. Not some only are clearly 
means all are. Some only is thus seen to be tacitly and 
without proper acknowledgment accepted in the ordinary 
logical formula}. 

(3.) Some may be taken as meaning even some^ or even some 
part. Thus, even some part of man is not vnthout a sense of 
a transcendent Being, This (O) implies (A) that every pari of 
man or all man has a sense of transcendent Being, This comes 
very near the definitude of any — ullus. It is denied that 
some (even one) X is not Y, tlierefore every X is T, 

(a) Some (at lea^t). This is all that is necessary to a Particular Pro- 
position. To sublate Universality, <iome one requires to be excepted* 
Between some (plmaU several) and none, there intervenes Sxme 
To deny that all the ajw^tleb of Chist were faithful to their Lord — ^it 
not necessary to assert sei'cral wcie unfaithful, but only me — some om. 


It ought to be noted that while of contradictories is 
always true and the other false, it often happens th^t we 
cannot, as a matter of fact, tell which is true or whioh^ is 
false. This happens especially in future contingents* 
it mil rain to-morrow, it will not ram IS 

true or to happen wo cannot determine.^ 

5 464. Con^dictories, considered in reference tb tbe sub- 


ject, are of two kinds — {a) The subject in the one is a tJni- 
versal, or (6) a Singular, certain, and desigi^ate,— 
man ^jus^not^very man is just->---i€aio isju^^ 0ato i? notj^t, 

I J Duncan, Instit Log,, vi. 2. 
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In the case of the universal subject, the contradiction requires 
difference both in quantity and in quality, or between A*and 
0. These two forms are expressly recognised by Aristotle, 

(а) With Aristotle contradiction is of (1,) I/niversals, as, dll man is 
white, some mm is not white ; no man is white, some man is white, 

(2.) Singulars, aa^ Socrates is white, Socrates is mot white, — (Of. De 
Int,, c, vi. vii.) 

(б) Occam recognises a form* of Contradiction wliich he names Inferen- 
tial. Thuls, wo awimeU runs, some man runs. The latter implies the 
contradictory of the former, for if some man run% some animal runs . — 
(Summ, Log., i. 36.) This, however, is not contradictoiy to any one 
who has not identified some man and Home animal. It thus makes 
no new form. 

§ 465. On Hamilton’s system there is no contradiction be- 
* tween any two propositions which contain whole and part. 
The only true contradiction is between Singulars and Totali- 
ties indivisible, that is, regarded as Singulars, Socrates is 
sick ; Socrates is not sick. The whole of A is (identical withy 
the whole of B.} 

In the doctrine of the Opposition of Propositions, the 
modifications ijitroduood by Hamilton aiise mainly from the 
semi-definite meaning of some, as some at most, some only. 

Some, according to ^lamilton, is always thought as semi- 
definite — that is, some at most or only, when the other term 
of the judgment is universal. Thus, some animals are (all) 
carnivorous, means negation of all are carnivorous — that is, 
not all are carnivorous or some only of animals are carnivorous, 
(Only) some sunsets are stormy — that is, others are not, or not 
ail are. 

In the ease of Subalterns, wo infer I from A and 0 from 
is sovnCy some is some j all is not, ,\ some is not. 
This only holdisr good if we mean some at least. If we mean 
sonik onl'^, the tvro propositions are inconsistent — that is, they 
oimnot both' fee" true. 

is (some) black (only) ; :, some African is 
bladt ' (dnly.) — (Afl, IfA.) All men are copper<oh 
oured; imd only (not all) are copper-coloured — are in- 
C()hsillteht, ^ horses (only) are not swift is opposed to no 
hof^ses dre 

§ 466. In Opposition (so called) there te 

an' inferbtfee dWy fo some other. If I saj^olfl mn 

^ Bee Bowen, Ziogie, p. 173, 
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are some animals or some animals are all men, I can infer all 
men are not some animals, or some animals are not some men. 
Some animals only, implies that men are a certain some, and 
not any other animals, or other part of the class. This infer- 
ence Hamilton calls Integration, inasmuch as it is a com- 
pleting of the whole, of which a part only has been given. 

§ 467. Under Immediate Inferei?ce, Hamilton further lat- 
terly included the two forms of Hypothetical Reasoning, — 
the Conjunctive and Disjunctive. This doctrine appears in 
the note to “The Essay on the New Analytic of Logical 
Forms*' (1850), “All mediate inference is one; that in- 
correctly called Categorical; for the Conjunctive and Dis- 
junctive forms of Hypothetical Reasoning are reducible to 
Immediate Inferences." ^ The nature of Hypothetical Rea- 
soning had occupied Hamilton's attention specially for 
some time from 1848 to 1852. Certain fragmentary re- 
sults are given in the Appendix to the Lectures on Logia^ 
From these we gather that he held all inference to be 
hypothetical, and that wliat have been called Hypothetical 
Syllogisms are not more hypothetic than others. In 
one of the fragmentary papers, ho says that Aristotle in 
ignoring them as forms of reasoning, was right, that they 
are not composite by contrast to the regular Syllogism, but 
more simple, that if inferences at all they are immediate, 
not mediate, that they are not argumentations, but pre- 
parations for augmentation, as only putting the question in 
preparation for the syllogistic process. Hamilton cannot be 
said to have reached a conclusion on this subject wholly 
definite, clear, or satisfactory. He inclines on the whole 
to the view that Conjunctive and Disjunctive Syllogisms are 
reducible to forms of Immediate Inference, at once resem- 
bling and different from each other.® 

(a) In 1848, he gave as kinds of Immediate Inference, i Sub-alter- 
nation; il. Conversion; iii. Opposition, (o) of Contradictidtt, (il) of 
Contrariety, (r) of Sub-contrariety; iv. Equipollence ; v. Modality; 
Vi. Contraposition ; vii. Correlation ; viii. Identity. — {Ltgie, Ayip^ VJH. 
iv. p. 373.) 

1 Discussions^ p. 661. ^ 

a Ayymduc VIIL, vol. iv. p. 369 et seq, # tV. p. 88?. 
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CHAPTER XXTX. 

MEDIATp INFERENCE REASONING — ITS NATURE AND LAWS 

* THE SYLLOGISM ORDER OF ENUNCIATION. 

§ 468. Inference in every form means necessary implication. 
In other words, given a certain proposition or statement, 
another proposition or statc^ment must also be admitted along 
with it or in consequence of it. That other statement is 
implied in it, and necessarily implied in it. This is infer- 
ence, — the first form of Inference, — ^Immediate Inference. 
Thus, if I say : No Christian can he cruel to the * creatures 
whom God has made, I am entitled to say that the man who is 
cruel to these creatures is not a Christian, If the first proposi- 
tion be granted, the second must be granted. The first pro- 
position may, of course, be disputed ; but, given that, the 
second follows, and necessarily follows. Thus the inference 
is immediate ; that is, I do not need any third or other term 
beyond what I have in my original statement to warrant my 
inference. 

A single proposition may thus yield an inference, apart 
altogether from what is called leasoning. And one of the 
most necessary things in our ordinary practical dialectic is 
simply to be able at once to catch at the immediate in- 
ference which a statement implies, — unknown, it may be, to 
the person who makes it. Every proposition, if we but 
definitely understand, and, much more, definitely state Ijbe 
character of onr terms, must yield a direct or immediate 
inference. 

$ 469* But there is another kind of Inference besides this, 
—the inference which we usually caU Argument or Reason- 
ing. Now, what is the type or form of a perfect reasoning? 

2 A 
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It is that I have two propositions, not one merely, as in the 
case of Immediate Inference, and out of these two I not 
only get, but I am obliged to get a third. This, for example, 
will stand as a type of reasoning : — 

(A) (B) ^ 

A free-intelligent is responsible ; 

(C) (A) ; 

Man is a free-intelligent ; 

(0) (B) ^ 

Therefore, Man is responsible. 

Now, the oonclusivcness of this reasoning— -Le.,' the connec- 
tion between the premisses and the conclusion — is entirely 
independent of the matter or subject about which we reason4 • 
It is of no consequence whatever what the terms of the 
reasoning are, whether they are free-intelligent, respomi^e^ 
and man, or what they are. These may be quite, changed* 
yet if we preserve the connection between the tenps, Our 
reasoning will be equally valid or conclusive. Thus, suppose 
I substitute for free-viiilhgent, A; and for responsible^ B ; and 
for man, G; then 1 might reason thus 
Every A is B, c 
Every C is A ; 

Every C ic B, 

It matters thus nothing what are the notions or terms of our 
reasonings, — the law of reasoning is the same. In technical 
language, the matter of our reasoning may yAtJvj but the 
fbrm remains the same. I have got here, as it the 

mould of human reasoning. I care not whether it be aj^led 
to science, to ordinary matter of fact, to history^ or to phttpac^ 
phy. The reasoning process is all the same ib f 

have got the law, or form, or type of reasoning Which runt 
through the infinity of things about which I oai^i^think# Altdil 
changing matter, I have got the unchanging 
of accurate sequence in thought. This is the 
wldoh regujiates the chaos of associated impressioniu^ Thi| 
the goldeni band that runs through and 
the Iftatferi^s of thought. h 

(a)J4lirs jponception of inference is ths^t 
known to thiupknown, or from truths known to otjtetit 
from thetUp ^iference with him is of three kinds— hrom | 
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pftrtioiilarB} particulars to gcneralS) particulars to particulars. This 
last is the foundation of both the others, 

(6) Mill, as might be looked for, rejects immediate inference, on the 
ground that there is no real progression from one truth to another, — 
the logical consequent being a mere repetition of the logical antecedent. 
This is not the case, as is clear from the illustrations given ; and it is 
as incorrect to hold that there is only a change of expression in im> 
mediate inference ; there is a^istinction in judgment. 

(c) Kant regards immediate inference as inference of the Under- 
standing, mediate as that of the Reason, — (K. cl. r. p. 360 ; 

§41.) 

§ 470. Mediate Inference is of two kinds — viz., Syllogism 
and Induction. Syllogism proceeds (a) from the general to 
the pantioulor, or Ql) from the equal to the equal. Induction 
• proceeds from the iiidividual or from the particular to the 
general. Syllogism, in so far as it proceeds in the first line, 
is a reasoning from the higher or wider to the lower or 
narrower ; Induction is a rea*soning from the lower or 'parts 
to the whole or totality which is thus constituted. 

(a) We believe all either through Syllogism ((ruWoynrjuov) or through 
Induction (irayptyi^s). — (A 71 . Pr,, ii. 23.) 

We learn either from induction 01 from demonstration (&vo8ff|et); 
demonstration is from uniw'rsals, induction is from parts (particulars). 
•— (An. Poat.i i. 18.) 

As the proposition in demonstration is a necessary one, and of im- 
mediate certainty, these statements of Aristotle arc not to be construed 
as impl;^g an empirical theory of knowledge. 

§ 471* In this case we have Mediate Inference or Reason*^ 
ing, because Wc have not meiely two propositions, but 
bei^ilss we have introduced into each of the two propositions 
or pmankses a term common to both, called the Middle 
And 1st it be observed that these two proposi- 
tions nre Hot merely arbitrarily or voluntarily connected. 

oobHected in virtue of the law of whole and part 
i!J?hus, I may find or know from observation 
thAt the ep^eu^ is a plant, and I may find, further, that 
helonf9* class organised. Each of these proposi- 

would not lead me far. I might be 
ahie from It to the proposition in another fotra, but 
thst is not much * } 1 put the two propositions togefh^^ 

I sm led to aO this because tbe term or concept pldM 
h^ongs to or is common to both, — shall find that a 
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proposition, distinct from either, necessarily emerges. I say, 
first of all, every plant is organised ; then, the crocus is a 
plant / and thus I get the new proposition, that the crocus is 
organised^ or, in virtue of its being a plant, belongs to the 
class organised. Now this, whatever view we may take of 
its nature, is the fundamental form and type of all human 
reasoning, — that to which valid rdksoning may be reduced, 
and by which it may be tested. And if we seek to analyse 
the principle or law which regulates and necessitates this 
evolution, we shall find that it is analogous to that of whole 
and part, — that it is, in fact, that of genus and species. Thus, 
crocus is found to be a part of plant ; plant is found to be a 
part of organised, therefore the whole organised, inasmtioh as 
it includes the part or species, plant, includes also the part 
or species of plant — viz., crocus. There you have the ground- 
principle of direct or categorical reasoning, — that form of 
thought into which the working of the mind naturally and 
chiefly flows. This leasoning is called mediate, because 
we connect crocus and organised through their participation 
in a common notion or term — viz., plant. 

(a) Reasoning, says Wolff, is an operation of the mind, !n which, 
from two propositions having a conimon term, there is formed a third, 
by combining the diverse terms in both. Syllogism is an expression 
in which the reasoning (aigumcnt, ratiocinium) or discourse (discursm) 
is expressly set forth. — {Looica, § 50, 332.) 

(&) What is a Reasoning ? Hamilton, following Esser, in the Logic 
Lectures, brings out its nature and scope in this manner. have 

before us two notions, which aie opposed to each other, •^repugnant 
or contradictory. We wish to know which is to be affirmed of a given 
subject. But we are unable fiom an examination of the notions mem- 
selves to determine this point. Wo are thus in douh^ and We must 
remain in this state of indecision, until we get further knowledge. The 
knowledge, moreovei, must be a gencial rule which will extinguish the 
doubt. It must be a rule with an application to the present case. 

For example, we have before us the two contradietbry predicates 
free-agent and necessary agent. We ask the question—Which df these 
applies to nuin ? Is man a free-agent or is ho a necessary agent ? Hnw 
is this question to be decided, and the doubt solved ? Kot certainly by 
a mere inspection of the two contradictory prodicatCjS. But suppose I 
take one — free-agent — and find by a competent process thai ^ 6ee- 
agent is 6ne morally responsible, or that every mmoJdy respm^h agent 
hfm, 1 have thus advanced a step in the line of solutkm. Suppose 
1 further find\ that man is morally respondhle^-^ hate ikm gbt %wa 
related propoiitiems, or one notion related to the two notions, fresltoin 
and moral ren^onsibility. Now the question or problem with whjbh I 
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started may be solved, and I can with necessity or absolute certainty 
infer that man ia a /ree-agrm^r Thus — 

Every moraUy re^mmbh agent is afree-agent; 

Man is a morally respomihle agent ; 

Therejorey man is afree-agent. 

It is obvious that the cogency of the reasonilig depends on the ascer- 
tained relations of the middle term, morally rebponsihle agent, at once to 
man and to free-agerd, 

(c) To Mill it appears th^t we can never discover that two notions 
stand in the relation of whole and part, by comparing each of them 
with a third. E.g., we should say this: A i<t a part of B, B is a part 
of G. By putting these together, we find that A is a part of C, 
Thus : — 

i All) A is apart of B (some B); 

Alt) B is a part of C (some C); 

(Alt) A is a part of G (some C). 



But Mill does not admit this. A, according to him, is perceived to 
be A and something more. We thus perceive A and something more 
to be a part of 0, without perceiving that A is a part of 0. In other 
words, we perceive that \ail) A is a part of B, and that (alt) B is a 
of G. We must, therefore, have perceived from the very first, or 
before putting these two propositions together, that A was a part of O, 
Why? we ask in wonder. Because otherwise you would have the 
absurdity of supposing that you perceived A and something more to be 
a part of C, without perceiving that A is a part of C I Suppose we 
perceive in this way, according to the terms : — 



Is the second propositbn here an advance on the first or ^ot? Is 
the one necessarily involved in the other ? May I not know that aU 
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mineral acids are poison^ witkout knowing that salt is a nUneral add f 
Suppose a child being taught geography* might it not learn first that 
Jerusalem is in or a part of PaUstme^ without knowing that Palestine 
is in or a part of Asia? And once it knows these two things, would 
it not, through them, know, and necessarily know, that JermaUm is 
in or a part of Asia ? 

Yet Mill’s contention be correct, the second is as necessarily in^ 
volved in the first as the conclusion, A is C, is involved in the other 
two. As it has been well put, even if wa grant “ that we perceive B 
to be A and something more, quite as soon as we perceive it to be 80| 

— quite as soon as we perceive A itself to be a part of B, how can we 
be said to perceive A and something more to be part of C, before “Wn 
can perceive it to be so ? ” But the truth is, that Mill’s assumption 
here is simply contradictory. It is this, that ii aU or ewry A he a 
part of 2?, it is A and something more. How possibly, if only eniftty 
A he B, can A be itself and something more ? What more, Jf only 
every A he a B? If every mineral acid be a poison^ how evwy * 
mineral acid more than the poisons with which it is oonyertil>le ? . If a 
pound is a pound of lead, how can or why should a pound be nimre 
than a pound? 


§ 472. The act of reanoning is, in Hamilton’s view, as a 
mental act, — that is, once the relations of the three tetms are 
grasped in the mind, — one organic, indivisible whole. We 
may state in language its different parts or propositions suo- 
oossively; but in the mental reasoning or in mutual relation, 
they have a wholly diffeiont significance from what they have 
considered apart. This significance is to Be found in the 
light which they mutually reflect on each other in the reason- 
ing. In consciousness the three notions and their reciprocal 
relations, the moment they are grasped, oonstitafeS only one 
identical and simultaneous cognition. To consider reasoning 
as a mere whole made up of judgments, is an ttljistcation 
simply of the mechanical mode of cleaving the mental phS*» 
nomena into parts ; and holds the same relation to^a genuine 
analysis* of mind which the act of the butcher d^ to that 
the anatomist” ^ ^ , m 


(a) The intellect knows in one act the conclusion of S^SyUeglsm^ h/ad 
also in that act the terms of the conclusion yet iU It 

nothing incomplex of the conclusion. In the same ac|y in 1 
of the conclusion there is knowledge, but no 
of tte terms. — {Occam, In Sent,, i. Bid* 1, qu,"llt 

§ 479, Han^toa expressly and oop'siSte^y' 

i Logic, -L. XV. m. pm. 
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inference, — be it mediate or immediate, be it categorical or 
so-called hypothetical, — is truly and ultimately hypothetical ; 

and thus tl^t what are called conjunctlye and ffijuStive 

reasonings, are not more hypothetical than categorical rea- 
sonings. In immediate inference, given a proposition, the 
question is. What are the inferences which its commutations 
afford? In categorical reasoning, given three notions, two 
related, and at least one postively to a thiid — what are the 
inferences, afforded in the relations to each other, which this 
comparison of the two notions to the thiid determines ? ^ It 
is fo|* this reason that he regards the terms sumption and 
rnhsumption on the whole the best names for the premisses. 
Logic considers these not as absolutely, but only as hypo- 
thetically true. Logic does not warrant their tiuth, it only 
guarantees the legitimacy of the inference — the necessity of 
the conclusion. 

§ 474. Now there must bo a law here — a law, necessary 
and universal — regulating my thought, and all human 
thought ; and what is that ? It is, that wlion you have gen- 
eralised, or brought things into a class, you are entitled to 
affirm or to deny of the things contained in the class, what 
you may affirm or d^ny of tlie class itself. If, for example, I 
enifitl^d to affirm responsihihiy of a free-intelligenty and if 
I nm entitled to affirm free-inlelhgent of man^ I am bound to 
affirm responsibility of man. Now that is really the whole — 
the essence-— of human reasoning. But observe the points 
here implied* When we have got the premisses, we must 
get th# oondusion. Tliat follows necessarily, or, as I have 
aaid^ by neoeseary implication. But we may have a great 
deal to do in getting the premisses. This need not be dis- 
gnised. The getting the premisses, or the best^iles for 
getting them, belong to what we call Inductive Xogio. But 
It is a very important thing all tho same to be able to get 
tl|>e rules for drawing valid conclusions, — for keeping us 
i^ht in our reasonings, — and that is what formal Logic 
.jmtnfosses to do, and can do. 

f law or rule which regulates categorical 

'reasifolug i#* a maxim founded on the laws of Identity and 
Non-Oontradi«rtion-*--viz., whatever belongs, or does not belong, 
"^0 ibe genus, beliMlfS, or does not belong, to the spedes o? in- 
I JUgict Appendix iv. p. 871. 
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(lividuals contained under it— or, as it is more commonly put, 
in the words of the Dictum of Aristotle, — Whatever is predi- 
catedj affirmatively or negatively^ of a term distributed, may 
he predicated in like manner of everything contained under iU 
This rule is a universal rule. It regulates all reasoning, 
whatever be the things or matter about which we reason. 
We may see this, taking for the terms of the reasoning letters 
of the alphabet, thus : * 

Every X is Y ; 

Every Z is X ; 

Every Z is K 

Or, Y is predicated of X ; Z is contained under X; therefore 
Y must he predicated of Z, Terms related, as X, Y, and Z are 
in this reasoning, must necessarily give the same Hnd of con- 
clusion, whatever these terms may happen to represent. 

(a) Uoberwog holds “the most important doctrine in the whole of syllo- 
gistic” to be embodied in the following paragraph i “ The possibility 
of the Syllogism as a form of knowledge rests on the hypothesis that 
a real conformity to law exists and can be known. . . . Perfect 
knowledge rests on the coincidence of the ground of knowledge with 
the real cause. Hence that syllogism is most valuable, in which the 
mediating part (the middle notion, the middle term), which is the 
ground of the knowledge of the truth of th§ conclusion, also denotes 
the real cause of its truth.” — (Lof/>, p. 337.) 

It is a serious objection to this view (1.) that it implies a distinction 
of Syllogism as more or less valuable or valid, and therefore syllogisms 
of different grades. Tiiere is one law which regulates the essence and 
process of valid reasoning, otherwise there is no science or ultimate 
criterion of it. (2.) “ The truth of the, conclusion ” ito ambiguous. If 
it means the validity of the conclusion, that is one thing ; if it means 
the absolute or irrespective truth of the conclusion, that is another 
thing. 

Uoberweg supports his view by arguing apparently that unless the 
oonvicti(J!i of the universally valid truth of tlie premisses iS not founded 
on the presupposition of a real conformability to law, it must first be 
reached by a comparison of all individual cases. If the latksr alterna- 
tive be true, the truth of the conclusion must be established ere vfe get 
the truth of the premiss or premisses. If, for example, all meh, he 
sentient, and Gains bo a man, then Gains must have been known to be 
sentient ere we could say all men are sentient. We thfiS knftw th0 > 
truth of the conclusion before that of the premisses, and In ordef id 
get the universality of the premiss, must assume the t^ih of thb eon- 
dusion. This is really the objection of Sextus Empiricus to syllogism-— 
viz., that the major premiss can only be established by induoHon, and 
that this supposes the examination and testing of every i^dividtial, 
and hence th^ire fall into a petitio prindpU in syllogistic deducMon. 
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If we say that all ammcds move the wider jaw, this might be refuted 
by a single negative instance, — as, for example, the crocodile, which 
moves only the upper jaw. — (Hypot.y ii, 194.) 

The answer to that is, we do not get the universality of the premiss 
through the comparison and enunciation of all particular cases. This 
is a simple impossibility, for cases under a concept or genus are ideally 
infinite, and need not be actual cases at all. There is a confusion hero 
of generic and numerical totality. The universality from which we 
start is that of a class, conutituted by certain definite attributes, one 
or a mark attaching to one of which may bo stated as a predicate. All 
that we require to know to bring the individual — actual or ideal — un- 
der the predicate of the class, is to know that he possesses the marks of 
the class or genus, — that he is man in this instance. The predicate 
of the class or the mark of the predicate of the class may, therefore, 
become predicate of him, — the individual. We do not, for example, 
require to wait until Caius dies to predicate of him, mortal or subject to 
dmith^iov we are supposed to know that this is a mark attaching to 
man or some mark of man. We do not need to examine every kind or case 
of triangle to predicate equality of the three angles to two right angles, 
for this is a mark which is already attached universally to a three-sided 
figure, or to the class triamjUy by implication in the definition. 

Our inference would be perfectly good, and contain all the elements 
essential to inference, were we to say, if all men are sentient, and Caius 
is a man, he is sentient, — the question, as to how wo get the univer- 
sality of oto* major premiss, or whether it correspond to anything in 
reality or not, being wholly independent points. Our major may be a 
generalisation from experience, it may be the statement of an a priori 
law, or essential principle of reality, which no examination of indi- 
vidual instances could give ; but in either case the conclusion from it 
may be stated in the form of hypothetical inference, its formal validity 
thus tested, and its character as the type of a universal formal infer- 
ence in any kind pf matter vindicated. 

(1.) Is the middle term in every proper or scientific syllogism a 
cause? 

(2.) Is the inference dependent on this, or is it dependent on the 
fact that a cause is only a case of coming under the law of whole and 
part? 

It is not universally true, or nearly so, that “ in a syllogism the 
ground of the knowledge of the truth of the conclusion also denotes 
the real cause of its truth ” (Ueberweg, Lo<jic, p. 337). If man be sen- 
tient^ and Caius man, Caius is sentient; but the middle term man 
cannot be said to be the cause of sentiency or of Caius being sentient. 
$e!niti&wiy is a property of the class, and as such belongs to any dis- 
^Verable member of the class, — known, possibly, to belong to it by 
o^er marks. Much less is this so in the case of a reasoning through 
equivalents, which obviously Ueberweg does not contemplate. A is 
equal to By B is equal to C, — therefore A is equal to 0. A may be 
known to be equal to B for a hundred years before B is known to be 
equal to C, and yet until this discovery is made, there is no possibility 

the oonclusion. ' And would any one say, in this case, that the middle 
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B is a cause, or the cause of the truth of the conclusion? It is cer- 
tainly the ground or condition, but cause it is not in any proper senee 
of the word. The relation in which it stands to the other terms is 
much wider than anything embraced under Causality. 

! In the second place, even where the middle term may be a cause, the 
conclusion does not depend on the relation of cause and c^ect for its 
necessity, since there is^np ex a mple o f the relat ion o f .e^u^e 
in our is necessWyj’orffieopposiir^wSchcKnotw 

represented in thought. The example given by Ueberweg is: 
opaque body which comes between a luminary and a body which, dark 
in itself, is light by means of the other, causes an eclipse of the latter. 
The earth is an opaque body which, at certain times, comes between the 
luminary, the sun, and tlie moon which is dark in itself and made 
luminous by the sun. Hence, at ceitain times, the earth causes axi 
eclipse of the moon.” 

The force of this reasoning does not depend at all on the oa^j^sal re- 
lation of an opaque body to the eclipse, but on the ciremnstance of its 
universality j otherwise it would not take place in the case of the earth* 
We may get at the universality through the causality j but get at lie 
universality we must somehow, ere we can include the special case, and 
thus we depend on the refeience to the class, not the reference to the 
cause, for the validity of our conclusion. In a word, We fall back on 
the formal reference, in the case of a class constituW, it may be, by 
the relation of causality, hut still constituted somehow, and by us 
accepted as universal. It is only now that our Inference can reach the 
character of necessary implication. The particular effect does so 
happen in the circumstances, oi fiom the caui|e (or causes) ; but that it 
must do so, wc could not before experience have told, — ^ths^t it must 
always do so, we cannot, after experience, assert, — and, therefore, we 
never would, from this relation alone, say that the eclipse of the moon 
must follow from the position of the earth. 

§ 47 6. Aristotle tlius enounces the supreme * Oanou of 
Syllogism : — ' 

When it is said that a thing is in the totality (iv 5X^) of 
another, or that a thing is attributed to all of jsi^aother (icard 
wavTos), these expressions are the same in sen$e. To say 
that a thing is attributed to all of another (or^^ another in 
its entireness), is to say that we suppose therO no of 
the subject of which the other thing cannot be 'said ; 
in the same way, the not being attributed any*-— (44* 

Pr., i. 1.) , ^ , 

We have here apparently a formula of 
Canon, which Is much wider than most subsoonontf iogiokiMI' 
have supposed, or at least accepted and app|}€dj^VTheCpS 
takes in reasoning alike in Extension and in ' 

To be oofiprised in the totality,*’ << to be attribtrtdi^to 
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aU,” are different expressions, with the same logical effect, 
referring to different aspects or forms of reasoning. 

The former refers to the subject as forming part of the 
extension of the predicate — as, all gold is [some) metal. The 
latter refers to the predicate as forming a part of the total 
comprehension of the subject — as, every mineral acid is a 
poison, or has the mark poison. The former proposition states 
the relation of the part to the whole (species to genus) ; the 
latter states the rdation of the whole to the part — as min- 
eral &cid to its part or one of its marks, poison. The one 
is the relation of the particular or species to the universal 
or genus ; the other is the relation of the universal to the 
particular, or at least the complex to the particular or indi* 
♦ vidual mark,^ 

{a) Trendelenburg, however, remarks that the expression ip tlpai 
r4 signifies only that the subject is as a pait m the whole genus. 
The prseposition iv does .not indicate the mark which is in, but the 
species which is under, the genus. In OaU <j V. we have, as some man 
is in the species man (ip But this refers only to one form 

of the expression. 

5 477. An argument exhibited in stiict form is called a 
Syllo^^in. This consists of two propositions or premisses, 
and a third or conclusion. Of those, one proposition is called 
the major, the other the minor. Of the thiee terms one is 
major, another minor, a third middle. 

There are three terms in every Demonstration, and no 
more. The syllcj^ism is made np of two propositions. The 
three terms constitute two propositions.^ 

§ 478. The Syllogism may be defined as ‘'an enunciation 
in ^hich cettain propositions being posited, another proposi- 
tion differed from these necessarily follows, because of this 
only, that |liese are posited. When I say because of this 
01 ^ that arie posited, I mean that it is because of these 
thkt the otihpr proposition follows, and by following from 
I mean that there is no need of any extraneous notion 
order to ^eot the necessary conclusion.” ^ 

(d() Atdu» speaking of Aristotle’s definition of Syllogism) 

dsedibee it timsi ^\Syl)pgismus eat oratio in qua consenais quibusdiuca 

^ * 4^ Pf. fix, Thia definitl^ is repeated almost vorbatiiu^%»., i 1, 1 8. 
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et concessiS) aliud quid, quam qu» concessa sunt, per ea, quse conoessa 
sunt, necessario conficitur (xv. 26). On this Trendelenburg remarks 
that reSivra and Kcl/A^ya are wider than concessa and consensa — ^the latter 
referring to what is granted by an opponent, the former to what holds 
through the force of the things themselves. — (§ 21.) But so far as the 
formal inference is concerned, this matters nothing. 

(6) The necessary with Aristotle, as Biese pointedly remarks, is either 
simply p<?r se or absolute, on account of which others are; or hypo- 
thetical, which is on account of others. — (JCrendelenburg, § 21.) 

(c) Syllogism is literally and essentially collection into one. This 
may be from and through the general, as in Deduction, or through 
the particular, as in Induction. Etymologically crvWoylCeffBcu is to con- 
join by reckoning oi reasoning. In Plato it means to collect into one 
what follows from two statements posited, and usually the ascertain- 
ment of the universal from the particular. — (See Theaetetus, p, 186 ** ; 
Phmdms^ p. 249 ^; Phil. 4 1 «. ) By syllogism Aristotle means such a union 
of three notions that the third and first can be joined or coll&ted in 
one enunciation — as man and animal through mortal, or A and B 
through a common C. When Aristotle speaks of syllogism from induc- 
tion (3 iTraywyns (rv\\oyi<r/x6s), he is influenced by the earlier and more 
general meaning of the word, — collection gener^ly, — (Of. Trendelen- 
burg, in loco. ) 

2vKhoyi<Tix6s is literally a nckonimj all together or up^ and logically it 
is a reckoning or bringing together before the mind of premisses so as 
to be summed up or completed in one conclusion. The same idea is 
conveyed in colhgere^ col lectio. Cicero’s equivalent to trvKKoyicrfji^s is 
ratiocinatio. In the widest sense with Aristotle, avWoytaftSs may be 
based on the merely general, or on the necessary in which case we have 
demonstration. Or it may even refer lo particulars, and in this case we 
have a syllogism from induction. 

On Hegel’s blunder about the Syllogism and Aristotle, see Waits in 
A n. Pr , , i. p. 37 1. After quoting the ^istotplic definition, Waits says : 
**Quare non recte Ilegel (Wke, xiv. p. 408) ‘Der ist ein 

Grund {iarl Begrunden) in welchem wemi Einiges gesetst ist, ehi 
Anderes als das Gesetzte nach der Kothwendigkeit folgt ; * neglexit enhn 
verba rf ravra ehai bene expxessa a Biesio 1. p. 130, ‘so dass sloh 
dieses an jene in mittelbar anschliefst,’ neque reot0 vertit kiyor, 
quern baud scio an optime reddamus Gallico vocabulo utentes, ‘rais- 
onnement’ (raison, \6yos).^^ In fact this is but an illustration of the 
inaccuracies which pervade the impossible encyclopsedio knowled|^ of 
Hegel. He is a man who frequently speaks at second-huud, and hls 
representations of Aristotle are on a par of inaccuracy with hU iTupre* 
sentations of Descartes. What with his preconceived fomuididd and his 
pretensions to cover the whole field of philosophy, Hegel is abuut thu 
least trustworthy of men who have professed to represent h^storiiMl 
opinions. t 

§ 479. Aristotle's point of contrast between Indnoiion 
Syllogism is, that the former yields knowledge jpax* 

tionlars ; the hitter through generals. Particulars are more 
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known to sense, generals are nearer to the productive prin- 
ciples of nature. For example, all generous metal is ductile ; 
gold is a generous metal ; therefore gold is ductile : this is a 
specimen of Syllogism. On the other hand. Induction de- 
pends on particulars. Thus goldj silver, iron, and the rest are 
ductile ; therefore, all metal is ductile. Or, the angles of every 
parallelogram are equal tP four right angles. A rhombus is a 
parallelogram, therefore the angles of a rhombus are equal to 
four right angles. By induction we have — the angles of 
a rectangle, square, rhombus, rhomboid, are equal to four right 
armies, therefore the angles of every parallelogram aref 

(a) ’EimytfyiJ, literally a bringing to or on, was translated by Cicero 
InducHo, In the phrases ivdyeip \6yov (Met., i. vii.), vapaSlyfiara, the 
term might appear to be better translated by afferre than inducere ; for 
in iiraywyii certain singulars are brought to (aiferuntur) and almost 
piled up (oongeruntur). But imhictio has this meaning, and reasons 
are said to be induced (induci) (Cicero, Fat. 10.) With Plato tndyuv 
and tieay^rfft have not this logical signification. — (See Trendelburg, M. 
Log. Ar,, § 20.) In a military sense, tiraytayh is bringing up one body 
after another — that is, in a consecutive order. With Aristotle, and 
logically, hraycoyii in its widest sense is the bringing to or forward of 
particular or individual instances, in order to form or reach a general 
conclusion. 

§ 480. The premisses, as in a Syllogism, are called by Aris- 
totle ffpormrets. Among the Latins, the major premiss is 
known propositio, the minor as assumptio; the conclusion 
is (n^^pacr/Ao, because it follows from the union of the terms 
(w/ptf7u)~(An. Pr., i. 9 ; ii. 6) ; (rvpPdiv^Lv indicates the con- 
sequence— the turning out or resulting from the premisses. 

§ 481. Term, syllogistically considered, is the notion into 
which a proposition is resolved as predicate, or that of which 
thare is precUcation, — (An. Pr., i. 1.) Term (opos, terminus), as 
predicate, is thus the limiting or determining notion. The sub- 
ject and predicate of a proposition are the terms or limits by 
which it is oii^oumsoribed, as lines do a figure.^ To determine 
is thus properly to limit or circumscribe a subject by means 
of predioate* The determination lies in the limit implied 
in the predicate notion or term, whether this be an analysis 
of the subject notion, or an attribute added to it, or the 
referenoe of it to a dass. This limit is realised through the 

Ctf. Trcudelcuburg, M. Log. ArUt § 20. 

2 Cf. Trenddenburg, § 22. 
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opposition of its negation — ^in quality or in quantity merely, 
or in both. 

§ 482. Apart from the middle, the other terms are called 
the extremes (a#cpa), for the one occupies the highest place, so 
that it embraces the other notions as subjects ; the otheif the 
lowest place, so that it is subject to the others. Hence, 
one of the extremes which is wider is called the majot 
that which is narrow, the minor term. The major is predi- 
cate, the minor subject of the conclusion.^ 

(a) The different constitutents of the Syllogism are named as fob 
lows, viz. ; — 

(1.) The middle notion or term is called medium^ t&Mnmus 
nota iTUermediay argumentumy rh Spos fj,4<ros, ^ 

(2.) The given judgments or premisses are called propOsitioms pnxt* 
missmt judicia preemisaa, vporda-eis, rh, vpor^tidipfya, rik rt04yra^ 

rh KfifiepUf aumptioneSf acceptione% X'/ffi/Mara, 

(3.) The minor premiss, or that wliich contains the subject or subor- 
dinate propositional member of the conclusion, is called proposUio 
minor i aasumptiot mbsumptio, irp6ra(ris ^ iKdrr$fy, 

(4.) The major premiss, as containing the superordinate propositional 
member of the conclusion, is called propodtio majors propomdo^ mmpdoy 

XrjfjLjMif rt fie7(ov, 

(6.^ The conclusion is called conclmiOy judicium cowMfnimy illdtio, 
irvfifripMrfuii irntpopd. — (See Hamilton, Logic ^ jji. L. xv. ; and Ueber- 
weg, Xopic, p. 335.) 

§ 483. The major term is thus the greatest whole in the 
reasoning ; the minor is the least ; the middle the less. In 
the following example, the major term is organised; the minor 
or least is crocus; the middle or less is plant* TOijor 
proposition is that which states the relation of the greatest 
quantity to the less, — 

Everg plant is organised. 

The minor proposition is that which states the rdatiem of the 
least quantity to the loss, — 

77ie crocus is a plant* 

The conclusion is that which states the relatiotl of 'tbe leAst 
quantity to the greatest, — 

The crocus is organised, ’ 

Aristotle, in speaking of major, minor, and 
had reference to the first figure, in which these maylba 
taken a^relativdy wider, middle, and nairowej* 
this distinction toes not properly Imld m odier 

^ 1 Trendelenburg, M* Leg* 1 24. 
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and in tho UnfigUred or Expository Syllogism does not hold 
at all. 

§ 484» The usual logical tests of the major and minor 
terms in a reasoning are obviously of a wholly superficial 
nature. The main one is really the relative local position of 
<3j^e terms. Hamilton goes deeper, seeks a scientific ground, 
and founds the distinction on the two counter-quantities of 
Bji^eadth and Depth — ^Extension and Comprehension. That is 
major in Breadth which contains the part of the class — the 
minor is the part contained. That is major in Depth which 
contains the attribute, and the minor is the attribute contained. 
And when these terms are translated the one into the other, 
the u^ajor of the one quantity becomes the minor of the other. 
Further, there is formally or logically no major or minor term 
or premiss in the Dnfigured Syllogism, or in the second or 
third figures of the Figured Syllogism. In these forms the 
extremes are either in no quantity or in the same. The dis- 
tinction holds only in the first figure ; and here either ex- 
treme may be major or minor, according as we take it in 
Breadth or Depth. ^ 

§ 485. In his finardoctrine of Syllogism, Hamilton distin- 
guishes two ways oi stating a categorical reasoning-^viz., 
the Synthetio.and the Analytic. In the former, which is the 
more common, we proceed from the premisses to the conclu- 
sion ; though) as the reasoning is mentally one, premisses and 
conclusions ^ inappropriate expressions. In the latter way 
•—the analy^itj— -we first state the conclusion, and then state 
the premii^hei^'^ as the reasons. Heie the conclusion would 
properly be called the Question or Qucesitum^ and the premisses 
the proofi» The analytic method Hamilton regards as the 
more naturlJ. We are in doubt, and wo put the question, Is 
0 in At Analytically we reply, Yes (or C is in A) ; for € is 
in B, and B it in A. 

This is natural than the synthetical order, which 
would be;— ’ ^ 

B is iii At, and C is in therefore C is in A. 

Or 

spirit of saU a poison f Yes ; 
of salt is a mineral acid, 

' And^all minlMl add is a poison, 

Bynthetically 
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All the ininerdl acidbs^ 

Spirit of salt is a mineral acid ; , 

Therefore it is a poison. 

The expression of the Syllogism in either of theie ways 
shows that it is originally one in thought ; and the Ahalytio 
or Synthetic form, as the case maybe, follows the imeds 
expression. It might be added to^this that while the ani- 
lytio mode is that which wo should naturally adopt for 
research, the synthetic is better fitted for teaching or expo- 
sition. 

§ 486. As Hamilton has observed, the analytical order of 
the Syllogism thoroughly disposes of the common but supers 
ficial objection that the Syllogism is a petitio principii. /This, 
which has been urged by Mill and others, is that the truth 
of the conclusion must be known before the truth of the 
major premiss which states the general rule. Before I am 
able to say all 7nen are mortal j I must know that Socrates is 
mortal^ — I must know that every individual man, including 
Socrates, is mortal. Otlierwise I could not state the general 
principle or rule. But if I know that Socrates is mortal, 
there is nothing to be inferred from the general— ar§ 
mortal, # > 

This objection is beside the point in even the Synthetic' 
reasoning, but its irrelevancy is clearly shown by the Ana- 
lytip form. I am in doubt, and ask — Is man a respomiUt^^^ 
agent t I reason thus : — 

Man is a responsible agent / 

For man is a free-intelligent agemt ; 

{And all free-intelligent agents are responsible,) 

In what way is there any begging of the question asked 
here ? I compare 7nan with the class free - intelligent agenty 
and I therefore determine the question of his responsiljiJity. 
But my real difficulty here is to know whether man is to be 
classed with free-intelligent. The moment I know tbiit,T 
know that he is responsible. The general rule that rfiiee- 
intelligent is responsible did not involve the truth to tne that 
man was responsible, because I might quite well know that, 
and yet n was a free-intelligerft; My .tilti- 

mate appe^ is|no doubt to the jHe Y but fBatlyBioh divides 
the question, or quaesitum, of the reasoning ils th^^ ascer- 
taining that the rule is capable of being applied to the case 
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in hand, — ^fhat in fact the case in hand can be subsumed 
under it 'The analytic mode of reasoning is thus the type ' 
of the method of search and inquiry ; it is that naturaUy 
followed by one as '3^ef i^orant' m truth of the conolu- 
sioiL The synthetic, on the other hand, is that adopted 
when one knows the truth of the conclusion already, and 
is called upon to teach or expound it through its grounds. 
These, -^the premisses,— are ihen placed first. To tlie teacher 
thus the conclusion is known ; to the learner it is not, or 
oi^ly when both premisses arc unfoldt'd. The Analytic 
method is for the learner ; the Synthetic for the teacher. 

§ i87. Or to take an illustration in practice — Ought tkk 
man to ^punished or not for an offence, which he has committed f 
How is this question to be decided — yea or nay ? Only 
by considering whether it would be just or expedient that 
the offence committed in the given circumstances should 
hare the usual punishment, or whether there are mitigat- 
ing circumstances which might render it just or expedient 
to allow the actor to go. Suppose the crime were classed 
under the former, or the latter head, wo should simply be 
referring it to a general law or rule — in fact, a major 
premiss. This in no *way contained it from the first or » 
beforehand, — ^th6 rule was not generalised from it, but it, 
a new case with resembling features, is subsumed under 
the, rule. It would be an inaccurate account of such a 
process to say that it is simply a reading out of a general 
law or induction which I have before me, of a decision 
already ooiue to, for the case is a wholly new one. And 
it would quite as inaccurate and inadequate to say that 
I have oiily to generalise the conclusion, and say all such 
crimes ought to be punished, or any such crime ought 
not to be punished, since this is the very question which * 
I must^deoide ere I reach the conclusion at all, — which of 
these geaieiri idtemativetf, in fact, I must proceed upon in 
determiniug the conclusion itself.^ 

'§ 488^ Ou point one other remark may be made^ 
Tim urged by Mill and others to the syllogism 

as a U shown to be futile even as regards 

the Syutfestiq form, tbJiif**!moment it is shown that every general 
rule or msjor pre^poskion of a reasoning is not got by ' 
/ Of. Janet, PML, 1^81, 1 12, p. 117. ^ , 
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induction. Tlie objection, to liavo any weight, requires this 
to b(' established, — that every general rule or universal prin- 
ciple at the head of a reasoning is a simple generalisation, 
or product of induction, — nay, it even requires the irule to 
bo the result of the inspection of every individual, actual and 
possible, under it. Tliis is ridiculous, even as an account 
of tlie inductive procc^ss. But if it be not shown that we 
have no universal a priori truths, the objection to synthetic 
syllogistic leasoniiig is futile. If wo have such, and one 
principle is enongli, tlie inoinent it is applied to an exist- 
ence under it, be it actual or possible, that moment is the 
allegation of tlio potiiio priiicpii in the reasoning disproved. 
If it be true a 2>iiori tliat oveiy event which takes place has 
a cause, then the subsumption of any particular event* 
under tho rule annihilates the whole of this criticism.^ 

1 For a very iihle and coniplele e\])osiiie of tlie fallacies in the theory of the 
Syllogism as a reasoning Irom ]»ailKul.u to particular, see Janet, Be la Valewr 
da Hyllogumf Hen, Phil.^ itnm 12, p. 105 (1681). 
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CATEaORICAL SYLLOGISMS^ — ON ARISTOTELIC PRINCIPLES— 
MOOD AND FIGURE. 

* • 

§ 489. Syllogism as a combination of propositions must be 
stated in the forms and relations of those propositions. The 
number of syllogistic forms must, therefore, be limited by the 
number of propositions, and their possible combinations. 
This, in the first place, is quite independent of Figure, or the 
position of the> middle term with rohu’ence to the extremes. 
Bnt, as will appear, the validity of the possible moods will be 
limited or determined l^y the general rules of reasoning, and 
the special rules applicable to Syllogistic Figure. If l^pd 
in the end be emancipated wholly from Figure, then we sfiall 
have moods determined only by the general syllogistic rules 
or conditions of reasoning. 

§ 490. The mood of a syllogism (modus, rpoiro^) represents 
the nature of the combination of the premisses, or of the pre- 
misses and oonclusion, according to quantity and quality. 
The early logicians regard Mood as composed of two "propo- 
sitions only, major and minor prc^miss. In this case 
there wordd^^ W moods. If, however, we extend 

mood tP the ;C^ the three propositions of the Syllo- 

gism, taken ^bng with the four Aristotelic kinds of propo- 
sition, — E, 1, 0,-— would give us sixteen pairs of premisses 
imd fpurydifferpn^ — in all sixty-four moods. 

The sixteen, J>airs of premisses are as follows : — 


w 


I A 

0 A 


F ■ F ^ 

.IE 

0 E 



I I 

0 1 

A 0 

EO 

I G 

0 0 
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The combinations now spoken of are wholly niimerioal ; 
their logical validity remains to be tested by the general 
rules of Syllogism, and by the special rules of each Figure, 

§ 491. The essence of the Categorical Syllogism being that 
there are three terms, and one of them common, the rules of 
valid syllogistic inference follow from the application of the 
Laws of Identity and Noij-Contra(Jiction to the construction 
of the Syllogism itself, or to its form. These are — (1.) No in- 
fcrence follows from two negative premisses, for the community 
of the middle t(irm with the extremes is thus excluded. 
There is no means of mediation, no ground of comparison, 
and therefore no ground of inclusion or exclusion in the 
conclusion. The**e is no constitution of the relation of whole 
and part. Tims — 

No Y is igmj) X 
No Z is {any) Y, 



The possibilities here are either (1) iVb Z is any X; or (2) 
Some Z is X ; or (3) All Z is X, But nothing is determined. 
So equally with negative premisses, universal and particular, 
and both particular, llonce tlie moods EE, EO, OE, 00 are 
logically inadmissible. 

§ 492. (2.) The se(‘ond rule of exclusion applicable to all 
the figures follows on the same principle — viz., that there is 
no valid eonclnsion from two particular premisses; ex meris 
particularihcs nihil sequitur. The general ground of this rule 
is that no community of the middle term with the extremes — 
major and minor — ^is laid down. The part of the one pro- 
position is not necessarily identical with the part of the other. 
If, for exlample, it is said : — 

So7ne Y is X, 

Some Z is Y ; 
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Or, 

>So7»e men are negroes, 

/Some A fjncans are men, 

I am not told whether the some Y {men) who are negroes in 
the major are the same or not with the some men who are 
Africans in the minor. So long as this doubt remains, infer- 
ence is paralysed. The same principle applies whether the 
premisses be particular affirmative and particular negative, or 
both particular negatives. 

The moods inadmissible on tliis rule are obviously — 

II, 10, 01. 

(a) In all Syllogisms, according to Aristotle, it is necessary that some 
term be affirmative and univeisal. Without a inii\ersal there will 
either be no syllogism, or it will not relate to the point proposed, or 
what is sought from the coinmeneeincnt will be begged. Thus, — Is 
the pleasure of leaniing honourable? If it be said pleasure is honour- 
able, not adding all, there will be no conclusion. If only some pleasure 
be understood, either another pleasure may bt* posited, which is nothing 
to the point, or the pleasure of learning itself, in whi(*h case we beg and 
accept that which was to be demonstrated from the first. — {An, Pr,, i. 
24. ) (Thus — ^ 

Some is honoarahU ; 

Learniny }>/<cisni\ : 

The pleasure of Uaniiny is honourahh.) 

§ 493. (3.) There is given as a third goncral rule of exclu- 
sion that no valid conclusion folhnvs from a particular major 
premiss combined with a negative minor premiss. Tlius — 

Some A Is [some) M, 

No B Is {any] M, 

it does not follow either that some B Is not any A, for all li 
may not be quite separated fiorn all A ; and tlnis some of B 
may be A, or even all B may bo included in A as a part, 
although some other part of A is included in M, Thus — 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 
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In other words, there is no conclusion in the form B A.^ 
According to this view, the mood I E is specially excluded in 
all the figures, and I 0, 0 E, 0 0 ; those, however, fall to be 
excluded on other grounds as well. This leaves only eight 
forms of combination of the premisses. I confess I do not see 
that there is proper ground for the exclusion of I E. It is 
made to depend on a certain arbitrjiry distinction of majority 
and minority in the premisses which does not necessarily 
exist, especially in tlie second and third figures. With the 
premisses 1 and E, 

A is (some) Jl/, 

No H is (any) M, 

it follows, even on Aristotelic principles, that some A {gt least) 
— namely, that which is il/, is not any B, And there follows 
also a conclusion in tciins of B A, on the full scheme of pro- 
positional forms ; for wo can infer some B is not (some) A, and 
convert so7ne A is no/ {so7)(e) B, 

(A)^ ^ (M) 

J^oote organised is some animal^ 

(15^ (M) 

No plant is any animal, ^ ^ 

(A)^ ^ (B) 

aSojoc organised is not any plaiit, 

(B) (A)^ 

but not Some plant is not any organised, 

§ 494. Supposing always tlie Syllogism to bb simple, or to 
include three terms and three propositions, we have (1.) The 
middle term must be distribnted — that is, taken in ite full extent 
or quantity, once at least in the premisses, 

(2.) No term may he distributed — that is, takenai its full quaii* 
tity in tlie conclusion, which tvas not distributed in one of the prem^ 
isses ; or no term may he taken in the conclusion at more than 
the greatest quantity assigned to it in the premisses. The violas 
tion of this rule results in an illicit process of major or minor 
term. 

(3.) If one preiuiss he negative, the conclusion must he f^Othe, 
{Lylf one premiss he particular^ the conclusion rnttH ie paf^ 
ticular. 


1 Ueberweg, Logic^ p. 8$8. 
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§ 495. Of the eight generally admissible coinbiiuitions, 
some are to bo rejected in certain of the figures, and otbois 
are useless, as marking only a particular conclusion when a 
universal could be drawn, as A A t in the first figure. The 
application of the general and special rules leaves ninetoon 
moods both valid and useful. Wo have thus now to explain 
what is meant by the Figure of Syllogism. 

§ 496. Oategorical Sylfogisms arc divided, according to 
the position of the Middle Term, into seveial ibrnm, known as 
Figures [figurcej crx^gcLra). The position of tln^ Middle Term 
depends on its relation as subject oi prcdicatci of tlie other 
two terms. (1.) If the Middle Tciin lx* siibjc^ct in one premiss 
and predicate in another, wc hav(‘ Fust Figure ; (2.) if it 
be pretTicate in both preniiss(‘s, wo ha\ (> tlu^ Second Figure ; 
(3.) if it be subject in both prennsses, ^^o h.ivo the Third 
Figure. As Aristotle has put it : the Middlt^ I’erra must be 
in both propositions. If, thereloie, the middle is attributed 
to another term, or another attiibut<*<l to it, oi if it is affirmed 
of one term and another is (huiicd of it, tins is the First 
Figure. If it is itself affirmed and denicnl of somo term, this 
is the Middle Figure. If the otluT tin ms are attributed to 
it, or if one be denied *aud the othei alliinu'd of it, this is the 
Last Figure. Thus we have tlie jiosition which the middle 
occupies in each figure.^ liCt Y be middle, X major, Z minor, 
we have — 

I. Figure— Y X 
Z 

Z X 

" II. Figuu — X Y 
Z Y 
Z X 

III. Figuie— y X 
Y Z 

^ ^ Z Y 

§ 497. The statement of the Middle Terra, as in the First 
Fi^re subjebt and predicate, may bo regarded as enabling 
us tp include the iFirst Figure Proper, and what is known as 
the Fourtt Figure. In the one c4se, the middle is subject to 
i An. i>n,i.32, §7. 
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the major and predicate to the minor ; in the other case, it is 
predicate to the major and subject to the minor. 
lY. Fourth or Second Form of First Figure 

XY 

YZ 

ZX 

§ 498. In tlie Second and Thir^. Figures, the middle term 
preserves tlie same relation to each of the other two terms in 
both premisses, — in tlie one subject, in the other predicate. 

§ 499. The First Figure is regarded by Aristotle as the 
perfect one, or as giving the perfect moods. It gives the 
order of subordination from the highest or most general to the 
lowest or most special — tlie major or next general term being 
in the conclusion predicated of the minor. 

Thus— 

All nutitunals are vknjjarous^ 

All whales are mammals, 

Therefore all whales are inviparous. 

In other words, mammals are under {a species of) vivip- 
arous, 

Whaley are under ia species of) mammals, 

Therefore, whales are under {a species of) viviparous, 

§ 500. “ Wlien three terms,” says Aristotle, ‘hare so related, 
that the extreme (iiiajor) is in the whole middle, and the middle, 
again, is oris not in the whole first (minor), tliere is neces- 
sarily a perfect conclusion (syllogism) of the extremesi 

“I call that term the middle which is both itself in another 
and another in it — which is thus middle by position; the 
extremes both the t(*rm which is in another and that in, which 
anotlier is. : > 

“For if A is (jnunciated of every B, and B of every Q, A 
must bo eimiiciated of every C. I call this the First Figure.^^;^ 

(B) (A) . ' 

Every plant is organised, 

(G) (B) 

Ejvery crocus is a plant, 

. ■ V (C) {A)^fS 

Y Every crocus is organised, 

' ff -k An. 
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Here A the major term is in the whole B, the middle ; and 
B the middle, is in the whole C, the minor ; therefore the 
whole C, the minor, is in (some at least) A, the major. 

This formula may fairly be taken as fitted and probably 
intended to embrace reasoning, both in Comprehension and 
Extension. 

In Extension — 

All B is somS part of the class A, 

All G is some part of the class 7i, 

All G is some part of the class A, 

In Comprehension — 

The whole B contains the in ark A, 

The whole G contains the mark Bj 
The whole G contains the mark A. 

Or — 

The whole G contains the mark 
^ The whole B contains the mark A, 

The wtole G contains the mark A. 

(3) (M) (1) 

Take— metal^ ductile — 

(M) (1)^ 

7netal is ductile. 

(3) ^ (M) 

{All) gold is metal. 

(3) (1) 

Therefore gold is ductile. 

The third is subject to or contained under the middle; 
the middle is subject to or contained under the first ; the first 
is necessarily predicated of, or contained under, the third. 
This the relation of subsumption.^ 

{a) material figure and form — hence applied ^ 

to diction and the caffegories. The Latins translated crxwo. by ffjura. 
-^(Trendelenburg, A'i jLo(/., § 24.) 

A B r with Aristotle always indicates the first figure. 

(i^) Aristotlei looking only to the essential relations of the terms, usually 
put the predicate first. Thus — 

If A canhe prediccUtd of all 
And B of all 

Then A is to he predkaied of all r. 

^ Cf. Treudelenhurg, § 24. 


{All) 
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That is — 

All B h A, 

All r is B, 

Thin all r is A, 

§ 501. Aristotle thus distinguishos complete or perfect and 
incomplete or imperfect Syllogism. Syllogism is complete 
when there is no need of any other datum than the data pre- 
viously admitted, in older that the ifocessary proposition may, 
as conclusion, apjiear in all its (‘vidence. It is incomplete 
when there is needed one or more other data, which may 
necessary after the terms first posited, but which have not yet 
been precisely formuLited in the prcmiissos. 

The comjdeto syllogism is in this view that afforded by 
tlio moods of th(‘ First Figuie, and those only. Theftnoods 
of the Second and Thud Fjguie are incomplete, inasmuch .is, in 
order to evince tlieir jicifect cogency, the piopositions, on(‘ or 
more, need coiivcision, tinough whhdi the> are brought back 
to moods in the first Hguie,^ • ^ 

§ 502. The foiniul.i of the S(‘cond Figure with Aristotle is 
exemplified as follows : — 

Let M be enunciated of no N and of every X, Because, 
therefore, the negative pi ojiosition is ^convertible, in no M 
will there bo N ; but ]\T was phiced in every X ; therefoie 
N will bo ill no X. Tims — 

No N J]J 

Fjh rtf X IS 71/ 

No X h N 

With the conversion : — 

TVii M N = E ^ 

Enrif X /s .1/ “ A )- ^ Oclareni, 

No X is N - E ) 

’ So of the othi'r moods. « 

In this figure tbeie is no affiimative syllogism, but all 
negative, either nTiivcrsally or particularly.^ 

The middle is posited beyond the extremes, and indeed 
in the first place. The middle term is predicate in both 
premisses. 

§ 503. In tli^ Third Figure we have : — 

^ An. Pn, i. v. 



i An., Vr . i. 1. 
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{a) All T is X;\ 

All Y is Z y^^Darapti 
Some Z is X ) 

(by No r is X 
. All r is Z 

/. Some Z is not X 

'-ti ' 

Whetf one term, sg^ys Aristotle, is in all, but another term 
in none, of the same term, or when both terms are or are not 
universally in this same term, I call this the Third Figure ; 
the middle in this I call that notion to wliich both are re- 
ferred as predicates, and the extremes the predicates ; the 
major ^jxtremo is that furthest removed from the middle, the 
minor that which is nearest it; but the middle is thus placed 
beyond the extremes, that it may occupy the last place. The 
conclusion is valid, whether the terms are universally or not 
refeiTed to the middle notion. 

When P and E are in all S (as subject), then necessarily 
P is in some R (as part). Thris — 

All S is P ) 

' ^ AU S is R >- = Darapti, * 

Some R is P) 

By conveMon, since all S is P, some R is S, Then all S is 
P, some R iV (as predicate), tlierefore some R is P. This is 
Darii of the First Figure. 

There ist no universal conclusion in this figure, either 
alBrmative or negative.^ 

§ 504 Ar^totle did not recognise the Fourth or (so-called) 
Galenic Figure as distinct ; but he Las indicated some moods 
which "were afterwards refeired to Theophrastus and 
Eudemus, according to the testimony of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias and Boethius, added five new moods — ^that is, what 
are known as. 4^^ of the First Figure, These 

are Bainalip,4Galeraes, Dimatis, Fesapo, Fresison. These at 
first given as indirect or imperfect moods of the First 
Figure, got through conversion, were constituted into moods 
of a ne^ or Fpuilh Figure,® The attribution of the Fourth 
Figure has not been provedir It 

1 Am Pr.t i. 6. ® lUd. i, c. * Cf. Uebemeg, 88$^ 


( 


^Felapton, 
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rests mainly on a statement of Averroes; and what of Galen's 
writings remain show no proof of his authorship. But the 
troth is, that the moods of the Fourth Figure were recognised 
long before his time, and all that he could have done was to 
call them moods of a new or Fourth Figure. The mob# Fa* 
pesmo and Frisesrno are also regarded as indirect moods of 
the First Figure. 

(a) The form of syllogism with Aristotle depends, aocbrding to 
Trendeleiibui’g, on tlie diilerent relations of the terms, grounded on the 
in-inciple of the wider containing the narrower. Hence there are but 
three positions : (1.) When the middle term is in the middle position, 
as in the first figure ; (2.) when it is highest, as in the second figure-^ 
that is, predicate in both premisses; (3.) when it is lowest, as in the 
third figure — that is, subject in both premisses. With three Jprms in 
the syllogism, and the relations of the middle, these are properly all 
the figures. 

The so-called Fourth Figure does not depend on any new necessary 
relation of the terms, but on the fortuitous position of these in the 
premisses. This is quite a diflerent principle of division, and really 
arbitrary. Further, there is nothiug in the arrangement of the Fourth 
Figure which can yield a conclusion different from what can be reached 
in the others. It is, therefore, unnecessary and useless. It is simply 
not a new figure but a variation of arrangement, founded on the pos- 
sible place ol the middle term in the premisses. ----(Trendelonbnrg, j&7, 
Log, A nsty § 28.) On Trendelenburg’s view in relation to Aristotle, 
see Ueberweg, LogiCy p. 358. On the difference between Hegel’s view 
of the figures and that of Aristotle, see Trendelenburg, i/oytWie ITn^ 
termchungen, iv. p. 251. 

(5) Against Kant’s conclusion in T/te False Subtlety of the Four Syllo^ 
gisiic Figures (1762), Ueberweg urges that the conclusion in the other 
figures besides tlie first ]nay be directly found without reduction to the 
first. They are simple, as much as the first . — {LogiCy p. 373.) 

(c) Hegel ];)lace.s the third figure before the second, or rather names 
the third second, and the second third. The change, if it be not a 
historical blunder, has no ground in reason. 

(d) Herbart and Drobisch reject the moods of the Fourth Figure. 
Trendelenburg rejects those of the third, on the ground of ambiguity 
and tendency to error. But this is excluded by a strict determination 
of the nature of particular judgment. — (Ueberweg, LoglCy jg, 375.) 

(e) Hamilton’s view of the Fourth Figure is, tl^at it is a hybrid 
reasoning. Its two premisses i*un in one quantity-— Comprehension j 
its conclusion is iu another — Extension. Further, the' concltision is in- 
direct or mediate, being the converse of what is natur^d. ; The Foui^ 
Figure is really the First, with premisses transposed, hnd the indirect 
conclusion of the First given as a direct conclusion.— dSee J!/UOTc, ,iv,, 
App. bJ (a), p."449.) 

Thus d^malip is only Barbara, with tr^sposed premisses and con- 
verted conclusion 
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(2.) AU irons are sortie nietals, 

(1.) All metals are some mineraU, 

' Allirom are 8<mie minerals, 

(Byconversion) 

Some minerals are all irons. And so of the others, 

(/) Ueberweg seems to suppose that the spherical representation may 
equally symbolise Extension and Comprehension.— ( /vOfjfic, p. 379.) In 
this he ifj wrong. Of CQjirsti whether Extension and Comprehension 
ean be united in the same reasoning, as Trendelenburg supposes, is a 
different question. If Ueberweg further supposes, as he seems to do, 
that the representation by spheres of propositions and syllogistic moods 
really proves anything regarding their congruence or contliction, he 
is equally mistaken. Diagrams only show — only can show — what is 
valid on a law of thought. Picturing to the eye by diagram is nothing 
more tlvui individualising, and this is only the shadow of proof. The 
truth is, seeing that the concept is essentially nn])icturable, spherical 
diagrams are inadequate as representations, and only rude aids to 
thinking. 

§ 505. In consequence of the application of tho rules 
already specified : — 

In the First Figure the moods are — 

AAA, EAE, All, ElO. 

IntheSeoond— 

In the Third— 

lAI, All, EAO, OAO, EIO. 

In the Fourth, or Indirect Moods of the First — 

^ AAI, AEE, lAT, EAO, EIO. 

§ 506. These are summed up) in the mnemonic lines ; — 

(1.) bArbArA., oElArEnt, dArl I, f EiiOquo prioris, 

(2.) oEsArE, cAmEstrEs, fEstlnO, bArOkO, secundse. 

(3.) Tertia, dArAptI, dIsAmIs, dAtlsI, fElAptOn, bOk- 
ArdO, fErlso, habet : quarta insuper addit. 

(4.) brAmAntIp, oAmEnEs, dlmAiTs,^ fEsApO, frEsIsOn. 

§ 607. The first ^'inood of tho First Figure, Barbara, is in 

Yis X. 

AU Z is r. ■ 

All Z is X. 

I otherwise, bAmAlIp, cAlBmEs, dlinAtls. 
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Symbolically (in extension) : — 



All animal Is sentient. 

All man Is animal, • 

Therefore all man is sentient, 

§ 508. In tho Second Fignic wo have the mood Cesare, 
This is in letteis: — •> 

No JT is r. 

All Z is r. 

/ No Z is X 

Symbolically (in extension) : — 



Anything lasting is nt>t violent. 

Every unjust law is violent. 

Therefore any unjust law is not lasting. 


§ 509. In the Tliiid Figure the .mood Darapti is in 
letters : — 

All Yis X. 

All Y is Z. 

Z is X 

Symbolically (in extension) ; — 
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All temperance is a virtue^ 

All temperance is praiseworthy^ 

T'herefore some virtue is praiseworthy, 

{a)|i^here is ^ controversy in regard to the original authorship 
of these and other of the logical mnemonic lines. Prantl and others at- 
tribute them to Michael Psellua (the second) ; while Hamilton, Thurot, 
and Yal Bose, hold that the author of the Synopsis, which has passed 
under the name of Psellus siAoe 1597, was the borrower. Fsellus was 
born in 1018 or 1020, and he died after 1077. He was the aiithdr 
of a paraphrase of the De Inie'tpretatione, published at Venice in 
1603, and of a tS>v TreWe (povwv Kal rwv Bena Karrjyopiwv^ pub- 

lished at Vehice, 1532, In 1597, Ehinger edited a MS. entitled 

rhp *Api<rTQri^dpt AoyiKijy ’ETTio-Th/nV^- This MS. was without name 
of author j but Bhihger attributed it to I’sellus. Tlie Sytiopsis is almost 
identical with a work which was undoubtedly by Petrus Hispanus 
(1226-1277)j entitled /S'umwifAr, and consisting of Seven 'fractcUus , — 
printed in 1480,— : of which some forty-seven editions, mostly with 
commentaries, appeared between this date and 1 516. I'he authenticity 
and authorship of the Synopsis, attributed to Psellus, are disputed, on 
the following^ among other grounds — (1.) I'liat tliere is no authority 
from any designation in the MS. used l)y Kliiuger to assign the author- 
ship to Psellus (2. ) that there are other MSS. in existence in Europe, 
identical wi^ the Ehinger one, in which the treatise professes to be 
merely a trUh^Utibn from Hispanus *, (3. ) tliat in four out of these five (or 
more MSSi)j the name of the author or translator is given as Georgius 
Soholaris, h*iown as Geiinadius and Patriarch of Constantinople in 
1453; (4.) that, though the Synojmis contains Greek equivalents for the , 
Latin memorial verses, those for the Syllogistic moods are greatly 
inferior in precM c^nd suitableness, as compared with the lines ap- 
pealing in the of Hispanus. To the reasons now adduced 

might with ' ptobaW added the presumption that Hispanus, 

liviUg at thupepiod he did, was not Greek scholar enough to be able 
to jaranslfifcte m of Psellus. It is thus inferred that, instead of 

the being the original work, this was merely a 

trimslatibhV; ^ from SimvmultK of Hispanus. In this 

U^e’thb mem^^ verses are to be assigned to Hispanus as the original, 

iBut jit t?duld' a hasty inference to assign the lines— whether of 
thfv Synogi^M^ others — to Hispanus as absolutely the original 

flpuiee^^ W These, or very close equivalents, had been 

in eitmalitibU time of Hispanus himself. They occur in the 

■^it^hgij" William of Shyrewood (or Shyrwbde), who 

cKed in, it is said, 1249. There is evidence, 

con^ this date. Shyrewood' , 

logician, — of whom Roger Bacon ' says : : ■' 
“ longe nam in philosophia poramuni nuilua mh|0r 

^ terminalis# doctrines 'of 'lliiep^ ' 

Prom Shj^ewood, the VOT passed to a pupil of 

Lambert of Auxerre^ ---who lived in the middle of the thirteenth ee»- 
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tury. Through one or both of those sources the mnemonios passed to 
Hispanus, whoso versions show some slight deviations from those of 
his predecessors. — (Cf. Praiitl, ii. p. 275; Thurot, Revue ArcMologiqmi 
October 1864 ; Revue we, March 30, and July 6, 1867 ; Hamilton, 
DiHcusdonSi 128,671.) 

Shyrewood gives : — 

Sub Pr® Priina, bis Prae Secunda, tortia bis Sub, 

He gives also for the first time in Latin (? first absolutely) : — 
Barbara, Celarcnt, Barii, Feri!^», Baralipton, 

• Celantcs, Dabitis, Fapesmo, Friscsomorum, 

Oesare, Campestres, Festino, Boroco, Darapti, 

Felaptori, Bisamis, Batisi, Bocardo, Ferison. 

Shyrewood adds: A signifies universal affirmative; E universal 
negative ; I particulai' affirmative, O particular negative ; S simple 
conversion ; P per accidens ; M transposition of premisses ; B and R in 
the same phrase redudlo ad impossibUe. ^ 

The two first verses serve the first figure, the four terms of tLe 
third verse the second figure, and all the others the third figure. To 
the first four moods of the first figure all the others are reducible. 

Prantl conjectures that A, E, I, O, are due respectively to the 
vowels in ttSs, tIs, {ouSer), ov Tras (ii. p. 277). But these vowels 

appear to be rather of Ijatin origin. A and I may very well be sup- 
posed to represent the two first vowels in A^mo, and E and 0 the 
two in Nego, 

§ 510. The special rules of the First Figure are— (!•) 
the major premiss must be universal ; (2.) that the minor premiss 
must he affirmative, 

§ 511, The special rules of the Second Figure— ^are (1.) 
major premiss must he universal; (2.) one of the premisses must 
he negative, 

(a) In the second figure, the middle term is the predicate alike of 
Proposition and Assumption. As predicate it is ta^en as the wider 
or more general notion in each premiss, — the subject being regarded 
as part of the genus. Thus — 

Whateiyer lives is nourished^ 

No stone is nourished^ 

Therefore no stone lives. 

Hence both premisses must be universal, one affirmativ^e and the other 
negative, or one at least universal, whether it affirm or deny. From 
mere particulars nothing follows. 

In the second figure there is no affirmative conclusion according to 
Aristotle ; for in order to this, both proposition and as»umptiim^i^ 
require to be a»ffirmatiye : and as the middle term is pjwdicate ia both^^- 
and is Beo^|rily taken only particularly, there would not necessar- 
ily be a bomplkrison of the extremes with a eommon third. If bbth ; 
premisses be negative, there is no positive relation of either with the 
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middle tem, but mere exclusion.— (Cf. Trendolenburi?, EK Lwu A 7 hsL. 

§ 25. ) 

§ 512. The special rule of the Third Figure that the mhior 
premiss must be affirmative, 

(ci) In the third figure, the middle term is subject alike of proposition 
and assumption. Hence it is regarded as less general than either of 
the other terms, Thus^ — • 

: . . '.B. ^ p 

Every sqiim'e has ruiht awjles^ 

s' ' II 

Every square is a para/Mor/rarnf 

n V 

2%ere cii^e parallelocpmns whkk hare rujht anqhs. 

In the third figure there is no universal conchisioii. F as predicate 
is conjoined with It in the conclusit)n : and I' and 11 are predicates of 
the same subject. Since the predicate coinnionly is wider than the 
subject, P ahd R are wider than the same subject. F)ecause, therefore, 
P and R either agi'ee or disagree with the narrower (the middle), you 
cannot infer that P and R universally .agree or disagree with each other. 
There is reference only to a part of botl). ^Vliercforc, in the third 
figure there is no universal conclusion ; and there is no eonclusion from 
mere negatives. —(Trendelenburg, El. Lexj. A rin., § ‘iO.) 

Lambert has for rule of first figure the diet am do. Om ni et do ET^dlo j 
for the second, a dictum EHrerKo^ “things which are diflerent 
do not belong to each other;” for tlie third, a dicimn de Exeiyiplo^ 
“if As are Bs, then there are As which arc Bs ; ” for the fourth, a 
dicttmi de Eeciproco ; “if no M is B, no B is this or that M ; if C is 
or is not this or that B, there is B wdiieh is or is not (1” 

The first figure proves qualities, the second differences, the third 
examples and conceptions, the fourth reciprocities. — (Cf. Ueberweg, 

Logic, pp, 372, 373.) 

§;513. It follows^^fr tlioso rules that in all the figures 
the qonolusion can be (1.) qffirjnative only, if b(5tli premisses 
affirmative negative, if one prcniiss be negative; (3.) 
sbrnetimes both premisses are nniversalj some- 
times if both premisses are imiversal ; (4.) par- 

if one premiss is 

§ 514, It appears also that every kind of proposition— viz., 
I, O, ma^y be proved in the first figure. There can be 
proved in the second, negatives only — -viz., Te, (X; in the 
tl^itd, ipartioniats bnljf.^ — viz., I, 0 ; in the fourth ^ particular 
af^mativey universal negative, and particular negative-r-^viz,j 
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§ 515, (Inivernal affirmaihe conclusions have the highest 
scientific value, because they advance our knowledge in a posi- 
tive manner, and admit of reliable application to the individual. 
The universal negatices come next ; they guarantee not only a 
negative, but a distinctly definite view. Then come the par- 
ticular affirmatives^ which promise a positive advance, but 
leave us hcdpless in the application to individual cases. 
Lastly, tlie partirvlar negative conclusions are of the lowest 
value. Their special s(»rvice is to ward off false genoral- 
isal ion,^ 

(a) Science wliich cnibiaces the nature of the thing, can be neither 
negative nor paitualar. It shows the genesis of the thing, and lays 
down its natnic, Negation nuiely takes away, and the particuliu:* 
does not einhiace knowledge evljending to all of the class. As the* 
second figure is negative, the third particular, it is only the first which 
can contain scicin c. 

TS>v £rxi 7 gc^Ttor ivi<rT7)/JL0uiKhv ij.d\iara rh irpoorSt/ 4<rriv. alt rt ydp putStj- 
p.ariKa\ rSov itricrr'qp.wv did rovrov <t>ipov(Ti rds dvoBei^fts otov apt6p.li}TiK^ 
Kal y€<apL€rpla Kal oTrTt/cir).— {Ail Post , i. 34.) 


§ 516. Reduction in llio Ansioltdic sense, moans the bring- * 
ing back of a luood oi the Second nnd Third Figures, and 
latterly of the f^ouith, one ol the First Figure — as 
peifeot. The iiKMiis of doing this are two; (1.) Conversion 
of the premisses oi conidusion ; (2.) Transposition of the pre- 
misses. To Ibis may b(‘ add(‘d Contraposition. We thus can 
get from the gi\(ui ])ieirjiss(*s either the original odhclusion, 
all in the First Figure, or a conclusion from which the 
oiiginal conclusion follows by conversion. In the mnemonic 
lines those means of n ‘due lion are marked' by the letters 
5 , 77) j p. These, in their older, mark simple conversion, trans-- 
posilion of the pieiniss(‘s, eon\ ersion aecidms^ The initial 
consonant of the mood of tli(‘ figures after the first indicates 
tlio mood of the first to which the mood in question is to be 
reduced. Thus'C'esror of the Second Figjire la to be reduced, 
as indicated, to Cclarcnt of the First. 

Oesare ; — 

No N is Tj 
All Z is r, 

.% No Z is X 

7 Ueberweg, /.ey/V, i>. 487, ^ 
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No plant feehj 
Every animal feels, 

So Therefore no animal is a plant, 

Celarent : — 

No ThX, 

All z is r, 

No Z is JC- 

Nothing that feels is a plant, 

Evety animal feels, 

Therefore no animal is a plant. 

Ill tlie Second Figure — Oamestres : — 

Ellery animal lives, 

No stone lives. 

Therefore no stone is an animal. 

Tliis is ooiiyerted into Celarent tlnih : — 

Nothing living is a stone, 

Every animal lives. 

Therefore no animal is a stone, 

Therefore no stone is an animal. 

So Darapti : — 

All Y^is X, 

All Y is Z, 

Somc'Z is X. 

This is reduced to Darii : — 

All Yis X, 

JSome Z is Y, 

Some Z is X. 

And so with tlie others, according to indication — affording 
a good enough exercise for beginners in logic. 

Here we hare employed Conversion and transposition of 
the premisses. ^This is known as Ostensive deduction. 

§ 517. Eeduaffo or Deductlo ad ImpossibUe is that in which 
from the coiitradictory of the conclusion to bo proved, and 
another proposition manifestly true, or at least conceded by 
an opponent, infer the absurd or impossible. If in a ‘ 
mood of the Second and Thii-d Figures the premisses are con- 
ceded, but the oonolusion denied, as not necessarily following 
from the premisses, the contention may bo reduced to 
absurdity by the syllogism being reconstituted in the First 
Figure, one of the premisses being preserved and the con- 
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tradictory of the conclusion put in the place of the pther. 
In the Second Figure, the major is preserved, and the ooh^ 
tradictory of the conclusion put in place of the minor ; in the 
Third Figure, the minor is preserved, and the contradictory 
of the conclusion is put in place of the major 

Served majorem^ variatque seciinda minorem ; 

Tertia major em variat, servef^que minor em} 

. Thus, Barolco : — 

AU X is Y; 

Some Z is not Y ; 

Some Z is not X, 

Every animal feels ; 

Some living thing does not feel ; 

Ther(fore, some living thing is not animal, 

Keducod to Barbara : — 

ylZZ A' r (conceded) ; 

AllZisX; 

.\AllZisY; 

Every animal feels ; 

Every living is animal 

Therefore^ every living feels. 

As this conclusion is the contradictory of the original 
(give^) Minor Premiss, it must be false ; one of the premisses 
must, therefore, be false. But tlio original major Alfg^yen is 
(supposed) true. The falsity is thus in the ihinor. This is 
the contradictory of the original conclusion ; therefore j the 
original conclusion is true.^ * 

The K in Barolco and Bohardo means that the premiss 
indicated by the vowel before it is to have the eontradiotory 
of the conclusion put in its place. In the ope case, this is 
the major premiss ; in the other, the minor. 

But the whole of reduction is simply unnecessary ; th^^ 
moods of the Second and Third Figures are on any sy stem- 
equally and as directly valid as those of the First. The 
superiority of the First Figure over the others lies hpt in a 
higher cogency or necessity of Bequenoe, hut in greater per* 
spicuity in respect of the principle of inference. 

I ^ CL Duncan, L. iv. c. iiL 
® Cf. Whateiy, B. ii. c. iii. § 6. 
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Eoduotion by Contraposition has also, though not gener- 
ally, been employed. Thus 

Every anfiimal ^ 

No plant feels ; 

Therefore^ no plant is animal. 

Convert the major by Contraposition- — 

What does ftot feel is not animal^ 

preserve the minor, and we have the same conclusion iii 
Cfeifarew^.— 

What does not feel is not animal ; 

No plant feels ; 

^ T^reforc^ no plant is anhnaL 

So Baroho to Ferio. This was not generally received, be- 
cause the converse of the minor is less clear as in effect affirm- 
ative than the simple affirmation which has been transposed 
into it.^ 

i Cf . Duncan, InsL Log.y L. iv. c. iii. 
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CHArTEJ? XXXI. 

OATEGOBIC'AL HYLLOCUSMS ON HAMILTON’S PRINCIPLES FIOURBD 

AND UNFKiUUKD .SYI.LOGISM ULTRA-TOTAL DISTBIBOTION. 

» 

§ 518. Hamilton ban Bingnlar merit in his analysis of 
Figure, Major and Minor Terms, and Propositions. The 
whole tendency of his inquiries on tnis point is to simplifica- 
tion, — scientific conqileteness and unity,-— leading ultimately, 
in fact, to the position that Figure, with all its complexities, 
is unessential to reasoning. The ordinary Hqw Jrather led to 
the notion that reasoning depended on the or)3or Of expres- 
sion, — certainly that the difference gf Major Hinpr in 
terms and propositions did. ITamUton has shown reason- 
ing depends on the internal thouglit, — on the essential mental 
relations of Containing and Contained, — of Inclusion and 
Exclusion in thouglit. His view on this point Was developed 
prior to that of tlie (juantification of the predicate. But this 
doctrine completed tlu* theory. , % ' ‘ 

§ 519. Mediate or Syllogistic Eeasoning (Qategorioal) is, 
according to Hamilton, divided into two kinds-^the TJnfigured 
and the Figured. In the Jbrnier, which results dirpotly from 
the quantification of the predicate, and from tegarding the 
proposition as an equation, the terms compared do not stand 
to each other in the reciprocal relation of subje0)> and ptedi- 
cato, being in the same proposition, either bc^h aiihjeots or 
(possibly) both predicates. The canon for this lOtm of reason- 
ing is: “In as far as two notions (notion^ proper* or indi- 
viduals) either both agree, or one agreeing, %the <^tlier does 
not, with a‘,oommon third -notion ; in uo imtions do 

or do not a^ee with each other.'’ ' ‘ \ * 

§ 520. Itit the Figured Syllogism Proper, again, the terms 
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compared are severally subject and 2 )rcdicato, and tluis con- 
taining and contained. Its general canon is : What worse 
relation of subject jand predicate subsists between either of 
two terms and a common third term, with which one at least 
is positively related ; that relation subsists between the two 
terms themselves.’* ^ The Figured Syllogism runs in th(^ 
counter wholes of Intension and Extension. * 

§ 521, According to Aristotle’s mode of statement, IIk' 
middle term was intermediate in nature and in position in 
the two premisses. Thus : — 

P is in M ; 

^ M is in ; 

P is in 

This shows the middle term, M, as lying hi tlio middle and 
between the two extremes, P and aS'. But latei' logicians did 
not so enounce such a reasoning. I'hoy sfiid : — 

Mis P; 
aS is M: 

JS is P. 

Here the middle term does not lie between the extremes ; 
and in the Second a^d Third Figures it no more does so, 
being in the one twice predicate, in the other twice subject. 
The Aristotelic form indeed is snitalde at once to reasoning 
in comprehension and in extension. 

I 522. Tq preserve the Aristotclic position of the middle 
term in extension, — the subj(*ct being uHually first, — it was 
necessary tt) state the minor jm'iniss fiiht, (wen in the First 
Figure. This, was done by a majority of the older logicians. 
But subsequently this Order was d(> 2 )ai’ted fiom, and the 
major preihisS was stated first, thus displacing the middle 
term from its intermediate i^osition in the syllogism. Now 
the question arises — Is there any natural rule or law regulat- 
ing the otdejf of enounoement In Figured Syllogism, the 
true principle is the relation of the middle term, as including 
or include under the subject of the conclusion. It matters 
nothing as tO which premiss is placed first or last in the 
expression. But to avoid ambiguity that premiss which 
expresses the relation of the greatest to the less, — that 
which expresses the relation of the less to the least, — should 
1 Discussions, p. ^554. 
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bo placed first and second. The conclusion would, of course, 
slate the relation of the least to the greatest. Thus, in Ex- 
tension in the First Figure, we should haye : — 

M is contained under P; 

H is contained under M ; 

H is contained under P, 



Ili're P is major, predicate of major premise; is ’minor, 
subject of minor piemiss ; is subject of conclusion, P pre- 
<licate. i^= the gH^Mtcsl whole; J/=tho less; /S^=!the least. 
I'Jiis being so, >S' tlie least uiiist be contained in P the greater. 

§ 523. Ill Oompi(‘himsioii, the same principle would load 
to the reversal of the oj'diu* of the [iremisses. Thus ; — 

^ As- M; 

M is P ; 

P. 

means aS, tlie greatest wlK>le, contains in it one mark M j 
/!/, the less, contains in it one mark, the least, P; aS^, the 
greatest whole, contains in it one mark P, the least. 

Animal contains in it sentient ; 

i^enfient contains in it life ; 

Animal contains in it life. 

It is clear from this tliat as the primiisses in this First Figure 
determine the relation of the subject of the conclusion tO the 
predicate, as t‘itiu.'r a part contained under the predicate, or as 
a wlioh) cmitaining the predicate in it, — there can be but one 
immediate or direct (uinclusion in eacli of the moods, and in 
Extension and Comprelnuisiori. The First Figure thus still 
retains and admits of the distinction of major and minor terms, 
major and minor propositions, and the conclusion is single or 
direct, — in each of the t][nantities of Extension and Compre**' 
liension. It admits, however, of two oonolusions, — -a direct 
and an immediately inferred conclusion*^ We can say ; — 

1 JJiscnmouSj p. 658. 
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All Mis (some) G; 

All T is (some) M ; 

All V is {some) C. 
some C is all T 

§ 524. But let us look^at the Second and Third Figures, and 
we shall find that we no longer have the same kind of rela- 
tions between the terms, and consequently, no longer the 
distinction of major and minor in terms and premisses. We 
shall thus have two conclusions equally direct, either extreme 
being taken as subject or as predicate of the conclusion. In 
the Sqpond Figure, the middle term is the predicate of both 
premisses,— not^;|ts in the first the subject of one extreme and 
the predicate of the other. 

GisM, 

TisM. 

This form thus merely tells us that each extreme is contained 
under the middle, but it says nothing of the relation of the 
one extreme to the other. There is no subordination of 
greater or least. Wq may thus reason : — 

(Some) G is (some) M ; 

• (Some) T is (alt) ; 

(Some) G is (some) F. 

Or, (Some) F is (some) G. 

Here each extreme is major or minor, or neither. And there 
are two direct conclusions, differing only according to the 
manuer of reading. ^ 

lu the Third Figure the same holds. Here the middle term 
is subject , in both premisses, — it is contained under each 
extreme. Thus v — 

(Some) M is (some) G ; 

’ ; : (All) is (some) F; 

.’. (Some) G is (some) F. 

^ ^ ^ 

^flere there is as little subordination of extreme to extreme— 
of G to r**— *tod consequently the relation majority and 
minority in extremes is abolished. And we have tiyo 
equally direct conclusions. 
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§ 525. Now it iH obvious that w(‘ aiv very near the aboli- 
tion. of Figure altogether. We may now reason that as C is 
M, and T is M, G is F or F is C. Indet'd, if we quantify the 
predicate, and thus reduce the proposition to a simple equa- 
tion, the identity of a reasoning in all the throe Figures 
becomes clear. The Second Figure is only the First, with 
the major premiss converted and transposed ; the Third 
Figure is only tlio First, with its minor premiss converted 
and transposed. Figure is thus unessential to the validity 
of a reasoning. Mood alone is the essential thing. In prac- 
tice, the Figures liave at the same time special uses and 
functions. Tlie First Figure affords a form for reasoning in 
Extension and in Coinpj ehension alike. The Second Figure 
n.atnrally fits Extension ; for the middle term is predicate in 
both premisses, — (‘iich extreme is containelf under it as a 
common whole. 'I'lie Third l^^igure equally suits Comprehen- 
sion ; for the middle term, as subject of both premisses, nat- 
urally contains in it each of the extremes, as the parts of a 
common whole. It will ihus be found, further, that the 
Becond and Third Figures are specially suited — the one to 
Deductive Koasoning in Extension; the other to Inductive 
Reasoning in (k)nipreluuisioi». The geyneral distinction be- 
tween Deductive and Iiuluctixe reasoning, regarded hero as 
processes of formal inference, is that in the former we reason 
downwards from the greatest whole or law to the particular 
instance or fact contained under it ; in the latter we reason 
upwards from the particular instances or facts to the whole or 
general law. In the former case we proceed on the p^noiple 
tliat what belongs to the containing whole bdongs also to 
the contained parts ; ” in the latter case on the i^Srinoiple 
that “ what belongs to Ihe constituent parts belongs also to 
the constituted whole.” Now, Deductive Reasoning naturally 
takes the form of Extensive Reasoning; Inductive that of 
Comprehensive Reasoning. For in Extension ^we' begin with, 
the widesFnotion ; ii» Oomprehoneion with the particular or 
individual fact. Tlnis, in the Second , Figur^ . we should 
naturally have a Deductive Reasoning in IJxten^qn: — ^ 

JC T Z ^re {contained under) all M; 

ale ari [contained under) all M ; 

ah c art X Y Z. 
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Responsible persons are all man ; 

Blacky white^ copper-coloured are all man / 

/. Black, white, copper^coloured are responsible persons. 

This inference is to the similarity or identity of tlio parts, 
through the common whole M, which contains them. 

The Third Figure would suit an Inductive Reasoning in 
Comprehension. ^ 

X TZ are all P ; 

X YZ are As ; 

\ Borne As are all P, 

Peter, John, (12), are all the apostles ; 

Peter, John, c^c. (12), are zealous persons ; 

. Some zealous are all the apostles. 

This inference is to the common whole through the similarity 
or identity of the parts which constitute it.^ 

§ 526. The distinction of Subj(‘et and Predicate, as usually 
taken in Extension, by the Aristotelic logicians, arises mainly 
from the circumstance that the predicate is supposed to bo a 
wider notion than the subject. The subject is contained under 
the predicate as a part of it at least. I'he genus thus was pre- 
dicated of the species, ^as the oak is a tree, — the species was 
predicated of the individual, this tree is a birch. The subject 
notion, therefore, was regarded as of less extent than the pre- 
dicate. , In comprehension, however, the subject might be 
regarded as the greater, seeing that the predicate usually 
expresses only one of its attributes, as fire burns ; water runs: 
burnisi^ and running, being only each a small part of the notions 
oifir^ Oy water. The subject thus comprehends the attribute, 
and mOTO or others. The quantification of the predicate in 
extension abolishes the essential distinction of subject and 
predicate. * We may say as wo please : all plant is some or- 
ganised, 6 t some organised is all plant. The only difference of 
subject and predicate here would be in the accidental interest 
we have in 'Qje one or other, as first in thought. 

(a) Robert Kllwardby, Archbishop of Canterbury p^76)(died 1279), 
who does not the Ryzantine art words or memorial verses, speaking 
' of the Second Figure, says i The middle is that by which one extreme 
is distant from another, but, as predicated of both extremes, there is 
no difference in the distance, and therefore no medium. The middle 

1 Cf. Discussions, App. IT. 
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is equally distant from both extremes (terms); therefore the terms 
are equidistant from the middle. — (Kilwardby in Prantl, iii. p. 186 .) 

§ 527. And carrying out this principle to its ultimate issue, 
we may have the simplest form^of reasoning in the TJnfigured 
Syllogism. This is the simplest form, for here We have 
no longer the distinction of Extension and Intehsion, and 
the order of the premisses is thus wholly arbitrary. The 
terms do not stand to each other in the relation of subject %nd 
predicate, being in the same proposition either both subjects 
or (possibly) both predicates. The formula for this ig 

Subjects : — 

All C and some B are (some) convertible ; 

All B and all A are {some) convertible ; 

All C and some A are [some) convertible. 

Predicates : — 

(^Some) convertibles are all Q and some B ; 

{Some) convertibles are all B and all A ; 

{Somel) convertibles are all G and some A. 

§ 528. The canon for this reasoning is : — - 

‘‘In as far as two notions (notions peoper or individuals) 
either both agree, or one agreeing, the other does riot, with 
a common third notion ; in so hir, these notions do or do not 
agree with each other.” This canon excludes (1;) an undis- 
tributed middle term, as then no common notion ; (2.) two 
negative premisses, as then no agreement of either of the 
other notions therewith. In ordinary discourse we regylarly 
use the unfigured form of reasoning when we apply the prin- 
ciple that, as A is equal to B, and B to C, A is eqiStl to G. 
This form regulates our dealings with quantities, and our 
processes in Geometry. 

§ 529. The Unfigured Syllogism of Hamilton is closely sSkin 
to what is known as the Expository Syllogism {S^llogismus 
Bxpositiorius, Sensilis) of the Peripatetics and other subse- 
quent logicians. Its principle was given as : 3^^ 
winch agree ivith the same singular third agree with e 
other. (Quije congruunt eidem • tertio singtda^ cpfigruUnt ' 
inter sei) Tins syllogism was usuaUy run through the thi^^^ 
Figures, but it was held to be less natural in the First and 
Second than in the Third, where the middle was subject,~ 
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it being held that a singular is less properly a predicate than 
a subject. Thus we may have in the First Figure : — - 

The author of the Analytics was Aristotle ; 

Therefore the author of the Analytics was a Greek, 

In the Second Figure — 

Aristotle was the tutor of Alexander ; 

The author of the Iliad teas not the tutor of Alexander ; 

Therefore he was not Aristotle, 

In the Third Figure : — 

Epicurus was hold; 

* Epicurus ivas a philosopher ; 

Therefore some (a) philosopher was bold. 

This form, which is not recognised by Aristotle as a syllo- 
gism, because there is notliing in it universal, was called by 
him €K^€crfc9— that is, expositio or exhibition on account of its 
use in exhibiting the necessary sequence in the Third Figure 
-—in those moods in which (the sul)jeot) middle term is 
universal. Thus, to take Datisi : — 

Every man may err ; 

. Some man is wise ; 

Therefore some ivise may. err. 

This is expounded or exhibited by substituting for the 
common term man the individual, say Plato. W e should thus 
have*P— 

^ Plato may err ; 

Plato ivas wise ; 

Therefore some (a) laise may err, 

fl is what is known as Singulare Sensile,^ 

Bamus regarded this form of reasoning as Syllogism 
Proper, It is no doubt a simple and natural form; it pro- 
ceeds on the' principle of equation, better • equivalence in 
“Stibject and predicate ; and, whether affirmative or negative, 
is independent pf Figure. Hamilton's canon for the Un- 
figured- Byllogito supplies to it directly and oompletely. 

^ As this form proceeds neither from the more general to 

1 Cf. Mark Duncan, L. iv. c. iv. 
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the less, nor from the less to the more, but from equal to 
equal, it has in these times been called Traduction* Only 
the name is new, or rather it is borrowed from Bacon {Nov. 
Org,y i. 70). 

§ 530. This analysis of Figure and the Figured Syllogism 
enabled Hamilton to reduce all the general laws of Categor- 
ical Syllogisms to a single canon. This is really a summary 
statement of the Six Rules of Syllogism usually given* This 
canon is : WJjat worse relation of subject and predicate sub- 
sists between either of two terms and a common third term, 
with which one at least is positively ^ (affirmatively) related, 
that relation subsists between the two terms themselves.** 
The six rules of Syllogism, as usually stated, are alj con- 
tained under this general canon, and may be readily evolved 
out of it.* Hamilton has added to the general canon the forms 
which are specially applicable to each of the Thi*ee Figures. 
For the First Figure, the canon is : — 

“What worse relation of determining (predicate), and of 
determined (subject), is held by either of two notions to a 
third, with which one at least is positively related; that 
relation do they imuK'diatcly (directly) hold to each other, 
and indirectly (mediately) its converse.** ^ This latter clause 
provides for the distinction between the direct and indirect 
conclusions in the First Figure, — the Tatter being obtained 
through immediate iirfcnmco or conversion. 

For the Second Figure, the (‘anon is : — 

“ What worse relation of determined (subject) is held by 
cither of two notions to a third, with which one at least is 
positively related ; that relation do they hold indifferently to 
each other.** 

For the Third Figure, the canon is : — . ^ 

“ What worse relation of determining (predicate) is held by 
either of two notions to a third, with which one at laest is 
positively related ; that i elation do they hold indifferently "to 
each other.** 

The last clause in each of these rules points to the two 
possible cohclusions in those Figures, each of which is as 
direct as tl^ other. ' 

§ 531, Tl^ expression here, “ the worse relation,** heeds 
explanation*. “ Seotetur partem oonclusio deteriorem,** said 
1 Podtivky is misprinted jposMy in Discussions, p. 554, ed. 186$. 
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tho old logicians. Particular quantity {some) was worse or 
weaker than universal quantity (all) ; and negation .was 
worse or weaker than affirmation. I could only predicate of 
some, not of all I could not even assert anything about 
the subject proposed. But as they did not admit two nega- 
tive propositions, the one with a particular predicate, they did 
not, and did not need to, determine which of two negatives, 
a paaticular or a univeffeal, was the worse. Hamilton’s sys- 
tem of propositional forms requires this to bo done, especially 
as applied to Syllogism. With him thus, affirmation, as with 
the old logicians,^ is always bettor than negation. And the 
best affirmation is where we affirm alf of all — all X is all Y; 
and the worst when we affirm of some only — some X h 
some y. 

In negation, again, the worst is wluui we deny of all oi* any 
•^any is not any. This is in contrast to the best of affirma- 
tion, when we affirm all of all. The best of negation is when 
we deny only of some — some is not some, ’flic worse grades 
of iK'gation axe some is not any^ any is not some. 

Any is not any is the wm&l in negation. If 1 can say that 
not even one is true of the subject, or is a part of it, I have 
said the utmost — tlK) worst — which I can say against any 
assertion, that a' part of the predicate* is true of the subject. 
Any mineral is not any organised thing^ is tho utmost or worst 
I can deny of the subject mineral^ c‘K[)ecially if some one has 
affirmed any positive relation to o}ganised aixmt it. 

All is all is the best affirmation ; as all man is all risible. It 
is the host between these tcims. If 1 liad said all man is some 
risible^ I don’t^ know how many, or all man is only some^ I 
should not have affirmed so much of tju* Hubj(*ct*aB when 
I said all is oM* ^ I have said it is not ordy souk* of which f 
speak, bnt all of which I s])eak. And I ])redicate of it not 
Oply some> but all. 

.§ 532. The ^ folio wing table shows tho whole order of best 
and worst qi^aAtification throughout the two qualities, and 
how affirmsj^tion comtuences with the whole in inclusion {all), 
and negation with the parts in exclusion {any ) : — 
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Best 

- 3 . 

^ ^ 5 . 
- 0 . 
- 7 . 


Toto-total — all is all. 
Toto-partial — all is some. 
Parti-total — some is all. 
Parti-partial — some is some. 
Parti-partial — some is not some. 
Parti-total — some is not any. 
Toto-partial — any is not some. 
Toto-total — any is not any. 


^ Affirmative. 


y Negative. 


§ 533. To the nnivorfiality of the canon there is an appar- 
ent, but only an apparent excei)tion. That is, in those moods 
in which tlie paiticular quantity of the affirmative conclusions 
disappears in the ne^<itive moods — giving place to a univer- 
sal quantity in the n(‘gativo. This occurs in the (negative) 
moods IX^, XT‘\, and XIP.^ In these — 

Take the following — (IX.) 

Affirmatively we r(‘ad : — 

A// M is all O; 

AH V is some M ; 

:.AHVi someC; , 

Oi, Home is all V. 

Negatively this becomes — (IX'.) 

Any M is' not any Q ; 

All r /&• some M ; 

Any V is not any C. 

Or, any (J is not any T. 

Take the following — (X.) 

Affirmatively we read : — 

Hmne M is all C ; 

All V is all M; 

Home T is all C. 

Negatively — (X''.) 

Some M is all 0 ; 

Any T is not any M ; 

Any r is not any 0, 

1 From tlie table of moods, Logic, iv., App. v, (e) Syllogisvis, p. 286. 
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Affirmatively* 


Denytheminor—- 

Some animal is all mmi ; 

' : Any sentient is not any animal ; 

Any sentient is not any man, 

Oty Some cinimal is all man ; 

Any mineral is not any animal ; 

Any mineral is not any man, 

§ 534? Here the change is from a particular affirmative 
conclusion to^ a universal negative. But tin's is a passage 
simply from the worst in affirmation to the worst in negation. 
Had the change been from a particular affirination to a uni- 
versal affirmation, it would have been liom the worse to the 
better, or best. But seeing that it is a change from particular 
in affirmation to universal in negation, it is a passage only 
from the woi^t in the one quality to the worst in the other. 
The validity and applicability of the canon are thus not 
shaken but confirmed. (So in Xl'\ and XIB\) As Hamilton 
has remarked : The worst relation betwt^en either extreme 
and middle is here preserved in the conclusion. As affir- 
mation comes in from the greatest whole, while negation 
goes out from the least part, so, in point of fact, the some of 
the one may become the not any of the other.’^ ^ 

§ 535. With the Eight Propositional Forms as a basis, there 
is a corresponding increase of the syllogistic moods. A 
simple arithmetical calculation of tlie combinations (syzygies) 
gives 512 conceivable moods. But applying the canon, 
these are reduced to 36 valid moods, — 12 affirmative and 
24 negative.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ are essentially the same through 
the Three Figures, 4-~thp Fourth Figure being excluded by 
Hamilton as If we pass the moods through 

each of the Tlm^ Figures, we get the 36 moods three 
times re]^eatddp h^ moods in all. Btlt these are 

reaBy only got through a change in expression, — the mood is 
always essentially the making no valid differr 

App. iv. p. 286." 


Some animal is all man ; 
All sentient is all animal ; 
Some sentient is all man. 
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enoe. ISTo mood can bo valid in one figure which is not 
valid in every one. Indeed, looking at the mere formal 
equivalence of the moods, we may reduce the ntimbet 
of affirmative moods to 7, and of negative to 14* — 
21 in all. Tliis arises from the circumstance of the 
possible interconversion of certain of the moods. In some 
the middle term is balanced, — that is, it is universal in botli 
premisses. The extu‘ui(^s are balanced when both are taken 
universally ; unbalanced wluui the one is so taken, and the 
otlier not. If we take the unbalanced moods iv., vi., viii., x., 
xii., as simply the convers(^ of the one preceding it, which they 
are, only seven valid afiirinative moods are left. With these 
five afiSrmatives, bm eorres[)onding negative moods would be 
struck out, or reduced to tlie corresponding negatives of the 
affirmative mood which afforded the (abolish^) converse. 
This would leave fourteen negative moods, or twenty-one 
affirmative and m^gative. The cumbrous rules of reduction 
are thus abolished, — sim]>l(‘ conversion (with transposition) 
will enable us to tuin any mood into any figure. And taking 
the quantification of th(‘ [}j(‘dicate into account, we abolish as 
not only usoh^ss, but false the special rules of each figure. 
By admitting tlu' uni\(‘isalily of the predicate in affirmative 
judgments, — tlio particulaiiiy of the prodipate in negative 
judgments, — right in tlie face of the Aristotelic prescriptions, 
— ^we show that the usual rules of the First, Second, and Third 
Figures are false, and the syllogistic process stands out vin- 
dicated as one, evident, and simple, — conformable to a Single 
Universal Canon. 

§ 536. Hamilton’s Table of the Moods of Figured Syllo- 
gisms is printed at the end of the Lecture^ on Logic — the 
moods being also given or symbolised in the forms of his 
notation. The diagram representing Figured, and Unfigured 
Syllogism alike, and in Extension and Comprehension, is to 
be found in the Discussions, p. 658. Befereuce may be 
made to these for details. The following are the twelve 
moods in Extension of the First Figure 

(1.) All M is all 0; 

All r is all if; 

^ All r is all 0. 
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(2.) All M some G ; 
Some r is all M ; 
So7ne r is some 0» 

(3.) All M is some C ; 
All r is some M ; 

/. r is some C. 

m 

(4) Some M is all O; 
Some r is all M; 
Some is some C, 

(5.) All M is some C ; 
Some r is some JUf ; 
Some F is some O. 

(6.) So?ne M is some C ; 
Some V is all M , 
Some V is some G, 

(7.) All Mis all C; 
Some F is all M ; 

/. Some F is all C. 

« 

(8.) All M is some G ; 
All V is all M; 

•% AllV is some G, 

(9.) All M is all G; 

All F is some M ; 

/• AllY is some G, 

(10.) So7ne Af is all G ; 
All T is all M; 

/. Some F is all G, 

(11.) All M is some G ; 
Some F is some M ; 
/• Some F is some G, 

(12*) Some M is some G ; 
All T is all M; 

/. Som^ r is some G. 


The first mood of the First Figure is thus symbolised 
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C: 




Head in Extension it runs : — 

AH M is {Included under) all Q ; 

All Y is {included under) all M ; 

All r is {included under^ all C. 

Or, as an indirect oonclnsion, — 

All C is {included under) all 1\ 

Bead in Comprolionsion, it runs thus : — 

All M is [includes in it) all F ; 

All C is {includes in it) all M ; 

All C is {includes in it) all F. 

Or — 

All 0 is [includes in it) all F ; 

All M is {includes in it) all F ; 

All C /s* {includes in if) all F. 

§ 537. Twelve pairs of jur^niisses, with the same quantities 
as in the First l^hgun‘, may be run through the Second and 
Third Figures, and each mood may be read in Extension 
and in Comprehension. Thus, to take No. 2 in the Second 
Figure, we have : — 


C,. 


:M: 


.,r. 


In Extension, this reads : — 


Or— 


Some O is all M; « 
So?ne F is all M ; 
Some F is some C, 

Some C is some F. 


In Comprehension, it reads : — 

All M is some C ; 
A ll M is some F 5 
Some G is some F. 


Or— 


Some F is some C 
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§ 538* There are thus 12 affirmative moods in eacli of tho 
Three Figures — in all 36 affirmative moods. As each of thpeso 
affirmatives yields by negation in turn of major and of minor 
premiss, two negative moods, there will be 24 negative moods 
in each figure, in all 72 negatives — some of which are, how- 
ever, of little or no actual value. Thus, to take No. 2 of the 
First Figure, wo have — 



No M is antj C : 
So7ne T is all M ; 
Some r is not some O, 

(b) C, — :M: 1— ,r. 


All M is some (1 ; 

Some F is )iol any il/; 

.*. Some is not some (7. 

§ 639. The symbolical notation hero employed, though 
simple, requires a wowl of explanation. It is thal devised by 
Hamilton, He has the merit of having added to Logic a 
system of notation which is at onc(^ simple, perspicuous, and 
adequate. First of all, a proposition is reiiresentod by a 
horizontal line. If either of the terms can stand as subject 
or as predioate-T-if, in a word, there be no distinction of Sub- 
ject and Predicate, as in the Unfiguv(*d Syllogism — the line 
is drawn as of equal thickness throughout. Thus — 

C Y 

0 is r> or r is C, or C and T are cqvah 

But if the ong term be regarded as Subject and the other 
as Predicate, the^ line is represented thus — 


And this proposition may be read in cither of two ways, as 
in Breadth or in Depth. The thick end of the line represents 
the subject of the proposition in Breadth, and is read— 

C is r, or C is contained or included under Y. 
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Tlio tliin end of the line represents the subject in *^Depth, 
and is road — 

r is O', or r includes or contains in it O, 

This supplies to affirmative propositions. Negation^ is de* 
noted by a perpendicular line drawn through the horizontal. 
Thus— 


C 


r, is xead, C is not P. 


The quantity or distiibiitiou of the terms, is indicated by 
points. Thus a comma (,) placed after a term indicates that 
it is to be taken paiticularly or indefinitely; a colon (;) that 
it is to be taken universally or definitely. As the middle 
term appears twice in the syllogism, it will have two separate 
marks of quantity, Th<it on Sie right — colon or comma — 
indicates how it is to be taken, universally or particularly, 
with the term on tlie i ight ; that on the left — colon or comma 
— with the term on the left. Further, in a syllogism the 
conclusion is indio<ited, in Breadth and Depth, by a line^ sim- 
ilar to the lines of the j)ren:dssos, extending from the one 
extreme to the otln^r. The following will readily illustrate 
the notation. 

In the First Fig me we may take the*" following ; — 


This is read in — 


(a) Bieadth. (b) Depth. 

All M is some 0 ; Some M is alt P ; 

AH P ib some M ; Some C UMl M; 

All P is some 0. So?7ie 0 P* 

• 0 % 

Negation is thus indicated — 


Breadth. (b) Deptli, ’ 

Any 3f is not any C; Some Mis all V I 

AU ^ is some M ; Any 0 U not my Mi 

/, AnyX is not any O, Any 0 k nOt my P. 

In the ^eccind Figure we may take the following 
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(«) Brfeadti. 

Some C it9 all M ; 
All r is some M ; 
All r IS some C. 

(Or, Some 0 is all F.) 

In the Third Figure : — 


(h) Depth. 

Some M is all T ; 
All 31 is some C ; 
Some C is all F. 
(Oi, All F Is some C.) 


c, 


:M,i 


:F 


(a) Breadth. 

All M is ^some C ; 
Some M^is all F ; 
All T is some 0, 


(5) DeptL. 

AH T is some 31 ; 
Some 0 is dll 31 j 
Some C is all F. 
(Or, AH F h ^ome 0,) 


In the Second and Third Figures there arc two horizontal 
lines above and bqjow the extremoH, indicating that two 
equally dur0<!rfc and immediate conclusions may bo drawn in 
these figures. In these figures tlmro is properly no distinc- 
tion of major and minor terms, and consequently no distinction 
of major and minor propositions. Tin’s is true equally of the 
Unfigured Syllogism. It is only in the First Figure that 
the distinction of Breadtli and Deptli is preserved, and conse- 
quently that of major and minor in tcTins and propositions. 

§ 540. ThO Canon of Syllogism laid down by Hamilton, 
§ 520 et seq^^ as proceeding on the mere formal possibility of 
reasoning, Uooessarily comprehends all the legitimate forms of 
quantifloation. * This Canon supposes that the two extremes 
are oomparod^gether through the same common middle, and 
this cannot bul be if the middle, whether subject or predi- 
cate, in bothf its quantifications together, exceed its totality, 
though not taken in that totality in either premiss.^ Ac- 
oordiugljr rule of the logicians, that the middle term 
should be once lj,t''leust distributed [or indistributable], (Le,^ 
taken universally nr singularly = definitely), is untrue. For 
1 Zoffic, ir, p. 855. 
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it is sufficient if, in both the premisses together, its quantifica- 
tioij bo more than its quantity as a whole (Ultratotal). 
Therefore, a major part (a more or most\ in one premiss, 
and a half in the other, are sufficient to make it effective* It 
is enough for a valid syllogism, that the two extreme notions 
should (or should not), of necessity, partially coincide in the 
third or middle notion ; and this is necessarily shown to be 
the case, if the one extreme coincide with the middle, to the 
extent of a half (Ditoidiate Quantification) ; and the otlier, 
to the extent of auglit more than a half (Ultradimidiate 
Quantification.) ” ^ 

Thus we may reason : — 

One-hal f of A is IS ; 

'fivo-t b irds of A is G ; 

i^(nne O /s IS. 

Or — 

Ilirec-fourths of A is B ; 

Tirn-ihlrds of A is C ; 

Home is B, 

Or — 

Most of the As are i>Vy 

Most (f the d6* arc Cs ; 

Homt Cs are Bs. 

In concrete extnnplos : — 

T/iree-fon7'ihs (f the army were French; 

Thi'eefourths of the army were killed ; 

Therefore some French were killed. 

Three fourths of the twelve pears were ripe; 

Iltree fourths of the twelve pears were stolen ; 

Therefore some that were ripe were stolen* 

This form of quantifi(*ation and reasoning was first sug- 
gested by Lamberl [Neues Orga^ion^ Dianololo^ie^ § 193 et 
seq.) It has since been adopted by De Morgan, Hamilton’s 
view of it is, so far, a sound one : These two quantifications 
should be taken into account by Logic as authentic forms, 
but then relegated as of little use in practice, and cumber- 
ing the science with a superfluous mass of moods*” ^ Again, 
1 Logic^ iv. p. 355. 2 Ihid. 
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he lays down the principles which ought to limit a genuine 
science of Logic in the following words : Such quantifioa- 
tions are of no value or application in the one whole (the uni- 
versal, potential, logical), or, as I would amplify it, in the two 
correlative and counter wholes (the logical and the formal, 
actual, metaphysical), with which Logic is conversant. For 
all that is Qut of classification, all that has no reference to 
genus and species, is oul; of Logic, indeed out of Philosophy; 
for Philosophy tends always to the universal and necessary. 
Thus, the highest canons of Deductive Keasoning — :tlie Dicta 
de Omni et de Nullo — were founded on, and for, tlie procedure 
from the universal whole to the subject parts ; whilst, con- 
versely, the principle of inductive reasoning was established 
on, and for, tKe (real or presumed) collection of all the subject 
parts as constituting the universal whole. 2 "^, The integrate • 
or mathematical whole, on the contrary (whether continuous 
or discrete), the philosophers contemned. For whilst, as Aris- 
totle observes, in mathematics genus and species are of no 
account, it is, almost exclusively, in the mathematical whole 
that quantities are compared together, through a middle 
term, in neither premiss equal to the whole. But this rea- 
soning, in which the* middle term is never universal, and the 
conclusion always particular, is — as vague, partial, and con- 
tingent— of little or no value in Philosophy. It was accord- 
ingly ignored in Logic ; and the predcsignations more^ most, 
&C., as I have said, referred to universal, or (as was most 
common) to particular, or to neither, quantity.^’^ This is a 
true insight into the real essence and needs of logical reason- 
ing, as a universal means of thinking, and consequently of 
logical science. These words hold in themselves the con- 
demnation, scientifically and practically, of the “ advances 
in Formal Logic, made on geometrical and algebraical lines, 
of De Morgan and Boole, and even of the more enlightened 

§ 541. A t^^asoniifg in which tlie middle term is never de- 
finitely knowh, and in which accordingly we have always a 
Tacillating and particular conclusion, is of no use practioally, 
or in the wide sphere of probable thought. Scientifically; it 
is a mere tentatiyej- — ending in sowie 75 a mere ap- 

1 Lo^’c, iv. pp. 353, 354 . 
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proach to satisfactory certainty. And even when the prem- 
isses are made numerically definite, as with De Morgan^ the 
reasoning is of not the slightest use unless in reference to 
numbers and a numerical or mathematical whole* It is 
really of not the smallest consequence, as a rule, that* we 
should know the exact numeiical proj)ortion of the middle 
term to the extremes. Wo seldom do know it., as a matter 
of fact, and when we do, we may 'remit the calculation to 
arithmetic. 

§ 542. ^ It ought further, I think, to be noted in connection 
with this form of reasoning, that it leadily lends itself to ma- 
terial fallacy, or a conclusion materially tin true. No doubt, 
in the abstract, if J (f V are Jf, and \ of T are Z, some of 
the Zs are Xs, So ifX contains {the paH) F, and Y contains 
{the part) Z, X coniabis Z, But this latter formula embodies 
the law of infeience from genus to species, or from whole to 
part. The otlier formula does not. It does not tell us in 
what relation X stands to Y, or Z to Y, whether that of part 
and whole, or of subject and attribute. Nor do wo know, 
taking X and Z as attributes, whether they are compatible 
with each other or not. The practical application of the bare 
formula is therefoio of Imt little use, and readily leads to 
material error, Tims, if we say : — 

I of the potatoes were diseased ; 

^ was eaten hy the crows ; 

Therefore the crows must have eaten some of the diseased ; 

this is correct, because theio was not a half left not diseased. 

If, however, wo substitute for diseased^ hard 4s a stone, we 
should on the same foimula have tho conclusion that the 
crows ate some potatoc.^ hard as a stone, Thorb is nothing in 
the formula itself to prevent us substituting'* for X and Z 
incompatible attributes. 11 ms the following i$ quite com<* 
patiblo with the formula 

T'hrcefourtlis of men are saints ; 

Three-fourths of men are sinners ; 

Therefore some who are saints are sinners* 

Such a fc^-mula can thus give a valid 4ud true oondusion 
only in ce4ain matter, — where the distribution leijers to a 
whole of which ^he predicates are parts, or in which they 
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are compatible attributes. In fact, tlie necessary premisses 
are : — 

Three’fourths of the Ys are X$ ; 

Threefourths of the Y$ are Zs ; 

Therefore some of the Zs are Xs, 

Or, if threefourths of Y are JT, 

And»if threefourths of Y are Z, 

And if X and Z represent things which coexist in the 
same (or are compatible), 

Then some Z is X, or some Z 7nm/ be thought to he X. 
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CIIAPTEE XXXIL 

CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISMS — COMPREHENSIVE REASONING 

THE riVE SYLLOGISTIC FORMS. 

§ 543. The Aristoic^ic Categorical Syllogism proceeds 
mainly, if not t‘xclnsively, in the quantity of Extension. 
But according to later views, as we have seen, we have 
reasoning in ComprelKMision as well. . 

§ 544. In the view of Hamilton, every notion has not only 
an Extensive but an Intensive quantity — breadth and depth — • 
and these quantities always etand in an inverse ratio to each 
other. It would thus seem likely that if* notions bear a cer- 
tain relation to each other in Extension, they must bear a 
counter -relation to each other in Comprehension. Hence 
there will bo reasoning in Compndiension, as there is reason- 
ing in Extension. In Extension the reasoning runs — 

All responsible agents are frec~agents (i.e., are eontcAned 
under the class ) ; 

Man is a responsible agent (i.e., contained under the class ) ; 

Therefore man is a fret -a gent (i..e., contained under the class). 

In comprehension w(* necessarily invert the process of this 
reasoning. The notion free~agent^ which in the extensive 
reasoning is the greatest whole or major term, becomes in 
comprehension the smallest part or minor term, and the 
notion many which is in extension the smallest part or minor 
term, now becomes the greatest whole or major term. The 
notion responsible agent remains the middle term in both 
reasonings ; but what was formerly its partis now its whole, 
and what was formerly its whole is now its part. In Oom^ 
prehension we reason thus ; — 
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The notion man comprehends in it the notion responsible agent; 

The notion responsible agent comprehends in it the notion free- 
agent; 

Therefore the notion man comprehends in it the notion free- 
agent. 

In Extension. In Intension. 

^ is A / C is B ; 

G is B ; B is A ; 

:: QU A, /. a is A, 

Thus, by reversing the order of the premisses and the mean- 
ing of the copula, we can always change a categorical syllogism 
of Extension into one. of Intension, and vice versa. The 
reasoning in Comprehension has been generally overlooked 
by logicians ; but it is genuine, and it is prior to extensive 
reasoning in the order both of nature and knowledge. Aris- 
totle gives a definition of the middle term, which applies to 
the comprehensive reasoning.^ 

§ 545. Hamilton holds broadly that whatever mood and 
figure is valid in the one quantity is valid in the other, and 
every anomaly is equally an anomaly in both. The rules of 
Extensive reasoning are equally applicable to the Compre- 
hensive reasoning, with the single proviso that all that is said 
of the sumption (major premiss) in extension is to be under- 
stood of the subsumption (minor premiss) in comprehension, 
vice versd, 

§ 546. Of course the mere transposition of the premisses does 
not constitute the difierence between i-easoning in Comprehen- 
sion and in Extension ; that depends on the inner relation of 
the subject and predicate of the propositions as whole and part, 
or as part and whole. The transposition of the premisses in 
Extension or in Comprehension might, as Hamilton elsewhere 
remarks, be made without changing the essential character 
of the reasoning. It would not be natural, but it would not 
affect the reasoning as a mental process. But the position 
of the premisses as indicated is the natural way of showing 
when we reason in Comprehension or in Extension. Of 
course^ it is Imrdly necessary 4o say in passing that Hamilton 
does not, as Mill states, make the distinction of Comprehen-* 
sion and Extensiqn depend merely on the transposition of 
the premisses.® 

I Logic, L. rvi. p. 299, and aljove, p, 407. ® jExarriination, p. 605. - 
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§ 547, The quantities of Breadth and Depth are explicitly 
held by JBEamiltotx to be merely views of the 6ame relation 
from opposite points, not things in themselves different.^ 
He combats the view that the reading a proposition in depth 
in contrast to its reading in breadth is not another reading 
of the same proposition, but another proposition derived in- 
ferentially, though not syllogistically,” 

lie holds very distinctly that Breadth and Depths though 
named quantities, are really one and the satne quantity, viewed 
in oounter-relatioiis and from opposite ends. Nothing is the 
one which is not, pro tanio, the other. Though different in 
the order of thought (rafione), the two quantities are identical 
in the nature of things {re)» In effect it is precisely llio fiS^me 
reasoning, whether wo argue in Depth or in Breadth. Thus, 
in Depth, we may argue the individual Z is (pt contains in it 
attribute) some Y; all Y is some U ; all U is some 0 ; all 0 is 
some I ; all I is some E ; all E is some A ; therefore Z is some 
A, {Take Socrates j Athc)iia7ij Greeks European^ Man, Mammal, 
Animal,) 

In Breadth, the argument would be the same: Some A 
{i,e,, as class contains undei it the subject part) is alt E ; some 
E is all I; some I is all O; some 0 is all U ; some U is all T; 
some Y is Z ; therefore some A is Z. (Reverse the concrete 
concepts already given.) Hamilton adds that as the propo- 
sition in either quantity is only an equation, only an affir- 
mation of identity or its negation, the substantive verb is or 
is not expresses the relation more accurately, than containing 
and contained, — whether in or under. We are tbld, also, that 
in syllogisms the contrast of the two quantities is abolished, 
and the differences of figure, major and minor, premiss attd 
term, likewise disappear. * 

§ 648. It has been objected to this that “the two modes 
of reading propositions in Depth and Breadth ate not convert- 
ible; the extensive mode gives the intensive, feut not 
versd in all oases,” “ In the affirmative, any portion of tile 
intension of the predicate may be affirmed of the subject ; in 
the negative, it is not true thafr any portion of the intension 
of the predicate may be denied of the subject. Th^s, ^ No 

1 See p. 697. Hamilton tine fullest and mpet 

aocotiQt ot his Vie'ws on Breadth and Depth ih Beadoning in cotmeotion with 
the Table hgui^d in p. 699. 
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planet moves in a circle/ gives ns a right to demy any consti- 
tutive attribute of circular motion to th^t of a planet, but ,not 
any attribute; not, for example, the progression through 
every longitude/^ ^ ^ 

Against this Hamilton strongly maintains that the correla- 
tion pf Breadth and Depth in Propositions and Syllogisms is 
thoroughgoi^jg, — ^universal, — applying equally to affirmative 
and, negative# The ruh^ is : “ The predicate of the predicate 
is, with the predicate, affirmed or denied of th(* subject/’ ** All 
that enters into the predicate notion is denied of the subject, 
if the predicate, itself be denied.” Tlicre is no difference 
whatever between “ constitutive ” and attributive ” in the 
case. ^ We have nothing to do with what has been previously 
known or discovered. We liave only to do with what we 
formally think. 

In saying, No planet moves in a oii cle,” we do not uni- 
versally deny of a planet any pi egression through every 
longitude, but we deny of it a circular progression — ^that is, 
a particular kind. And so it is also wlum w(‘ say Newton is 
not Leibnitz, Hero every attribute^ of Ijeibnitz is denied of 
Newton^oontradictorily denic^l. But we say again, Leibnitz 
is a mathematician^ or mathematician is an attribute of Leibnitz. 
Do we infer that Newton is not a math('matioian? That the 
attribute mathematician does not belong to Newton? We do, 
and we do hot. We deny that Newton is a certain mathoma- 
tioian-^^to mathematician who is Leibnitz. But we deny in- 
ferentially nothing more. W(* do not I'xclude Newton from 
the whole of the class mathematician. We only exclude him 
from that unit of it which is idcuitieal with Leibnitz. We 
ibjfer that Newton is not the iiiathemati(‘iau Leibnitz, — we 
Spoke of nothing more than this in connection with Leibnitz ; 
but it Would going beyond our premisses to deny abso- 
lutely that Newton is a mathematician. 8o far as De Morgan’s 
criticism is oonperned, the answer is complete ; but there 
are some points about the nature of comprehensive reason- 
ing which xeqhiro attention and examination. 

§ 549. It seems to me that in Hamilton’s vindication of 
the Comprehensive Beasoning there is a tacit change in the 
minor premiss from Comprehension to Extension. To put it 
formally ; — 

1 Disetmiona, p. 697, D© Morgan, as tliere quoted. 
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{The concept) Newton does not contain in it {the concept) 
, IjCibnitz ; 

ue.j tho one sum of attributes in Newton does not contain in 
it any of the other sum in Leibnitz. 

But {the concept) Leibnitz contains the concept {attribute) 
mathematician ; 

Therefore {the concept) Newton does^ not contaih the concept 
(or attribute) mathematician. 

Hero it seems to me that tho proper and logical conclusion 
is that Newton does not contain the attribute mathematician. 
We avoid this only by reading the minor premiss in Exten- 
sion, not in Comprehension ; and think of a mathematician or 
one of the class mathematicians, and thus only are we a\)le to 
allow in the conclusion that Newton is not a mathematician, 
or this one of tho cdass. But this seems to me to be a reason- 
ing which does not proce(*d wholly in Comprehension, but 
really both in Comprehension and in Extension. 

To put it in letters : — 

X {the individual Newton) does not contain in it Y {the indivi- 
dual Leibnitz ) ; 

Y {Leibnitz) contains in if th( mark Z {rrtaihematician)] 

Therefore X {Newton) does not contain in it the mark Z 
(inaihcmatician). 

No, only tho maik Z in so far as it is in T ; but this 
amounts to making tho picdicate ^‘the mark Z (mathema- 
tician)’^ equivalent to one or some mathematician only, — ^for 
we have not said that Y alone contains the mark Z, in which 
case X could not contain Iho mark Z. We have thus intro- 
duced into tho minor premiss the conception of distributed 
quantity — that is, extension. 

§ 550. If we moan by the sum of attributes certain specific 
attributes, a, 5, c, &c. — man^ mathematician^ &c. — ^the concept 
Newton, or other attributes regarded as in it, are not those 
which are actually or numerically in Leibnitz. But then the 
denial here is not in respect of tho attributes properly re- 
garded, but of the distribution of them, and wot^ld mean that 
while the sa&e attributes logically considered may be or are 
in both individuals, they are yet numerically different; or 
there are several of the same kind — only the one individual 
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has thorn as well as tho other. In this case, our denial 
merely amounts to saying that tho individuality of New'lon 
is not the individuality of Leibnitz, or there are two units, 
possessing, it may be, logically identical attributes. But this 
cannot be regarded as a conclusion wholly in comprehension, 

§ 551, It seems to mo tliat in all this the nature of reason- 
ing in Depth or Comprehension is virtually identified with 
that in Extension or Breadth. If th(> proposition in each be 
an equation, we have in each extensive quantity. It matters 
little or nothing to the nature of a n^aHoning wlietlier we 
begin with the individual or tho genus, il‘ in each process we 
require to introduce all and some^ or (‘xtensive quantity into 
the premilses. Wo are no long(‘r reasoning from one indi- 
visible attribute, or indivisible sum of attrihules, to another ; 
but from one quantity of these to anoih(n-, and that is pre- 
cisely reasoning in Breadth. If Ilainilton liad persistently 
kept in view tho principle of the indivisibilily of the attribute 
which he laid down some time b(‘fore thes(‘ views were given 
in the Discussions^'^ he miglit liave develo])ed a doctrine of 
strictly Comprehensive Reasoning ; but as it is, ho does not 
seem to me to have done so. 

§ 552. The defects *of tho theory of rt'asoning in Compre- 
hension come out most markedly in relation to negative- con- 
clusions. Here, in fact, it seems to nu^ to break down, when 
left wholly to itself. 

The law for affirmatives as given ])y Hamilton is: “Tho 
predicate of the predicate is, with tlio pr(*(licate, affirmed of 
the subject.^^ Thus : — 

Man includes in it sentient ; 

Sentient includes in it capable af svfferbig ; 

Therefore man includes in it capable of suffering. 

Or — 

Socrates is son of Sophronisevs ; 

Sophroniscus is Athenian ; 

Therefore Socrates is Atheniaii, 

This is quite valid, — and is strictly a reasoning in Com- 
prehension* But take the other half of tlie rule — ^that for 
negatives — The predioato' of the predicate is, with the 
predicate, denied of the subject.'' Thus : — 

1 Seo Loffic, iv. Api)eiiclix v. (c), p. 271. 
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Mat! does not include in it niineral; 

Mineral includes in it weight; 

Therefore man does not include in it weight 

This is wholly invalid as a reasoning in Comprehension. 
All that is denied is some weight, — the weight that is in 
mineral, lint tliis is in Extension, and the oonclnsion is so 
cloaked as to be deceptive. c 

Again, snp])os(* wo leason thus : — 

So< rales is not the son of Entryphon ; 

Eutryphou A Athenian ; 

Ther(forej Socrate*^ is not Athenian, 

Tiiis is invalid. Heie we are not entitled to %^or that 
Socrates is not Athenian. The mark of the mark is the mark 
of the subject itself, but what is not the mark of the mark is 
not necessarily not the mark of the subject itself. The prem- 
isses do not exclude Rociaies from being the son of a man 
who was Athenian. This holds true, so long as we keep to 
the limits strictly of the Comprehensive reasoning. The 
conclusion no more follows than if we were to argue that 
what is not a part of this pait is not a part of the whole. 
Tims 

M(Hal eontains man , 

Man does not contain horse; 

Therefore mortal does not contain horse. 

Or— 

Man has for Its part European ; 

European has 'not for its part African; 

Therefore 'man has not for its part AJiHian. 

This, of course, explicitly quantified would be quite valid. 
Thus : — « 

3fa7i has for its pa9'f E'uropean ; ' 

European has not for its part AfHcpfi; - 
; Man has not for (this one) of its parts Afrkm* 

§ 5i^3. Hamilton, in dealing with the Int^sive Sytfogipm 
in th^ Lectures ^ lays down the rule that Bumptipn roltet 
in qi^ality be affinnativo, and the ^ qnatotity 

definite (that is, universal or sii^Iar).'* Tfiw «i ^VetBO 
of the rule for the Extensive Syllogism, which is, ‘‘that the 

’ Logie, L. xvii. 
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snmptioil must in quantity be definite ; the subsumption 
must in quality be affirmative.” 

To illustrate the former rule hfe gives — 

8 comprehends M ; 

M does not comprehend P ; 

Therefore 8 docs not comprehend JP. 

Or— • • 

Prudence comprehends virtue; 

But virtue does not comprehend nameworthy; 
Therefore prudence does not comprehend blameworthy. 

If we were to say that prudence does not comprehend learn- 
ing ; hut learning comprehends praiseworthy^ we could draw no 
conolubion, either that prudence docs or does not comprehend 
praiseworthy. 

Then the subsumption must be univoisal or singular — Le.^ 
definite. 

Prudence is a virtue ; i.e., prudence comprehends virtue; 

{Some) virtue is praiseworthy — i.e., some virtue comprehends 
praiseworthy,, 

Here there is no conclusion, ^‘for the indefinite some virtue 
does not connect the^major term prudince and llio minor tetm 
praiseworthy into the necessary relation of whoh^ and part.” ' 

§ 554. In the first place, it seems 1o me thal there is no 
valid conclusion in the illustration given. Virtue is a mark 
of prudence^ i.e., the attribute virtue is an attribute of prudence; 
the attribute blameworthy is 'not an attribute of virtue; it does 
not follow from this that the attribute blameworthy is not an 
attribute ofprvdence. We might just as well argue that be- 
cause animal life is an attribute of man, and weight is not an 
attribute of animal life^ that weight is not an attribute of man. 
Wbat is not siinply a mark of the mark is not necessarily not 
a maJck of the '^hing itself. It may yet bo so, either directly 
lOr indirectly. And to introduce universal quantity or defini- 
tudo into the isubsumption or minor proposition, is to depart 
from the form of reasoning in comprehension altogether,— to 
in^cluce, in an extensive premiss. And it is, besides, 
fumle. If I say i— 

. Prudencei^dmpi*ehends virtue ; ^ 

{Alt) vitim does not comprehend blameworthy ; 

Or, Blameworthy is not in any part of virtue ; 

^ LogiCi L. xvii., iii. p. 317. 
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T cannot infer that blame ivorthy is not in prudence*, bnt only 
not in that part of prudence which is convertible with virtue* 
If I say : — 

Man comprehends animal life ; 

No animal life has weight ; 

I cannot, therefore, say that no man has wei^lit^ but only 
that weight is nol in tJiat part of iChan which is Convertible 
with animal life. Hut weight may be an attribute of man, 
after all, 

Prniseworlhg (H) is a mark of learning (ff) ; 

Learning (M) is not a mark <f prudence (P ) ; 

Therefore praiseworthy (8) is not a mark of prudtnpe (P), 

Taking S, M, and V to represent attributes throu^hov*t, and 
each attribute in its indivisibility, this is a bad reasoning. 
We have, in fact, in the premisses compared attributes as 
indivisible wholes with each other, and in the conclusion 
drawn an inference limiting their distribution or distributive 
application. 

§ 555. As thus put, reasoning in Comprehension with a 
negative conclusion is illogical. There are two special condi- 
tions which must be fulfilled, ere it is at all valid. These are 
(1.) Where the attribute of the subject is assumed to be alone 
or single. In this case, we could argue from the attribute 
wanting another sj)ecific attribute, that this is also absent 
from the subject — 

E.g., S has the (single) mark M ; 

M wants the mark P; 

/. 8 has not the mark P. 

In tlie case of a Defining rroposition, in which the subject 
and predicate are necessarily convertible, we may have a 
negative reasoning in Comprehension. 

Thus we may reason : — 

* Oratory is the art of persuasive speaking; 

Sculpture is not a mark or part of persuasive speaking; 

/. Sculpture is not a part or mark of oratory* ^^4 

In this 'case, however, the predicate or mai^: of the J8t^b|ect 
must-be convertible with it — ^that is, it must be its single mark. 

(2.) Where the mark of the mark is in contradictory irela- 
tion, — or absolute repugnance. As : — 
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S (Anmat) comprehends M (Organisation) ; 

M (Organisation) does not comprehend P^not~M (No7itor- 
ganisation ) ; 

S does not comprehend P, 

But this is hardly worthy of the name of reasoniiig. Wo 
have immediately implied the absence of P (iiot-M) in the 
assertion of M. • 

(3) There is a third case where the mark implies the neces- 
sary exclusion of another mark — as contraiy, incompatible, or 
repugnant. 

The soul is an indivisible unity; 

An indivisible unity has not extension [is contradictory ofexten- 
siSn^ or extension is coiiiradictory of indivisible wiity ) ; 

Therefore the soul has not extension, 

M is an invariable mark of H ; • 

P never is a mark of M ; 

P never is a inark of >S. 

If M be supposed in every 8, and P never in any M yet 
P may be a mark of 8, — for it may liave other marks than M. 
But if it bo alleged^ that P cannot coexist with M, or is re- 
pugnant to M being at all, then we may infer, on the sup- 
position that M is an invariable mark of S, that P never is a 
mark of S. But this is to state much more in the premisses 
than the simple fact of the one being or not being a mark of 
the other. Thus : — 

Electricity (s) has the maf'k (m) of travelling along a tied nerve ; 

The nervous fluid (p) has not the mark [m) of U'avelling along 
a tied nerve ; 

. *. Electricity (s) is not the nervous flidd (p). 

Here the marks are absolutely repugnant — contradictory — tra- 
velling and not-travelling along a titKl nerve. Ilenoo the reason- 
ing is sound. 

(cl) Professor Bowen in his able and clear exposition of the logical 
doctrines of Hamilton, offers a solution of the difficulty here stated, 
which I cannot regard as satisfactory. Ho says— “ In intension the 
peurts are not species, but attributes or marks, and these do not exclude 
each other. Bach part or attribute here interpenetrates, so to speak, 
and iffortns the whole. Mack is a part of negro in the sense of being 
only one Of his attributes, since he has many others, such as being long^ 
heeled f prognathous^ &c. ; but it is a part wlxich colours the whole, for the 
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negro is hlach all over. . . . The maxim for the rediSoning in com- 

prei^iension is that a mark of the mark is also a mark tf ih$ thing itself 
of the whole thing. Free agency ^ which is a mark of responsibility, is 
also a mark of man, because responsibility is a mark of the whole 
man.^^ Thus read, the above syllogism would be valid. ** 8 has M 
for one of its marks or attributes. Jd, though only owe of the attributes 
of S, affects or colours the jwhole of S ; therefore P, which is *not an 
attribute of M, is not an attribute of 8. Thus — 

A negro has a black skin ; f. * 

But a black skin is' 7iot an invariable sign of a brute intellect ; 

Therefore a negro is not necessarily brutish in intellect^ 

It seems to me that this does not meet the difficulty. We have 
here a totally different conclusion from that alleged in the formula, 

B comprihends M ; 

M (lots not comprehend P ; 

S (lots not comjji'ehend P» ’ 


The parallel reasoning should have been : — 

A negro has a black skin ; 

The notion of a black skin has not the mark or notion of a brute iuteUect ; 

Ther^ore the 'notion negro has not the mark or notion of abrupt intellect. 

This absolutely stated is illogical. And when we argue that because 
being brutish in intellect is not tlie maik of a black skin^ the negro is 
not brutish in intollc(;t, we state a very different conclusion from that 
which follows when we argue tliat because a ]^lack skin is not invari- 
ably or necessarily a sign of a brutisli intellect, a brutish intellect 
is not in variably or necessarily a sigi^ of the negro. This means merely 
that so far as these signs go, it is not proved that the negro is brutish 
in intellect. But it is not proved that he is not brutish in intellect, 
which is the conclusion reexuired. The two cautions already laid down 
are necessary. Either the mark of the subject is single, exclusive of 
others, or convertible with the subject ; or the mark of 'the mark is 
essentially repugnant to — contradictory of the mark of the subject. 


§ 556. The Canon of Comprehension should, thetefor© (foy 
negative^, run thus : — , ‘ 


A mark repugnant to a mark of the subject is ftpU^nctnt to the 
subject itself 

Or, A mark contradictory of a may'k of the is contra^ 

dietary of the subject itself. 


For affirmatives ; A mark essential to a of the stdiject 
is essential to the subject. This is necessary 


S contains M ; 
M contmns P; 
S contains P, 
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It is only as M contains t always, or essentially as part of 
it, or identioal with it, that we can be sure that S always 
or essentially contains P._ If M contains P only sometimes; 
or now has it; and then not, we cannot have the conclusion 
that S contains P. 

Thus, if we reason 

Fqi$on i$ a mark of ttery mineral acid ; 

No mineral acid has for its mark digitalis ; 

■, Therefore poison is not a mark of digitalis. 

This is clearly incorrect. It is equivalent to : — 

If this he a mineral acid^ ft is a 2^oison ; hut it is 7iqt a 

mineral acid ; therefore j it is not a poison, 

■ ■ ■■ ^ .. 

Hei*6 is the usua^ hypothetical or equivalent categorical 
fallacy. 

But we may reason validly thus : — 

Man has the mark morally responsible ; 

Necessitated volition is repugnant to {imcompatihle with) moral 
responsibility ; 

Therefbre man does not possess the mark necessitated Voliiiqiu 

In Extension this would run : — 

A Man is niorally responsible ; 

E A^hcmg wit]i necessitated volition is not morally i^esponsihle ; 

E Therejbrc a being with necessitated volition is not man. 

' , Odmestres. 

The ifeshltii^ that mere exclusion is not sufficient for -a 
comprehej|^iye negat conclusion. As we are not dealiiig 
with hut with attributes, and as these are indivisible, 

•the attributes not only lie out of each other simply, but 
incompatible. ^ 

This,;; i apptehen was what w^as dimly and imperfectly 
rehoghiled phraseology of the negative rule— i?c- 

pugnarism^ 

§ S57. said under the head of the 

^©ategorfe&Syllqg^sm, it may be inferred that there are at 

Reasoning, ; To these,! pro- . 
marked .(3.). and .-(d'.). 

(1.) There is the Extensive Reasoning. In this the pr^di^^^^ 
cate in both^^^^^^^ is taken as the genus of the subject. 
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Animal Js organised; 

^ Man islanimaJ; 

'Therefore man is organised* 

The characteristic of this roasoning is, that as it passes 
from genus to speoios and individual, what is predicated in 
the genus of the subject is predicated of the species or indi- 
viduals of the subject, but not conversely. For Vhat may be 
said of tile specues need not be said of the genus, and so of 
the individual and s})ocies. Animal is, therefore man is, does 
not follow. Animal is, therefore risible is, does not follow. 

§ 558. (2.) There is the Coniprehensive Eeasoning, strictly 
so called, in which the predicate is taken as attribute of the 
subject, be it marie, projyertg, action. Thus : — 

Plant has organisation ; 

Organisation has reciprocilg of vital action / 

Therefore plant has reciprocity of vital action, 

§ 559. (3.) Theri‘ is the Combined Extensive and Comprehen- 
sive Reasoning. Heu‘ the j)redicate will be taken in one 
premiss as genus, in the otle'r as attribute. Thus : — 

< 

All Xs have the mark F (Comprehension); 

*All Zs belong to the class of Xs (Extension); 

Therefore all Zs have the mark Y (Comprehension). 

All gold is a metal; 

All metal has the mark lustrous ; 

Therefore all gold has the mark lustrous. 

This form of reasoning, though not usually recognised in 
^ Logic, is in common, even necessary, use ; and, .in fact, is the 
formula according to which we most usually subsume the 
individual under the general. How am I to know, I may 
ask myself, whether this substance I have found ite a metal 
or not? Only by some mark — say lustrous. Thus through 
the mark I refer it to its class. Will the oats be a good or 
bad crop this season ? I might determine this through cer- 
tain marks — as the yellow look of the braird, the shortness of 
the straw, the poverty of the ear, &o., and so on* This is 
really a mixed reasoning, partly in Comprehension and partly 
in Extension. It occurs constantly in pure Geometry* 
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§ 560. (4.) There is the Syllogism of Equivalence, — the rea- 
soning from equal to equal. This is the Unfigured Syllogism 
of Hamilton — the Expository Syllogism of others. The 
former is wider than the latter, which referred only to Singu- 
lars ; but Hamilton, by making equivalents in quantity, 
widened its scope. There is not only reasoning from this to 
that^ or indinidual A to individual B, but from tlie equivalence 
of all of one class to some of another. The formula of the 
Syllogism of Equivalence is, however, in all cases the same. 
What are equivalent, or non-equivalent, to a common third 
term, are equivalent or non-eqaiivalent to each other. 

If X he equivalent to T, 
and Y to JT, 

X is equivalent to Y, 

If all X be equhalent to some Y, 
and all Z he equivalent to all -1", 
all Z is equivalent to some Y. 

§ 561. (5.) To these I am dispos(‘d to add a fifth form — 
what I would call the Syllogism of Collection. Here we 
literally gather into one in the conclusion what we stated 
separately, yet as implicated, in the premisses. Thus : — 

The crops this seaso7i are pood in quality ; 

The crops this season are good in q^iantity ; 

Theref&re the crops this season are good both in quality and 

in quantity^ 

So negatively: — 

The crops this season are not good in quality; 

They are Hot good in quantity; 

Therefore they are not good either in quality or quantity. 

This is A perfectly simple form of reasoning, — in common 
use,— though not fitting into any of the received formulae, — 
nay, in the negative form, even apparently violating the rule 
gainst two negative premisses. The law may bo generalised 
Hhus : Where the same middle term admits of predicates of 
opposite kinck or genera^ these, when both positively related, 
may be affirmed, or, when both negatively related, may be 
denied, of the middle term as subject of the conclusion. This 
reasoning differs from the ordinary forms by admitting 
middle as subject of the conclusion, and in the negative 
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form the rule against double negatives does npt apply/ for 
the,cbmpaTisou has been instituted not through pomparing 
major and minor through the middle, but collating major and 
minor in suooe^sion with, the middle. The middle again 
appearing as subject of conclusion, with the gathered predi- 
cates, constitutes the conclusion naturally and simply a coZ- 
ZecZm— collection. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

OF COMPLEX AND INCOMPLETE REASONINGS DEDUCTIVE 

CHAIN - REASONING : EPICHEIREMA SORITES ORDINARY 

’ ■ ENTHYMEME, . 

§ 562. According mainly to the manner of enonncement or 
expression, a reasoning may be Simple or Complex, Complete 
or Incomplete. A reasoning is simple in nature when it con^ 
tains three and only three related propositions, constituting 
a single reasoning. It is simple in expression when these 
propositions are explicitly stated in the order either of Ex- 
tension, Comprehension, or Equivalence. This is properly a 
Monosyllogism^lihaX is, a single independent reasoning. 

§ 563. But Syllogisms may be connected in a succession or 
^ries, and thus stand td^ each other in the relation of antece- 
dent and consequent. This is regarded as a composite or 
complex reasoning, and is called a Foly syllogism, also a C%aen- 
syllogism * 

§ 564. In a of Reasoning the order may be either 

that of thing - proved and reason, or of reason and thing 
proved, words, “each successive syllogism is the 
reason^^^b^^^^^ precedes it, or the preceding syllogism 

is tte reason qif that which follows it.’' The former order is 
: biiiled or EegressivS; the latter ib && Synthetic 

reason-containing Syllogism is called 
the consequent-containing Syllogism is 
called If the Chain of Eeasoning be com- 

syllogism may be, in 

different reiaSbi^^'^b^^ 

§ 565: A pq^ explicitly enounced, is made 

I Cf. Krag, § iii. ; and Hamilton, iii. 364 
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up cither of partially complete and ][)artially abbreviated 
syllogisms, or of syllogisms all equally abbreviated. In the 
former case wo have what logicians call the Epicheirema 
(eTTtxctpv/^a) ; in the latter the Sorites} Of the Epicheirema or 
Keason-rendering Syllogism, the following is an example : — 

X is V; 

But Z is Jl, for it is P ; 

Therefore Z is also Y, 

It is permissible to take the life of a man who lays an ambusk 
with the purpose of tal ing yours ; 

Milo, therefore, was justified 7n killing Clodius, for Clodius 
had laid an ambush against MilofS life,^ 

§ 566. The Cliain-syllogism proper or Sorites (creupem/?, 
coacervalio, congeries, gradatio, climax, de primo ad ultimum) 
arises when we carry on the juinciple of Inference beyond 
the part of the highest part, and take in the part of that part, 
and so on through a series of successive parts.^ Thus a simple 
syllogism would run : — 

{All) B is a 2 >art of A ; 

{All) C is a part of B ; 

{All) C is a 2 >art of A » 

But we may proceed thus : — 

B is A — i,e., A contains B ; 

^ C is B — i,e,, B contains C ; 

D is 0 — i.e.j O contains D ; 

' E is 1) — /.e., P contains E ; 

Therefore E is A — i,e,, A contains E, 

In this case we have the Chain-syllogism or Sorites, and 
this example in Extension. . The predicate is the containing 
whole. 

But the ordinary logical Sorites — sometimes called the 
Aristotelian — really proceeds in Comprehension, and this is 
the more natural form. Thus : — 

1 Esser, Logikt § 104 ; Hamilton, Logic, iii. 364. 

2 Cicero, pro Milirnc. See Port Moyal Logic, p. 231, 

^ See especially Hamilton, Logic, lii. L. xix , , who gives the hest analysis Of 
this form of reasoning, and who for the first time accurately stated its history. 
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E is D — i.a, has the marl' D ; 

D is C — i.e., has the mark O ; * 

O is B — i.e., has (he mark B ; 

B is A — i,e., has the mark A ; 

Therefore E is A — i.e., has the mark A, 

Here the subject is the containing whole, and the predicate 
the contained part, Pioth of those forms are Progressive, in 
the sense of proceeding from whole to part in the respective 
quantities.^ 

A concrete example in Comprehension is found in the 
following : — ‘ ^ 

Kve^y body is in space. 

What is in space is in one part of space; 

What is in one part of space may he in another; 

What may he in another part of space may change its space; 

]yhat may change its space is nnmible; 

Therefore every body is movable,^ 

(a) Sorites, a heaper, is fj’om (rtapbs, a In ay, and originally desig- 
nated the sophism named by Cicero w treat is. The Sorites, as the 
name for a form of reasoning, is not to be found in Aristotle. Nor 
was the form of reasoning afterwards designated Sorites developed 
by him, though It is improperly named the Aristotelian form. — (See 
the reference in An, Pr., i. 25.) The name was probably first applied 
to the reasoning by Valla in his Diattitirw Din put at tones, published 
after the midddle of the fifteenth ceutuiy. — (See Hamilton, Logic, iii. 
p. 377*) Mark Duncan thinks this form is called the heaper, because 
as grain is superadded to grain in a heap, so proposition is superim- 
posed on proposition in the reasoning. His definition of it is ‘*an 
argumentation in which the attribute of every prior proposition is the 
subject of the posterior until, through several middles, we reach the 
term to be connected with the subject of the fust proposition. It con- 
tains as many syllogisms as there arc propositions between the first and 
the last.” — (imt. Log., L. iv. c. vii. § 6.) 

§ 567. It is easy enough to state each of these in a 
Begressive form. 

Hamilton lays down the rules : “ Tn the Progressive Sorites 
of Comprehension and in the Kegressivo Sorites of Extension, 
the middle terms are the predicates of the prior premisses 
and the subjects of the posterior; the middle term is here 
in position intermediate between the extremes. On the con- 
traiy, in the Progressive Sorites of Extension and in the^ 
1 Hamilton, Tlogic, iii, p. 366. 3 Hamilton, Logic, iii. p. 381. 
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Eogressive Sorites of Comprehension, the middle termfe are 
the subjects of the prior premisses and the predicates of the 
posterior ; 'the middle term is here in position not intermediate 
between the extremes/’ ^ 

§ 568* The Sorites known as the Goclenian — ^being that 
first formulated by Eudolpli Goclenius of Marburg ^ — is the 
Eegressive Sorites in Comprehensioij.. The difiarence may 
be shown thus : — 

(1.) Progressive Comprehensive, (2.) Eegressive Compre- 
hensive. 

(1.) £ is D ; 4 (2.) B is A ; 

D is C f 0 is B ; 

GhBy D is C ; * 

B is A ; E Is D; 

E IS A. E is A, 


(1.) Bucephalus is a horse ; 

A horse is a quadruped ; 

A quadruped is an animal ; 

An animal is a substance ; 

Therefore Bucephalus is a substance. 


(2.) All animal is a substance ; 

A quadruped is an animal ; 

A horse is a quadruped ; 

Bucephalus is a horse ; 

Therefore Bucephalus is a substance* 


It is to be noted that tliese reasonings are botli^ progressive, 
in the sense that prosyllogism piccedos episyllogism in each* 
§ 569. The rules of the common Sorites Are as follow : 
“ 1°, The number of the premisses is unlimited. , 2®, All the 
premisses, with the exception of the last, must be^affirmative^ 
and, with the exception of the first, definite. 8®, Tlie pre- 
miss may be either definite or indefinite (Uniyer^l^eif Singular, 
or Particular ), 4°, The last may be either negative or affir- 
mative*”*^ The reasoning would thus be vitiated Jn two 
ways— (ji*) by a particular premiss in the sCrie^i after the first ; 
(2.) by a^egative premiss between the firgt aiid the last* 


• 1 Logidi iil pp. 879, 880. 

^ Oooldmii Bugoge in Orgmwn Aristotelis, 
“ Hamilton, Logic, iii. pp. 871, 872. 


Franoot, 1598: p. S55* 
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To these it should be added that in the caso of a negative 
conclusion in Comprehension, the mere denial of the predicate 
is not enough. This denial must, in accordance with the 
principles already laid down, be a statement of incompati- 
bility or contradiction between subject and predicate. 

§ 570. If it be thought necessary to resolve the Sorites into 
Simple Syllogism^ the rule is that tliero are as many pimple 
syllogisms as thej^ are middle terms between the subject and 
predicate of the conclusion, or propositions between the first 
and the last. But the truth is, that tlie Sorites is simply the 
natural form of a sequence reasoning ; without the use- 
less repetition of conclusions, which everybody of ordinary 
intelligence is able to supply. 

§571. The Enthymemo is usually regarded as an incom- 
plete or defective reasoning, — one of the premisses, major 
or minor, being suppressed, or retained in the mind. 
Thus: (a) The air has weight, for it is body. The major is 
here suppressed, (b) Every murderer deserves death; there- 
fore this man deserves death. Tin* minor is hero suppressed. 
As Hamilton has pointed but, even the conclusion may be 
understood or suggested merely. Thus ; — 

Sunt monachi nequam ; nequam non unus et alter : 

Preeter Petruin orane& ; cst sed ot hie monachus. ^ 

§ 572. The Enthymemo is wrongly regarded as a special 
form of reasoning co-ordinate with syllogism. It arises sim- 
ply from the need of expressing tliought in a terse and abbre- 
viated form. As Mark Duncan has well put it : Dicitur 
syllogismup imperfectus non respoctu mentis, sed prola- 
tionis*: natq iu mente proponentis integer esse potest et 
solidus syllogismus, etsi proferatur truncatus.” ^ 

Puuoau aud the older logicians, who really know sometliing 
of the literat^e of the subject, were well aware that Aristotle 
gave no countenance to the view of the Enthymemo as a 
spooifio form cjiE reasoning. They were also well aware of the 
fact that, lA^istotle, Entbymeme does not signify a syllo- 
gism or abjbreviated expression at all, but a reasoning from 
signs and reasoning, in feet, of probability,^ 

1 iii, p. I 2 Jtnst. Log,y L. iv. p. 252. 

8 Se^ BunuaU* “JW®. iv. p. 261. On the nature and literature of the 

Bnthymeme, see especUUy Hatnilton, j^dnres m Logic ^ L xx., and Liscus^ 
sions, p, 164. He there clears up the whole matter,— leaving almost nothing 
more to he done. 
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§ 573. Enthymematic expression is not simply an accident, 
but. a necessity of language in a rhetorical interest. What is 
evident is passed over. What is prolix is avoided. What is 
brief is sought after ; and what can be left through suggestion 
to the imagination or reason of a hearer or reader, is allowed 
to make for itself its special effect. Some of the finest effects 
alike in oratory and in poetry are made through enthymematic 
expression. Thus: — 

*A0dvaTov ofyy^v fiy ^vXarTC, Ovr^Tottav* 

(Mortal, cherish not immortal hate.) 

«"■ 

“ When, fast as shaft can fly, 

Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 

The loose rein dangling from his head, 

Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by.” 

— Scott. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

INDUCTION FOJtMi^L AND MATEllIAI. ANALOGY. 

§ 5^4. Acoording to the view of Categorical Eeasotiing 
which makes it dependent on the Law of Identity, or whole 
and part, it is obvious that we may reason not only from tlio 
whole or genus to the parts, but conversely from the parts to 
the whole. In the former case we have Deductive Categorical 
Eeasoning, in the latter Inductive Categorical Eeasoning. 
In the latter case we argue from ^Mhe notion of all the con- 
stituent parts disoretiveiy, to the notion of the constituted 
whole collectively. • Its general laws are identical with those 
of the Deductive Categorical Syllogism, and it may be ex- 
pressed, in like manner, either in the form of an Intensive or 
of an Extensive Syllogism.^’ ^ 

§575. Strictly formal induction lias been named Perfect 
Induction or Perfect Enumeration, as compared with Imper- 
fect Induction or Enumeration. In the former case, there is 
an enumeration of all the singulars under tlie species, or of 
all the species under the genus — f.c., under the universal in 
question. The latter founds merely on some of tlie singulars 
under the species, or some of the species under the genus — 
under the universal in question. Aristotle recognised the 
distinction of reasoning either from singulars or from parts 
to the whole. He regards Induction as cTraywy-J) 17 ^tto rwv 
Kaff c/caoTov cttI ra KaOoXov €^ 0805 , and as c/c rwv Kara 

Thus, to take singulars, we have Perfect Induction in the 
following:— 

Mercury^ VenuSy the Earthy MarSy Jupiter ^ Saturn^ UrayiuSy 
NeptunCy are opaque bodies lit by the sun; 

I Hamilton, Logicy iii. p. 318. An. Pos^, i. 18. 

2 F 
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These are all the primary planets; 

Therefore all the primary planets are opaque bodies lit by 

the sun. 

To take species: — 

Goldj silver^ coppery tiny lead, zincy platinum y irony are 
{all) the most malleable metals; 

These are [all) the most usefid;^^ ’ ^ 

Therefore all the most malleable are the most useful metals, 

III Imperfect Induction vve may reason thus : — 

This y that, and the other hiagnet attracts iron; 

ThiSy thatj and the other magnet represent all magnets ; 
Therefore all magnets attract iron, 

Or— 

ThiSy thaty and the other criminal teas about 25 years 
of age: 

ThiSj thaty and the other criminal represent the majority 
of criminals; 

Therefore criminals of about 25 years of dge are the majority, 

§ 576. Aristotle recogniMod Formal Indilbtion ; and thus dis- 
tinguished Syllogism and Induction. In propositions which 
have a middle term, syllogism takes place by this middle ; in 
those which have not, it takes place by induction. We may 
thus say that induction is in some sort opposed to Syllogism ; 
for this demonstrates tlie extreme of the third term through 
the middle; that demonstrates the extreme of the middle 
through the third term. Thus then the syllogism which is 
produced by a middle term is, in nature,' prior and more 
known; but that which is formed by induction is for us more 
evident.^ 

§ 577. To illustrate this by his own example 

(C)= minor. (A) = majoi^ 

Mvery many horsCy mule is longdimd ; 

(C) = minor. (B) = middle,';' 

Many horsey mule is all devoid of bUe ; 

XB) 

Therefore all devoid of hile^is long-lived, 

1 An. Pr., ii. 23. 
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Or— 

EmryXYZkA; 

X Y Z is all B; 

Therefore all B is A, 

Tills is a reason apparently in the Third Figure ; but in it, 
according to the ordinary rule, it is ill(3gitimate, because the 
conclusion fs uniyersalf But the conclusion is legitimated 
on the principle that when two terms are attributed wholly 
to a third, and when this* third is reciprocMil to the second of 
the two terms, the first of tjmse terms is also attributable to 
the second. On this ground Aristotle may be supposed to 
rest the inductive syllogism as a valid independent form. No 
doubt he seems to suggest in (§ 4) the conversion of the minor 
premiss into , 

All devoid of htle is man, horse, mule. 

We should tlms have the inference in Barbara of the First 
Figure. Thus 

Every yuan, horse, mule is UmgMved ; 

All deiyoid of bile is man, horse, mule; 

Therefo;^e all devoid of bile is longdived. 

But this is by nd means concliisiv^e, though through the 
emphasis given to the moods of tlie First Figure by subse- 
quent logicians, the validity of the induotivo form has been 
made unwarrantably to depend on its capability of reduction 
to this Figure* The validity of the inductive Ibrm obviously 
depends on tlie principle, which Aristotle liimself elsewhere 
expressly disavows, of the universality of the predicate in an 
affirmative proposition — in fact, on the recently much-ques- 
tioned form But this may bo taken as an instance 

at once of its validity and utility. 

{a) Aristotle evidently recognises Material Induction when he tells 
u» that induction is a progress from singulars to the universal, as if 
the skilled pilot the best, and the skilled charioteer, the skilled in 
every genus is lha best ; ” and especially when he adds that “ induction 
is more fitted for persuasion, and more certain as well as more evident 
to the sen%e and common to the many; but syllogism presses with a 
greater necessity ;^d repels opponents with greater force.”-— i. 
12.) Formal indi^idn is, of course, as cogent as (Deductive) syllogism. 
We have also the recognition of Imperfect Induction as the basis of the 
reasoning from Example (see below, p. 484 ct seq.) 

In the following passage, however, be refers obviously to that form 
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of Induction in which the Universal is constituted through a complete 
enuineration of the parts. 

“ There is, therefore, induction, and inference from induction, when 
we conclude one of the extremes of the middle by the other extreme, 
Thus, for example, if B is middle of A T, to demonstrate by F, that 
A is B ; for this is how we make the induction. Let A be long-lived, B 
that which has not bile, and C all long-lived animals, as man, horse, 
mule, &;c. Then A is in 0 all entire ; for all C is long-lived ; but B also, 
that is, that which has no bile, is in all C ;*if, then, C i4 reciprocal to 
B, and does not exceed the middle, it is therefore necessary that A is 
in B ; for it has been demonstrated that any two things being the attri- 
butes of the same subject, if the extreme Is reciprocal to one of them, 
it is necessary that the other attribj^* should also be in the reciprocal 
attribute. Further, it ought to be siij^posed that C is composed of all 
the particular cases ; for induction comprehends all. Such is the syl- 
logism of the primitive and immediate proposition.'’ — {An, Pr.^ ii. 23.) 

There are other passages in which Aristotle referred to what we call 
material induction, as, for example, An. Post, i. 18; ii. 10. He tells 
118 expressly that imjierfcct induction is only allowable, where there is 
no contrary instance {et'o-Taais ). — (Top.^ vii. 8.) And he certainly prac- 
tised it not without success in his History of Animals. In this use of 
the inductive method he but followed Hippocrates in medicine. But 
the truth is, there has been no time in the history of observational 
science in which Material Induction has not been followed more or less 
faithfully. Even Bacon, who signalised and emphasised the method — • 
mistaking, at the same time, the place and scope of the Formal Induc- 
tion and Deduction of Aristotle — had before him, as exemplifying the 
method, Copernicus, Kepler, and Gralileo. Newton but took up the 
thread of the predecessors of Bacon, with the advantage of the illumina- 
tion which Bacon had thrown on the method. Even Newton’s deduc- 
tion could be verified only by Bacon’s observation and induction, as to 
coincidence with actual fact. 

§ 578. Hamilton regards Induction as proceeding equally 
in Comprehension and Extension, and gives the following 
form uliB for Induction : — 

A. In Comprehension — 

(1.) (The parts holding the place of the major term S.) 

X Y Z constitute M j 

M comprehends P ; 

Therefore X Y Z comprehend P. 

(2.) (sThe parts holding the place of the middle term)— . 

' S comprehends X Y Z ; 

X Y Z constitute P ; 

Therefore B comprehends P, 
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B. In Extension — 

(1.) (The parts holding the place of the major term P)— 

JC Y Z constitute M ; 

B is contained under M ; 

Therefore B is contained under X Y Z, 

(2.) (The parts holding the place of the middle term) — 

X Y Z are contained under P ; 

X Y Z constitute B ; 

Therefore B is contained under P, 

§ 579, Perfect Induction may very properly be extended 
to cas^s in which there has been the observation or analysis 
of the individual constituent elements of a concrete, say 
physical whole. Thus we may reason : — 

Quartzf felspar^ and mica are all the const liuents of ordinary 
granite; 

Ordinary granite is an igneous rod' ; 

Therefore quartz^ felspar^ and mica are all the constituents oj 
an (some) igneous rock. 

Or-- 

Cognition^ feeling^ desire^ ivill^ are all the q)hcenomenal rnant- 
festations of mind in man ; 

Mind in man is the only mind we directly kno'w ; 

Therefore cog nitiony feeling j desire^ will, are all the phmnomenal 
constituents of mind directly known to us. 

This principle applies very strictly to the constitution of 
geometrical figures, to all chemical analysis of bodies ; and it 
serves to explain how, from a single analysis of a body or 
description of a figure, we are able to extend our analysis or 
description to all similars. 

Thus geometrical demonstration may be taken as a form of 
Perfect Induction, although in it we specify only a single 
figure. Exhibiting only a single diagram, we are able in a 
valid demonstration to draw a conclusion which is not only 
true, but necessarily true. As the latter it is universal, that 
is, applies to every figure of the same character. Thus, given 
a parallelogram, or a four-sided figure of wliioh the opposite 
sides are parallel, it can be proved that the opposite sides 
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and angles of this figure are equal to one other ; and that the 
diaik'eter bisects the parallelogram, that is, divides it into two 
equal parted This, as a consequence, necessary and neoes- 
sarily true, applies to all parallelograms whatever, and we 
need but the one figure through which we demonstrate the con- 
clusion. The confidence with which, wo extend our conclusion 
to all figures of the same class, — whether these actually exist 
or are only ideally conceived, whethe^’ they agree or not in 
size, material, &c., with the one figure we know,— is based on 
the conception and conviction of the essential similarity of 
all the other figures to the or\gk hofore us. This may pos- 
sibly in the end be found to depend on the nature of the 
matter — -space or extension — about which we reason,, and 
its adaptability to explicit or essential definition. In the 
same way, we may demonstrate the most abstract relations 
of numbers in Algebra, through formulse which, while in- 
dependent of any given number, are yet applicable to all 
which fall under the specified conditions. In Arithmetic there 
is an approach to this universality, for we know, for example, 
that 10 4- 10 =5= 20 in all instances and in every kind of 
matter, whether we speak of pence, pounds, or shillings — of 
pears, apples, or men. • 

In the case of Chemical Analysis, the resolution of a single 
body, that is, specimen of a class, may enable us to ascertain 
the exact constituents of each substance of the class— as ih 
the case of water. Heie electricity enables us to decompose 
water “ into two perfectly different substances, oxygen and 
liydrogen gases, and into nothing else,^Vand to show ‘‘ that 
water when thus decomposed yields twice as large a volume 
of hydrogen as it does of ogygen.”“ We are confident after 
this analysis . that any example of water afterwards taken 
will yield those elements. This is founded, however, ps^rtly 
on the direct evideuco afforded by the analysis , bf the single 
sample, and on an inductive law already established^ that 
chemical combination is constant in its nature, — ^that it takes 
place according to uniform law ; one feature of this law being 
that it does so most readily between those bodies which least 
resemble each other. 

§ 580. Tile practical value of Perfect Induction lies in its 
enabling US ; to sumniiarise particulars or details in one total 
1 EucUa, Prop. 34. 2 ; 
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concept or expression. Under its guidance we may unite in 
one expression particulars which otherwise we shoul4 bo 
obliged specially and tediously to enumerate. It has thus an 
important synthetic value, as enabling us to predicate of the 
whole of a series of particulars or individuals known to lie 
Within certain limits. Wo can predicate definitely ol all the 
apostles^ all Jhe months of the year^ all the people in this roonij 
all the objects at a givhi time ^ or in a given space^ &o., only 
through the form of Perfect Induction.^ 

§ 581. Material Induction and Analogy are both founded on 
the principle known as the^esumption of the Uniformity of 
Nature. Without, meanwhile, entering into a consideration 
of th(^ ground and genesis of this principle, it is enough for 
the present purpose to refer to the two applications of it in 
Induction and Analogy. 

In Material Induction 'we proceed from the parts — that is, 
some of the parts— to predicate of the wliole or class of things 
to which those belong. The part may be an individual thing, 
or a species ; but ultimately what we found on is the individual 
of observation or experience. Thus — 

This, thaty and the other metal has a peculiar lustre ; 

But this, that y and the other metal 7'epresent all metals ; 

Therefore all metals have a peculiar lustre. 

Or— 

A B 0 D have, each the attribute F; 

A B O D belong to the same class X ; 

Therefore the whole class X has the attribute Y, 

Such an inference supposes at least two things — (1.) That 
no negative or contradictory instance be given or known ; 
and (2.) That the attribute is not a merely temporary, passing, 
or accidental state of the individual, l)ut permanent and essen- 
tial. This, bt course, raises the question as to what an essential 
attribute . is. To this point I have already referred.^ It 
means in tJiis ooiinection, as we shall see, causal relation or 
sequence.; •; 

{a) ‘^ Material or Induction,” says Hamilton, “ is not 

so simple as coinmonly stated ; but consists of two syllogisms aud two 
deductive syllogisms, and one of them an Epicheirema. Thus :— - 

1 €f. Jevon^, Logict p. 214. * 2 see above, p. 102 
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“I, What in foimd true of Home constituents of a natural class^ is to 
be jnxHunmi true of the whole cJIms ( for nature is always uni- 
*■ fo7'm) ; a a! a!' are some constituents of the class A ; therefore 
what is true of a a' a!' is to he presmm^d true of A, 

“ II. What is tr ue of a a' a!' is to he presumed true of A ; hut Z is true 
of a a- ft"; thenfoi'e Z is true of A. 

“ It will be observed that all that is here inferred is only a presump- 
tion founded, 1^", on the supposed uniformity of nature ; 2°, That A is 
a natural class ; S'", On the truth of the ol'servation thfit a a' a" are 
really constituents of that class A ; and 4'’, That Z is an essential qual- 
ity, and not an accidental.’’ — (Hamilton, Logic, iv. p. 368.) 

§ 582. In regard to tbo statei^n,it that Induction supposes 
a natural class, it ought to be noted that it is often required 
to establish a natural class. Induction is indeed necessary 
in order to cstahlisli the concepts of species and genera, in 
all cases in which these do not depend on mere observation 
and description of coexisting features, as in Descriptive 
Botany, Zoology, &c. A species or genus which is consti- 
tuted through a knowledge of the essential attributes of a 
thing, — through its properties, — is the coneextt of the causal 
or constant relation of that thing to its propertieB. 

In many cases we have the concept of tlie causal sequence 
when we do not know more than the imiiiediate terms, and 
are unable to run Ijacdc tire relation to anything higher, — -as 
in gravity, chemical affinity, electrical attraction of two metals 
in juxtaposition. 

§ 583. The difference between Formal and Material Induc- 
tion appears to lie in this, — tliat in the former case there is 
an actual enumeration of all the individuals in the class ; in 
the latter tluiro is no such enumeration, hut only a statement 
of some. In the former case, we infer of all in the oonolusion 
because we have supposed or are certain that all the in- 
dividuals constituting the class liave been enumerated ; in 
tlio latter we infer of all in the conclusion because the some 

one or several — are taken on extra-logical grounds known 
to us to be capable, in a given respect or attribute, to repre- 
sent all of the class. ^ In hotli cases the whole is supposed to 
be constituted, but in different ways; and iri both oases the 
mere formal inference may he regarded as hypothetically neces- 
sary, the one on the assumption of the actual enumeration of 
all, the other on the assumption of the guaranteed equivalenee 
of ifome in a given respect to the all in that respect. So far 
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as the formal inference is concerned, there is no difference; 
for before we infer, logic receives or accepts the totality. * 

§ 584. In elevating the some observed into the all unob- 
served in the minor premiss of the Material Inductive Syllog- 
ism, there is always a w^cakness in the assumption made that 
the observed cases actually represent the whole of the un- 
observed or possibly observable cases. And a single instance 
to the contrary — an — is sufficient to destroy the 

universality. Una instantia, cadit inductio.^’ Thus, let us 
reason : — 

Thisy thatj and the other a7*e between seven and eight times 
heavier ihati an equal hidk of water ; 

This^ that^ and the other metal represent all metals ; 

Therefore all metals are between seven and eight times heavier 
tha7i an equal bulk of water. 

This is formally good ; but we have been given erroneous 
data, for the metal lithium., to say notliing of potassium and 
sodium, is lighter than an equal bulk of water. The validity 
of the formal inference in such a case is rtnilly of subordinate 
importance. The point to be attended to is the ground of 
the equivalence stat^^d in the minor j)remiss. 

§ 585. It must at the same time be admitted that there are 
very few cases in actual practice in which we can have ab- 
solute assurance of a perfect enumenition. W e may have it 
in the case of numerical definilude, as the number of the 
apostles, or the' lumibcir of the j)rimary planets — though in 
the case of the planetoids it would hav(^ been rash and wrong, 
as a matter of fact, to stop at any ascertained number during 
the last forty years, as it would be rasli to do so now. In 
Geometry, our enumeration of the species of triangle, &c., 
may be quite definite and complete. But usually, even in 
what is known as perfect enumeration, there is a certain 
amount of assumption ; and one contrary instance would de- 
stroy the universality, just as one contrary instance in tlie 
minor premiss in material induction would destroy the uni- 
versality. Gonsidered as formal inference, both — as seems to 
me---- are only hypothetically necessary, and in this respect 
the one is as strict as the other. 

(a) As Bacon remarks, perfect induction is especially liable to. be con- 
tradicted by a simple opposite instance turning up, or may depend 
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on imperfect knowledge of the existing cases. The true or material 
induction is through an analysis of experience, by means of. proper re- 
jections and oxclusionsj and after or through negations tO couclude the 
affirmation. Org., i, 105.) , ' 

§ 586. Whately, witlioiit properly distiiiguishing Formal and 
Material Induction, makes the Induotivcj Byllogism deductivo 
with the expressed major, which is usually understood. 
** What belongs (or does not belong/ to the inciividuals we 
have examined, belongs (or does not belong) to the whole 
class under which they are contained.” But in truth there 
is neither really nor formally ajjjp such principle as thus ex- 
pressed, and such a proposition could form no valid major 
premiss for a reasoning — no law that cohld necessitate an 
inference. This is really an inadecpiate , expression of the 
minor premiss in the Material* Inductive Syllogism. The ob- 
server working on experience tliinks himself justified, by 
wholly extra-formal considerations, in saying that the in- 
stances which he has examined 'warrant him in making them 
stand for or represent all the possible instances of the kind or 
class. It is true that they are only some, but on their nature 
or character he judges them to be equivalent to This 
handed over to the formal logicians is translated into the pro- 
position that these — some — represent all, or are cmceived to 
represent all , — and the proper conclusion is, that the property 
which they manifest is thus conceived as applicable to the. 
whole class. If, we take the common illustration, ifiisy that, 
and the other magnet represent all viagnetSy ^ mag- 
nets, iho conclusion is necessary that all (Attract 

iron; but the conclusion is only necessary dshlthe formal , law 
of whole and part, and it is only necessary h^pothetioally-— 
that is, given these as being all, the conolusibi foUows.^ 

(a) Induction, in the view of Trendelenburg, ‘lo^y suius^^ u 
fact of the universal from the individuals, 

universal cause from the given phajnomenon.” . But I'Uefeweg p'bjeqts 
“ that the so-called analytical ijrocedure must take "'^cjuduotive fo]^, 
and scientific induction the ‘analytical* element^^ 
causal nexus. Hence every such distinction j 
of the * fbrmal ’ and ‘ real * sides of Induction. 48?.) 

§87: ;^liogistioaUy: ;in 

ooiicluwon ftlone is possible. o%^maign^ 

1 Cf. Hamilton, JO wcttSOTooA*, p. 167 -f- - ' 
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dtitmcU irony then it follows that $ome magnet attracts iron. 
This can hardly be called a eyllogistio inference : it is inei^ly 
a summation, or at best an immediate inference, for 
as jet no third termi But what we have to esteblish further * 
is, tks,t attracting «Von is a property not only of the individual 
niagnets we have observed, but of every one or all. How is 
this to be do|ie ? How is it possible ? It is possible, in the 
first ihstance, on the supposition or assumption or ascertained 
principle that the two things, magnet and attracting /row, may 
stand iti the general relation of cause and effect; and, in the 
second instance, on the as(mtainment, through certain tests 
or rules, that they do as a matter of fact so stand. If it can 
be foUT)4 that in this case is a cause, and that its pro- 

perty is attracting irony we have found what in point of 
fact is an invariable or universal relation between the subject 
and the predicate; And on this ground we extend the limited 
or observed relation— all that actual experience can give us — 
to the unlimited and unobserved, and constitute our partial 
observation but essential knowledge into the typo of the class, 
or the condition of future possibility. This leads us back to 
the notion and principle of Causality, and to the principle of 
uniformity or invarisfbloness in the manifestations of Causality 
—in other words, to the law that similar antecedents are fob 
lowed by similar consequents. This is not itself the law of 
Gausalitj ; it is a most inadequate expression for the law ; 
but it IS a manifested property of the law, and it is that 
through which we are able actually to determine what things 
are causes and what efibets amid the numerous relations of 
iners sequence 

(a) poee the predicate asks Ueberweg, belong to the subject because 
of its genenc mlSire or its individual nature ? or because of accidental 
oireuinstaiioes is the problem of Induction. — (Ueberweg, Lo//«r, 

p. 4S5.) if can be answered in the affirmative by 

the > experience instance, as . is quite possible, wo need no 

more cases ': the causal relation, and this is universal. 

§ 598. I'ha of Induction, says George, to the 

o]bjeotiye causa^^^^^^ since the knowiedge of the 

'Upon ; incomplete ; inductionl^- ;;;To ■ 
jjidt as existing precedes 

our inductions ; but our knowledge of it in a universal form 
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results after a raultiplicity of special inductions.^ But the 
question really is : How are wo to know tliat the predicate*^ 
attracting iron — is an effect of each magnet observed ? 
‘This can only be by observing that one after another of 
magnets attracts iron — that this actually happens. How 
many of these observations entitle us to say that magnet fs 
cause in this case ? — that it is of the nature of tl^e magnet to 
attract iron ? The force of the inductive illation lies there, — 
that is, in our knowing from observation that a causal relation 
really is, — for tlie causal relation is, as a matter of general- 
isation, only another expression^^r universal and invariable 
relation. What, in other words, enables us to pass from 
the mere sequence, from which we could never in^^^r uni- 
versality, to tlio c.ausal sequence from which we can? 
Only the number and kind of the iristances. But our test 
of this cannot bo the causal nexus itself in the things, for 
as yet we do not know it — we are seeking to find whether 
it exists or not in the instances in question. A sequence 
that has occurred in a given number of instances in cer- 
tain circumstances may be supposed or presumed by us to 
happen again in similar circumstances, from the number of 
times or the fre(piency with which it has already occurred. 
That tins so(pienco is the result of a cause, and a permanent 
cause, if known to us, would no doubt explain the expecta- 
tion of tlie recurrence ; but as we cannot know it to be due 
to a permanent cause until we have generalised the succes- 
sive instances of the sequence, wo cannot possibly say that 
the knowledge of a causal nexus in things is the only ground 
of our expectancy for the future. We have in this three dis- 
tinct stages — (1.) The experience, more or less frequent, /Of 
the sequence. (2.) The reference of the sequence to a cause 
and a permanent cause in nature — definitely known. (3.) The 
expectation based on tins of the invariable tecurrence of the 
sequence in the future, provided the antecedent be the same 
or similar. ^ 

This would bo the strongest form of Inductive Expectation/ 
or the widest universality. But it is oonceivable— nayj, a 
fact— that we have experience of uniformities of sequence, 
whose cause we cannot discover,— or which are not known to 
be connected causally, — as day and tight and darkhe$$; 

^ Logic, p. 490, 
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and yet we expect the recurrence of these with as much con-- 
fidence as if we knew them to be causally related. It is thjis, 
as seems to me, to be a narrowing of the grounds of the In- 
ductive Inference to limit it to a knowledge of causal relations 
among things. Mere constancy in experience is as frequently 
the ground of our inference. This is essential to our know- 
ledge of the^ causal relation itself in any given instance, and 
we should properly chensh a probable expectancy even where 
we could not discover causality at all, or at least were not 
aware of its actual existence. Mankind confidently expected 
the recurrence of night af^ day, and day after night, long 
before any one was aware of the daily revolution of the earth 
round its axis. And even now we should confidently expect 
rain rapidly to dissolve limestone rock, although we might 
not be aware that the main causal efficiency lies in the car- 
bonic acid taken up by the rain. 

§ 589. For the inductive illation proper, — from the some to 
the all ^ — no one formula — no a priori formula — can be stated, 
nor can we prescribe by formula beforoliand the number of 
oases which warrant a universal inference. For syllogism we 
can lay down one universal rule, founded on the very condi- 
tions— the very posl^ibility of human thinking ; for Induction 
we can do no such thing. Violate the syllogistic law and 
thinking no longer exists ; it is only in appearance. Violate 
any of the laws of Induction, and you do not abolish the 
process i you only conduct it wrongly. There is thus the 
absolute distinction between what is fundamental in human 
thought— the very condition of it — and what is needed in the 
applioatipn of thinking. An incoherent syllogism is not a 
syllogism ; is not even thinking. An imperfect, hasty, or un- 
warranted indjotion is still an induction, only a bad one. 

§ 590. ^‘Almost all induction,” says Hamilton, ‘‘ is necessarily 
imperfect f and Logic can inculcate nothing more important 
on. the investigators of nature than that sobriety of mind 
which regards all its past observations only as hypothetically 
true, only as 'relatiyoly complete, and which, consequently, 
holds the mind open to every new observation, which may 
.correct and litnit its form judgments.” ^ Mr Jevons has 
amply endorsed this opinion,^ ‘‘No imperfect induction,” 
he says, can give a cptain conclusion. It may be highly 
LogWt iv. p. 170. ^ EL LogiCy p. 213, cf. p. 223. 
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probable or nearly certain, that the casesl unexainined^^^^^w^ 
resemble those which have been examined, but 
be certain^ It is quite possible, 4br instance^ that a new 
planet might go round the sun in an opposite direction to the 
other planets. . . . Mistakes have constantly occurred in science 
from expecting that all new cases wodld exactly resemble old 
ones. Iinperfect induction thus gives only a certain degree 
of probability, or likelihood that all iiffstances will agree with 
those examined.” 

§ 591. Tliis is not the place to enter on a discussion of the 
ground of the principle of the 'H»iformity of Nature, as it is 
called, or of the belief in Cosmioal Order. I can afford space 
only for a remark, in passing, on Hume'ei welhknowii \iew on 
the subject, and for a few paragraphs in which what seems to 
me the true theory may be indicated. 

It may fairly be said that the ground Hume allegos— viz., 
custom or customary experience — is obviously insufficient as a 
ground, on his own theory of knowledge, or on any theory of 
knowledge. Custom is but repetition, or the constant recur- 
rence of impressions in a certain nniform order. Whence, we 
ask, is this recurrcmce, — ^this nniform recurfenoe,— -this order 
in the subjective impressions ? From the Egp, is it ? Does 
it depend on a permanent self in consciousness amid the im- 
pressions? No ; for, according to Hume, there is no such 
thing, — no self or subject of impressions. But whence, then, 
does the order come, — tlie' custom of the uniformity in the 
impressions? Not surely from the custom itself; for while 
this may be put forward to explain the expectanpy of the 
recurrence in the future, it cannot reasonably be taken as ex- 
plaining itself. Whence still, one asks, a custoiinaty uniform 
order of impressions, if there be nothing behind it, or along- 
side of it, acting in a customary and nniform mauhelr ? 'Would 
this not be not only the most mysterious but most ' irra- 
tional of all conceptions of the fact, to 6ay nothing of the 
origin, of experience ? And, further, hpw poisibly Pan there 
be a known series or order of irnpressiqnSj-^mPinjr,' varied, 
suooessivej— if there be no permanent kuovirei . m the 

series subsisting through time,— looking; 

— and through a contiimous knowledge 

impressioiis, as they fl}-, into one comi^^fended of 

succession;? 
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§ 592. principle known as that of the Uniformity of 
Nature, winch is af the root of induotive illation, mayy ai^ I 
think, be regarded as founded on causality, and as simply its 
manifest application. We have, in inductive illation, the fol- 
lowing stages— (1.) The ascertainment by observation, analy- 
sis, experiment of the number of cases, which varies in dif- 
ferent matter, necessary for the inference that they depend 
on a definite ’cause. The problem here is truly to distinguish 
casual sequence from causal sequence. For this no one gen* 
eral rule can be given, either a priori or founded on experi- 
ence, such as we have in Rs^uGtive Inference. 

(2.) Once the step is taken from merely cj^ual to causal 
sequence, we then attach the uniformly observed to a cause, 
and to this or that cause. The cause is known as existing, 
and as manifesting certain definite relations or properties. 
It has now two features, {a) that of permanency or stability, 
and (5) that of uniformity implying generality. For if a 
cause acts, and always in a similar way, the law of its action 
is general. If the mo*(le of action is changed, the cause itself 
is changed. 

§ 593, (3.) Induction is not confined to cases in which the 
causes are merely similar ; it operates where the cause is it- 
self single, but subsists during a continuance of time. When 
precisely the same cause- — numerically one — is found after a 
lapse of time, by inductive inference we i)redict tliat its mani- 
festations will be as they were originally inductively estab- 
lished. The sarne hammer which split the stone yesterday, 
is expected^ when aj)plied in the same circumstances, to split 
another stoue to-day. Let the wind withdraw the cloud from 
the sun, and it^ will be expected to shine now as it did an 
hour ago, ; 

§ 594. ft illation of cause from observed 

uniformity <i||,'4equence extends beyond the same 'permanent 
catise to similar causes — that is, to causes ' sensibly similar— 
for thus only b^ sense-appearance can we judge of similarity 
in causes, ,, Uanpe jyvo get the general principle at the root of 
all indu<?tiph in similars— viz., that of general 

effeicfe of fhe the causes are the same, or similar 

or similar ahfeoedent^ are 

followed by similar' 

§ 595. (5.) The principle, accordingly, of the uniformity of 
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nature, or of the expectation of similar conseq[uents from 
similar antecedents, is resolved into two elements :— 

(a) The conception of a cause as manifesting certain prop^ 
orties or effects. 

(b) The presumed stability of the 6ause, on the ground 
mainly that we do not know, or have not observed, that its 
causal efficiency has l)een impaired or destroyed.^ This could 
only be done by the supposition of Another cause acting in 
the interval, and impairing, destroying the efficiency of the 
cause whose operations were inductively known. On the 
absence of any knowledge to thig^ffect, we continue to expect 
that the causes we have known as operating will subsist and 
operate as before. This applies especially and in l^e first * 
instanco^to a cause which is tlie same in time, or numerically 
one. It applies, in the second place, and not less, to a cause 
similar to the cause which we have known as operating. For 
here we connect the sensible appearance of the cause with its 
causal efficiency, as we did in the first instance observed. We 
suppose that under a similar appearance we shall find a 
similar causal efficiency, and this because we have not 
observed or do not know that another cause has been in 
operation to deprive it of this suppos(?d efficiency. This 
seems to me to bo the genesis of the pririoiple known as the 
uniformity of nature. It is the only theory of it which fully 
accounts for its place and character in our knowledge,— rfor 
the principle, while it is almost universally operative in 
ordinary experience, in the conduct of affairs, in the guidance 
of life, in professional work, and in the highest science, is 
never necessary, — never gives results of absolute irreversible 
import, yet leads with probability, and even cogently con- 
strains. And this feature of it — its most characterii^tic 
feature — is at once explained by the fact that our expectation 
of recurrence in the future is determined by the i^ndition that 
we do not know that any negative or destructive cause 1^^ 
been at work. This theory of the Inductive Principle is at 
once positive and negative, or rather is positive and 
negative. It supposes a cause, and a cause to subsist, OTtil 
the proof of its negation or destruction has been given. It is 
thus in its- essence a principle simply of Probability* / I 

§ 596. (^.) This principle of uniform expectation being once 
in operation, it receives confirmation from the fulfllinent of 
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the expectation in given cases. Every time we expect a 
similar consequent from a similar antecedent, and finS it 
follows, our belief in the principle of uniformity is strengthened. 
This confirmatory experience reacts on the original pre- 
sumptibn of uniformity, until it gradually becomes one of 
our most familiar, most firmly established, and most trusted 
principles. • ^ 

§ 597. While Syllogism is an inference from whole to part, 
and Induction an inference from the parts to the whole. 
Analogy may be regarded as inference from individual to 
individual, or from part to 'part.^ Generally speaking, the 
inference of Analogy is founded on similarity, and it proceeds 
from pra,rtial to total similarity in objects, — from likeness in 
some points to likeness in all. The formula of it is :v Many 
in one, therefore all in one. 

In Induction we proceed from the fact that a property or 
mark belongs to many objects of a class, and infer that it 
belongs to all of the class. The formula is ; One in many, 
therefore one in all.^ 

§ 598. Analogy must not bo confounded with Proportion, 
or a resemblance of ratios. Thus we have proportion when two 
numbers agree in being half of another yet different number, 
as“2 is to 4, as 5 is to 10. These are definite or known ratios 
in each case. In Analogy proper there is a similarity of 
objects in certain known properties, and an inference -to 
similarity in certain other unknown or unobserved properties. 

§ 599. The Inference of Analogy has two main forms,- — 
(1.) It may proceed from some individuals of a class to another 
or other individuals of the class ; (2.) From several known 
attributes in an object to other attributes in that object not 
kiiown or obfe§rved. In both cases, however, it proceeds 
from the known to the unknown — from the individual to the 
individual, the mark to the mark. These are not 

essentially different forms of Analogy. 

§ 600: Of the First Form of Analogy the rule may be thus 
generalised ; (1.) A property which is known to belong to 
several members of a class, probably belongs to another 
inember of that class, in \vhich it is not observed or not 
capable from cirbumstances of being observed, provided 

^ Of. Aristotle, An. Pr., ii. 24. ‘ 

2 Of. Kant, Logik, § 84. Knig, § 168. Hamilton, Logic, iv. p. 173. 

2g 
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always the known property belongs to the several members 
of ^he class in their generic capacity. 

Thus, in letters 

u4, I?, Cy D (individuals of a class X)y have the property Y; 

F also helongsjo theclass X ; 

Therefore prohahly F has the property 

CereSy PallaSy Juno (all of theni pla'Mtoids)^ have the property 
of greater eccentricity of orbit ; 

Vesta is also a planetoid ; 

Therefore prohohly Vesta has property of greater eccen- 
tricity of orbit 

§ 601. Of the Second Form of Analogical Inference the^ 
rule may be generalised as follows : — 

(2.) If one object §,groe8 with another in certain known 
properties, it is prol)ablo that it will also agree with it in all 
its other properties, in so far as these are generic and not 
individual merely. 

Thus, in letters : — 

If we find in X the marl's a, b, c, d, and if we fl/nd in Y 
the probability isy that Y also contains»the marks c and d* 

Or-~ 

This disease has the marks a and b ; a and h are usually 

* accompanied with c and d in jaundice ; 

This disease idll probably develop the marks e and d j 

In other words. The disease will probably be jaundice. 

The Earthy — a planet , revolving on its aMsy having an atmos^ 
pherCy watery change of seasons y ^c,y- — supporU -organic life ; 

Mars is a planety revolving on its axis, hanny dn atmosphere, 
water, change of seasons, > 

Therefore Mars probably supports organic life, - . . 

§ 602.' In both those forms the force of tb^;;a^ume^ 
.increasefin proportion to the number of the^; ^enabling fea- 
tures, their nature as not temporary 
perman^t and generic. We shall fall into. 
on attrii^htes known to be common ; 
the unobserved attribute inferred is these 

but with points of difference between the" ^ X 

may resemble Y in the points a, and ii may also posses ; 
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•poihts c, cf/because li fe one mdii^idijal and F is another,'^ 
in this case we should have no inferenoe. If JT be a statesman^ 
able, eloquent y modesty and truthful ; and Y is a statesmanyohle 
and eloquent; it does not fcMow that Y is modest and truthful. 
For modest and truthful mo by iio means generic properties of 
a statesman. ’ . 

§ 603. Another elemojiit which adds to the force of Analogical 
Inferenoe- — espeoially in the Second Form — is that of time or 
circumstance in which a particular set of marks ma^ be ob- 
served. If, for example, inj^he course of a disease, not exactly 
known as to its nature, the pfiysician were to note the develop- 
ment in succession, or in anticipated circumstances grounded 
on previous observation, of certain symptoms, he would, with 
the probability of being right in the end, infer that the other 
symptoms which usually, follow these would in due course bo 
developed, and thus be able to forecast the real nature of the 
malady. He would, in a word, infer the unknown from the 
known— the undeveloped from the developed — on the principle 
of Analogy ; and the force of the inference would depend not 
only on the, nature of tlie symptoms, but on the fact of their 
specification or precise limitation in time. 

§ 604. One special form of analogy — the Third— may be 
called that of Analogy of Function. Thus the geologist who 
finds a fossil skeleton similar to the structure of an animal 
of the present day fitted to browse on herbage, will readily 
infer that this also was a function of the creature whose fossil 
remains are found. This can hardly bo said to be similarity 
in another or nevi^roperty, but the completion or integra- 
tion of the idea involved in structure. Yet it is properly an 
Analogical Inferenca 

§ 6^5. Both Astronomy and Geology are now prosecuted in 
the large spirit of Laws of motion, similar to those 

on this plan^l: are suppose^d to hold in regard to the planetary 
bodieii. And the and laws of change operative bn the 

globe at the f^^eiit tiine, are accepted as the grounds of ex^ 
plaihihg phienomena of the past. 

606. ; In Irid^btibn^^ and also in Analogy, the essential 
point is the^' d^ value of the individual^ or 

of the 8^^ one case of standing 

the whole rhembers of the other, of guaranteeing 

the bommunity of the further attribute or attributes inferred. 
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And the inference in each case points to a common cause or 
principle upon which the individuals and the attributes, ob- 
served and unobserved, but inferred, are to be taken as 
dependent. 

§ 607, Induction and Analogy are to a large extent the 
grounds of syllogistic inference, inasmuch as it is from them 
that we obtain our major proposition*; but thoymre not the 
regulative principles of the pure illation. Nor is it correct 
to say, as Hegel apparently does,^ that these are the only 
grounds or bases of universality in the inference. Geometry, 
not less than Metaphysics, rejmdiates this. 

^ Eucyl.f § 90 . 
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• THE METHODS OF INDUCTION. 

§ 608. It has been said — (1.) That in tlie complexity of 
things or sequences, observation and experiment are needed to 
analyse the accidental from the essential or permanent, and to 
determine regarding a given pheenomenon that upon which 
its real existence depends — that is, its cause or condition — 
for all the finite is conditioned. 

(2.) That we ^lust seek not only the conditions which 
determine the existence of a phamornenon, but the properties 
which exclude it or which are indifferent to it.” ^ 

We thus need certain rules and methods of Observation 
and Induction, in virtue of which we may find what is in- 
variably connected in experience ; mainly, in a word, distin- 
guish the oasuarfrom the causal, — what is connected simply 
by arbitrary or contingent association from what is linked 
together objectively, or in the order of nature. 

§ 609. The aim of Inductive Method with Bacon is the search 
after Form.’i^ Concrete substances are made up of “ simple 
natures ” or qualities — they are “ formse copulatge ” ; if we can 
jreaob the form of the simple nature, we can see how it is pro- 
duced, and thus proceed to the composition of substances. The 
forms of siibstances are, at least, ultimately discoverable. A 
substance with hiin means a congeries of qualities. Qualities 
are ‘Isimpie natures ” ; but form is ambiguous. It is taken 
to mean essence, definition, &o., of a thing, and the cause, 
hence law, of a thing. Form thus applies to the essential 

1 Franck, Diet, Phil, hid. 
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qualities of a class, to the attributes of a couoret^ aubstaaoe^ 
or fo a quality itself.^ ^ 

§ 610. Asia an object the essential qualities are those upon 
which certain other or derivative qualities depend— may depend 
- — even as their cause ; and as the form of a quality is really 
the cause of that quality, the two meanings of form com6 
to coincide. The essential qualities, for example^ of a trian- 
gle or square are given in the definition, and on these all 
the demonstrated properties depend. The form or cause of 
heat, to use Bacon’s illustration, is motion— a kind of motion. 
Thus the search after form resolres itself practically into 
the search after causes. If by cause we understand, as we 
ought to do, not only what as a determination precedes the 
effect or consequent in time, but that also which is concomi- 
tant with the effect in time, the expression “ form ” may 
well take in the whole scope of causal relation as sought for 
by induction. 

§ 611. The essential point of Bacon’s inductive Method lies 
in Exclusion {Exdusiva) ; Inductio mala est qure per enu- 
rnerationern simplicem princiifia concludit scientiarum, non 
adhibitis exclusionibus et solutionibus, sive separationibus 
naturae debitis.” - Again: ‘‘Naturam separare debet, per re- 
ject! ones et exclusiones debitas ; ac deinde, post negativas 
tot quot sufficiunt, suiter affirinativas concludere.” ® Again, 
more particularly, he says : “ Est itaque Inductionis verm 
opus primum (qiiatenus ad inveniendas formas) rejectio sive 
exdusiva naturarum singulamm, qum non inveniuntur in 
aliqua instantia, ubi natura data adest ; aut inveniuntur in 
aliqua instantia, ubi natura data abest ; atit inveniuntur in 
aliqua instantia crescere, cum natura data deorescat;. aut 
decrescere, cum natura data crescat. Turn vero post rejec- 
tionem et exclusivam debitis modis factarn,^secundo loco 
(tanquam in fiindo) manebit (abeuntibus in fumum opinion- 
ibus volatilibus), forma affirmativa, Bolida> et vera, et bene 
terminata.” ^ , * 

§ 612.JA8 aids to the Method of Exetaiop^ gives 

the threl' tables — viz.:' 

(1.) ifie table of Presence or the appearance \<m%parmt%a) 
to the intellect of all known instances, VjdStjioh agree 

’ Of. Fowler, Nov. Orff, j Tnt a Nov^ Om, ii SQ. , ‘ 

^ lUd,^ i. 105 ; c-T. ii. 15, 16, 19* * Nov. Org., ii. 16 ; of, ii. 10^ 
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same natuye^ although tho matter^pr circumstances are most 
unlike, 

(2.) The table of Absence, or the appearance to the iiftel- 
leot of instances which want the given nature ; because the 
form, as has been said, ought to be not less absent when 
the given nature is absent, than to bo present when it is 
present. 

(3.) The^table of Oompafison, or the appearance to the 
intellect of instances in which the nature, regarding which 
there is inquiry, is present according to greater and less ; 
whether the appearance ijgfide be of increment or decrement 
in the same subject or by turns in diverse subjects. • . . 
Any nature may not be received for the time as form, unless 
it uniformly decrease when the nature itself decreases ; and, 
in lik(^ manner, is constantly increased wlien the nature itself 
is increased.^ 

§ 613. After the tables, Bacon proceeds to state certain re- 
maining auxiliaries of the intellect in seeking a true and per- 
fect interpretation of nature and induction. Under this head 
he gives the first place to ^Hhe Prerogatives of Instances ” 
(Prodrogativis Imtantiarum), These arc “ cliaraoteristic pbm- 
nomena selected from the great miscellaneous mass of facts 
which occur in nature, and which, by their number, indis- 
tinctness, and complication, tend rather to confuse than to 
direct the mind in its search for causes and general heads 
of induotion.” 2 

§ 614. First among the Prerogative Instances, Bacon 
places the Solitary Instances [Insta7itias Solitarias), Those 
are solitary instances, he says, which exhibit the natui-e 
Ponperniiig which there is inquiry in such subjects as have 
nothing in common with other subjects, except that’ nature 
itself ; or agf in, which do not exhibit the nature regarding 
which there inquiry in such subjects as are similar through 
all with other subjects, except in that very nature itself. It 
is manifest that instances of this sort remove doubts, and 
accelerate and strengthen the exclusion ; so that a few of 
these are equivalent to many. This and other examples which 
follow in illustration, leave but little to make explicit Mill's 

1 Om., ii. 11, 12. 33. 

3 Herschw, IHscowse on Stvdy qf N(Uural Philmphy^ § 190, Cf. Fowler, 
iVw. ii. 21* 
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methods of agreement and difference.^ Bacon even speaks of 
the instances solitary, /^ quatenus ad similitudinem ” ; and 
thoSh solitary, “ quatenus ad discrepantiam.” The Instantim 
Migrantes^ under the Prerogative, readily suggest the method 
of Concomitant Variations.^ 

§ 615. Among the Prerogative Instances, Bacon has the' 
Crucial Instance {Instantia Grucis). This means an observation 
or experiment which by its nature definitely settles one or 
other of two or more hypotheses, or possible antecedents, as 
the true one. We suppose nothing changed, except a parties 
ular antecedent as present or absCipt ; and with this we find 
the effect in question, present or absent. This readily sug- 
gests the method of Difference.'* 

§ 616. The Tables given by Bacon, and other statements, 
seem to indicate that he supposed science was to be built 
up, first, by observation of fixets arranged as the same or 
different ; secondly, by induction therefrom, giving us laws 
of more or less generality, the axlmnata media ; and thirdly, 
from these intermediate laws rising to the highest generaliea- 
tions. Tins cannot bo taken as the solo mode in which 
science has progressed since his time; for the element of 
Deduction, making use of the imperfect or limited general- 
isation in new splieros, and whore the antecedent or cause 
was not observable, has done most to build up our know- 
ledge of the physical universe. But the method of Bacon 
did forecast the mode of certain discoveries, and in its re- 
verse form it is that in which the ascertained laws of science 
are best stated. And its influence as a protest against 
arbitrary anticipation of the order of nature cannot be over- 
estimated. 

§ 617. As has been pointed out by Herschel, Mill, and 
fre(iuently illustrated by Professor Fowler, Babbn’s Methbd 
of Exclusions proceeds on the assumption that eveiy pheno- 
menon has only one cause, that is to say, is due to only one 
set of conditions. Of the ‘ simple natures’ there is some one, 
and one only, which, if it could be found, is the ^ form ’ of the 
natura data. But the same event may be due to onq 
conditions at one time, and to a difierent set at anothei^ 

^ Novum Organumyii. 22. 

a Of. Professor Fowler’s admirable edition of the Novum tn 409; 

s Nov. Org., ii. 23. - 4 jvbv. Org., ii.%. - 
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Hence, though it is invariably true that the same cause is 
always followed by the same effect, the converse proposition 
that the same effect is alw'ays due to the same cause would 
frequently be misleading.** ^ 

§618. Mill has well analysed the methods of Induction, 
and gives certain Eules or Canons, which, though open to 
criticism ii^ expression and details, are in substance those 
generally received. Mill, in fact, lias made explicit what 
Bacon foreshadowed, and what Herschel had already iii the 
main put more clearly. 

The First Method — ctJKed the Method of Agreement — is 
thus stated: “If two or more instances of the pha3riomenon 
under investigation have only one circumstance in common, 
the circumstance in which alone all the instances agree, is 
the cause (or effect) of the given pluenomenon ; *’ or, as it has 
been put,- — “ the sole invariable antecedent of a plmenomenon 
is probably its cause.’* ^ 

§ 619. In order to make this canon available, the first re- 
quisite is ample observation of the circumstances or actual 
antecedents of the pliauiomenon in question. When we find 
among those antecedent ^circumstances tliat there are some 
whose presence or •absence does not affect the actual occur- 
ence of the phauiomenon or event, — we infer that these are 
not essential to it ; in a word, that they are casual not causal. 
If, however, we be able to find an antecedent, either ope cir- 
cumstance or sum of circumstances, wliich alone invariably 
precedes or accompanies the phenomenon, we are entitled to 
infer with probability that that is the cause, or that the 
phaenonlenon depends on it as effect. But we ought to ob- 
serve in* regard to this method, that all which it tells us is 
siinply that the antecedent is the cause in the given ciroum- 
stances ; in other words, it is a cause of the cfilect, but not 
necessarily the only cause, or the cause at all times and in 
all circumstances, 

§ 620. As has been pointed out by numerous logicians, 
and in these days emphasised by Mill and others, the 
same (siraiiar) pbgBnomenon, or event, or effect, may follow 
fioih several dif^ 

This was the very commonplace of logic and of usual prac- 
tice ere modern ignorance invested it with tlie dignity of a 

Fowlei% jVdi). Org.t Int., p. 62. - Jevoii.s, Logic, 241. 
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discovery. Even Eoger Bacon taught it, as oommoh-senso 
had^brestalled him. ^ 

Electricity, for example may be excited by friction, cleav- 
age, pressure, change of temperature, motion of the magnet, 
&c. Supposing, therefore, that electricity as an effect is pres- 
ent in different times and oircumstances, it does not follow 
that this particular antecedent, which is a known cause of it, 
is the actual cause in each of the i?istances. t)ne of the 
other causes maybe in operation. Butif we find one ante- 
cedent constantly present when the phaBnomenon occurs, and 
constantly absent when the phaBnomenon does not occur, there 
being no other change in the circumstances, we may infer 
that that antecedent is the cause of the phaBnomenon in 
question.^ 

Hence the need of the second Rule or Canon — the Method of 
Difference. It is thus stated : “ If an instance in which the 
phflenomenon under investigation occurs, and an instance in 
which it does not occur, liavo every circumstance in common 
save one, that one occurring only in the former,— ^the circum- 
stance in which alone the two instances differ, is the effect 
or the cause, or an indispensable part of the cause, of the 
phaBnomenon,” 

“We learn,” says Jevons, “ that sodium or any of its com- 
pounds produces a spectrum having a bright yellow double 
line, b^ noticing that there is no such line in the spectrum of 
light When sodium is not present, but that if the smallest 
quantity of sodium be thrown into the flame or other source 
of light, the bright yellow line instantly appe?irs.” ^ . 

A dead body is found floating in the liyer. We might 
infer at once that drowning, or suffocation through drowning, 
was the cause of death. This would bo simply on the Method 
of Agreement. This would be a sufficient o&se, and it is 
(possibly) present. But suppose we find" a sword-wound in 
the body, obviously dealt while living, sufficient to cause 
death, we should at once attribute the death^dr event to 
another f cause or antecedent. Here the c^^tunstence in 
which the two oases differ is the caiise.Nl i » 

We fii^d, for example, that electricity prodhoed :by 

friction al and seeing that the body thtiSv^ 
eleetrioify after a time, when the has 'Oeasi^,: 

1 Cf. JevoiiH, Xryic, 242. ^ Logie 
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prove that this was the cause, as by renewing the friction 
we again electrify the body. Here we liave^ first, the presence 
of the antecedent^ then its absence and absence of the 
consequent ; we have the renewed presence of the antecedent 
and the renewed appearahce of the consequent. 

This is the great Canon of Experiment, and of what may 
be called Conoentrated or Exclusive Observation. 

We ask what, amori^ other concomitant circumstances, is 
the .cause, or at least indispensable condition of life in the 
animal? We isolate one known circumstance,— we with- 
draw from the breathable atmosphere one of its elements 
•‘—oxygen— and the animal speedily dies. Oxygen is thus 
prove^ indispensable to life. 

In order to test the effect or consequents of a 'pf'-i’ricular 
cause, the essential preliminary is its isolation as far as pos- 
sible from the concomitant circumstances, or placing it in a 
position where its specific action can be definitely ascer- 
tained. It is thus only we can truly study its proper or 
specific effects. 

Of this Tascars well-known experiment on the column of 
mercury in the Torricellian tube may be given as a good 
illustration. It was surmised that the column of mercury in 
the tube was sustained or counterpoised by the weight of the 
air. lathis so? was the question. Pascal argued if it be so, 
when the weight of the air is diminished, the mercury ought 
to stand lower. On carrying the mercury in the tube up the 
mountain — the Buy de Dome, — ^Hho weight of the incum- 
bent air was diminished, because a shorter column of air was 
to be sustained I the mercury in the barometer ought to sink, 
and it was found to do so accordingly.” ^ This experiment 
proceeded on a certain isolation of the main ciroumstanoe, 
and it may be taken also as illustrating the Method of Con- 
oomitant Yariations. Bacon would probably have it 

§ 621; Miife is the Joint Method of Agreement 

and It is thus expressed ; “ If two or more 

instances, in which the phsenomenon occurs have only one 
circumst^ch M two or mbre circumstances in 

which it does hfei oGOirr have nothing in common save the 
absbao© oi that oii^cuhistano^ cfrcumstanGe in which alone 

1 See Playfair, PreZ. HrzY. 
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the two sets of instances (always or invariably) differ is the 
effeijt or the oanse, or an indispensable part of the cause, of 
the phgenomenon.” This is the rule, as amended by Jeyons.^ 

There is a reference in this canon to those cases in which 
the effect is present, and also to those cases in which the 
effect is absent. This is virtually a union of Bacon’s two 
tables — Presentim and Absentim. 

§ 622. By a cause wo ought not td understand merely a 
single antecedent. As a rule the cause of a phsenomenon 
is itself a sum of phaenomena or antecedents. The cause, 
in fact, is made up of con-causes ^r conditions, all acting 
together, and producing a definite effect. Now thei'e are 
cases in which the resultant effect is wholly different yi kind 
from that' which would follow from each of the con-causes, 
supposing them to act separately. Thus oxygen and hy- 
drogen together produce water, but neither of them would 
produce it by itself. And so generally of chemical com- 
binations. The man, tlio gun, the shot, the powder, the 
percussion-cap together, produce a result which neither of 
them has separat(3ly. But it may happen that the total effect 
is of the same kind as that which would be produced by each 
of the antecedents taken singly, thougll‘ probably less in 
degree or quantity. The result, as it has been phrased, is 
homogeneous. Thus, to borrow an illustration, friction, com- 
bustion, compression, &c., all in operation at one tiuio will 
produce the same common effect — heat. The cuirassier and 
his armour will both result in weight for the horse. The 
question thus arises how, in such instances, we are to deter- 
mine what or how mud i of the joint common effect is due 
to each con-cause? How are wo to find the proportipnat© 
resiilt? In order to this, we must know or ascertain the! 
amount due to one or more of the con-oauses! Mill gives 
the following direction or rule — called that of 
Residues, ‘^Subduct from any phenomenon such part as is 
known by previous inductions to be the effect, of certain 
antecedents, and the residue of the pheBnomenon is the effect 
of the rejinaining antecedents.” Thus it would be eaj^y in 
the insts^ce given to tell the weight which the rider epn- 
tributed ^ the sum total, if, knowing that sum, wc.toew.^O 
the weight of the armour.’ 

1 pp. 245, 24a 
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In Dynamics, where we are dealing with the sum of a 
series of forces, we can ascertain the relative degrees ^nly 
by separating the effect of each concomitant force. 

In Chemistry this method is constantly employed ^Ho 
determine the proportional weights of substances which com- 
bine together.’^ Thus after an ingenious process, known to 
chemical aiialysis, it is found that ‘‘ 88*89 parts by weight 
of oxygen unite with 11*11 parts of hydrogen to form 100 
parts of water.'^ 1 

In Astronomy its use is constant. The residual irregular- 
ity of Uranus, after dodtrction had been made of the effects 
of all known attractions on it, led Adams and Leverrier to 
the inference of the existence of a planet beyond, and thus to 
the discovery of Neptune. 

It is easier, perhaps, to lay down this rule of induction, like 
some of the others, than to put it in practice. We may take 
the effect known in these days as the depression of trade. 
To this no doubt several causes concur. Wo have, probably, 
over-production, excessive competition at home, foreign com- 
petition, the appreciation or comparatively Ingher value of gold, 
exclusion from foreign markets, the result of sending shoddy 
exports abroad, &c. ; but it would puzzle most people to tell 
how much depression is due to each cause. And it does not 
help its much to ask us to determine, in the first place, 
through previous induction, how much is due to this or that 
of the complex causes or con-causes actually in operation. 

In the case of a complexity of motives, terminating in a 
single action, the application of this rule would be exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible. The motives or con-causes of the 
action might be self-interest, fear of consequences, shame of 
exposure, segse of duty. It is conceivable that any one of 
these, taken singly, would not have been powerful enough to 
lead to the ap^ion in question ; but all combined might result 
In the particular action or course of conduct. But how would 
it be possible in such circumstances to estimate the force of 
^Ch ? The is obviously of use only where the causes 
ate quantitative and capable of separate measurement, or where 
each cause is 1^^ be related to a definite part of the 

totaleffect 

§ 623. But a phenomenon or effect not only depends oh a 
1 Gf. Jevons, Logic, p. 254 ; Rosco©, M. diem., p. 38. 
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certain antecedent or cause, it may depend for its quantity or 
degifie on the quantity or degree of the cause. For precise 
scientific statement, it is not enough merely to ascertain the 
uniform antecedent, we must furtlier seek in most cases to 
ascertain the relation between the degree of the antecedent 
and that of the effect. This seems to be what Bacon points 
to in the tables of Comparison or Proportion, t 

In the case of an eflect which aimits of more or less 
of quantity, it is clear that the cause,* as more or less, will 
produce an effect difi*ering in quantity or degree. Effect is 
always proportioned to cause, and a^oss degree or quantity is 
as much effect of its cause, as if that cause Were exercised to 
tlie full. The degree of temperature which makes* water 
simply warmer, is as much a cause as that which makes it 
boil. The difference is not in the causal relation, but simply 
in the degree of it, or in the correlation of the cause and efifeot. 
There may be, as Sir John Horschel has put it, “ increase or 
diminution of the effect, with the increased or diminished 
intensity of tlio cause, in cases winch admit of increase and 
diminution. 

It is necessary to inquire,” says Franck, whether prop- 
erties which we liave recognised in an individual, in a species, 
or in a genus, are not pioduced in different proportions 
according to different circumstances, and whether these pro- 
portions themselves can be led back to a uniform rule. It 
is thus only that induction can attain the knowledge of laws, 
and that these laws, in certain cases, can receive the sianction 
of reasoning and the calculus.” 

Hence the further canon, as stated by Mill, that of iht 
Method of Concomitant Variations : Whatever phsenomenon 
varies in any manner wherever another ^haeoij^enon varies 
in some particular manner, is either a cause or an effect of 
that pbamomenon, or is connected with it through some fact 
of causation.” The canon as thus put, points to the proof of 
the cause which variation gives ns ; but its true value rather 
lies in the precision of proportion to which the canon con*- 
tributes. 

We ha\te familiar examples of this rule in buit ot^inary eac*- 
perienoe. |Every time we exert force Or We TOOW 

that the effect — say the degree of motion of the 
which we act — is determined by the degree of force or pressure 
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which we put forth. In the ca^e of heat, we find that a body 
expands, generally speaking, according to the degree of ^tem- 
perature. We find that water grows warm, and finally boils, 
according to the continuance and increase of the temperatxire 
applied to it. 

The waxing and “ waning of the moon may be taken 
as a good^, illustration of the method of Concomitant Varia- 
tions, Both in the waxing’^ and in the ^‘waning,” the 
varying amount of illuminated surface disjdayed by the moon 
to a spectator on this globe, depends on and corresponds with 
the varieties in her moti!6ns and positions as receding from 
or approaching the sun. Wo have with incroaso of distance, 
increase of light, and with decrease of distance, decrease of 
light. After what is known as “ new moon,” the moon, from 
a thin crescent, with the horns turned to the east, grows, as 
she increases her angular distance from the sun, to a semi- 
circle of light. When the moon, after passing through the 

gibbous ” stage, reaches the position of 180° in advance of 
tlie sun, she appears as full moon, and the whole illuminated 
disc is visible. From tliis point, beginning to draw nearer 
to the sun, she gradually wanes, passing again through the 

gibbous ” phase tb the stage of the last quarter or semicircle 
of light. Nearing the sun still more, she reassumes the 
crescent form, with the horns turned to the west, and grad- 
ually passes iiito the darkness of the position of the new 
moon.” Here you have a series of concomitant variations be- 
tween the elements of motion, distance, position, on the one 
hand, and degrees and forms of illumination on tlie other. 

Jovons gives a very good illustration of variations ^4n the 
connection which has of late years been shown to exist be- 
tween the aurora borealis, magnetic storms, and the spots on 
the sun. It nas only in the last thirty or forty years become 
known that the magnetic compass needle is subject at inter- 
vals to very slight but curious movements, and that at the 
same time thete are usually natural currents of electricity 
produced in telegraph wires, so as to interfere with the trans- 
mission of messages* Those disturbances are known as mag- 
netic storms^ <^re often observed to occur when a fine 
display of the northern or southern lights is taking place in 
some parts of the earth. Observations during many years 
have shown that these storms come to their worst at the end 
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of every eleven years, the maximum taking place about the 
pre^nt year, 1870, and then diminish in intensity until the 
next period of eleven years has passed. Close observations 
of the sun during thirty or forty years have shown that the 
size and number of the dark spots, which are gigantic storms 
going on uj)on tlie sun’s surface, increase and decrease exactly 
at the same periods of time as the magnetic stornjs upon the 
earth’s surface. No one can doubt, tnen, that those strange 
phauioinena are oonnocted together, though the mode of the 
connection is quite unknown. It is now believed that the 
planets Jupiter, Satuin, Venus, ancFMars are the real causes 
of the distmbancos ; for it has been shown that an exact 
correspondence exists between the motions of these planets 
and the periods of the sun-spots. This is a most remark- 
able and extensive case of concomitant variations.”^ At the 
same time, it must bo observed that this is a wholly em- 
pirical concomitance. We know only that great variations 
mutually correspond, but we 'do not see or know the link 
of connection. 

§ 624. Where the relation of Cause and Effect enters into 
the strictly inductive illation, — ^that is, truly the valid con- 
stitution of the minor premiss, that soni% stands for, or is 
equal to all — Ueberweg has well summed up the rules in 
operation ; — 

(1.) Inductive inference has strict universality when 8 (the 
subject) contains the sufBcient reason of P (the predicate) ; 
and when P is related to S as its only possible cause or con-* 
ditio sine qua non ; and, lastly, when S and P are both neces- 
sary consequences of a common cause, sufficient for P and the 
only possible cause of B.” * 

(2.) Induction leads only to comparative uni-jersality, or to 
rules which may be limited by exceptions, when S is only a 
single co-operative cause or condition of P ; or when, on the 
other hand, P is not the possible cause of S, or when S and 
P are consequences of a common cause, but may also result 
singly under different conditions.”^ 

§ 625. The place of Hy])<)the8is in science and of a limited 
induction, which comes to be much the same thing, is that of 
inciting to testing and verification. The question really iHy — 
Does the hypothesis in question — does the limited law I 
1 Logic, 1). 251. - Logic y p. 486. 
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have already got by induction — explain the foots, — ^more of the 
foots, all of the facts ? Does it extend to cases where l>can- 
not observe the cause already in operation, but the results of 
which seem to be in conformity with this as the cause? 
What is its probability, its generality ? This is frequently 
to be tested by deduction — Material Deduction. This means 
taking the^onception formulated in the hypothesis, or taking 
the limited uniformity, and calculating with this as a basis 
what should happen in certain circumstances, or in a sphere 
wider than that already embraced by us. This is experimen- 
tal rather than observatiftial. Newton might apply the con- 
ception of gravity to the motion of the mooir to discover 
whether attraction subsisted between it and the earth. Ob- 
servation of the facts corresponded with the results of the 
deduction — ^that is, what ought to be the hypothesis or 
limited law extended to this new sphere. And so with the 
moon and the sun. Doiibtless this is the way in which 
science progresses, and this was not a form of method, at 
least explicitly contemplated by the modern founder of In- 
ductive Method — Lord Bacon. At the same time it is not 
just to say that Bacon limited scientific method simply to 
observation and induction from facts and laws of increasing 
generality. His Prerogative Instances, especially the Mi- 
grant^B and Crucial, show how he could look at characteristic 
foots, and specially select them. Modern Deductive Method 
is in no way incompatible with Baconianism. Bacon’s de- 
nunciation of *‘tbe antici[>ation of nature,” as opposed to 
the interpretation of nature,” was eminently sound. In warn- 
ing men against projecting their mere “conceits” into the 
course of^nature, and thinking they find them there, Bacon did 
an inoaldhlable service to science. Facts are the first thing 
—conceptions, hypotheses, modes of explanation may follow, 
He fully adiaits the value of hypotheses — that is, of questions 
to put to nature. 'The most and best questioning man will be 
the discoverer in the end, provided he has caution, sseal, ap- 
plication, as Newton had. But testing, verification, deduc- 
tion aire in the end to appear before the bar of Observa- 
tion > and it is because of the harmony which subsists 
between the most laborious, the most ingenious deductive 
results and the foots as tested by observation, that Deduo** 
tion as a method has its value — ^in relation, at least, to the 

2 H 
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|)hysioal universe. We use deduction when we c^runot olp* 
ser’ir the cause, but only suppose it. All the same, the result 
of the deduction, in order to have any validiiy, must h^XBpiOB- 
ise with the facts, or supposed effects as observed by us. If 
Newton showed that there was attraction between the earth 
and the moon, by reasoning deductively, the criterion of this 
reasoning was the harmony between the actual n;iotions and 
positions and the result of the deduction. And so it is in 
all cases where a conclusion arrived at deductively reaches 
full verification or certainty ; otherwise, the supposition in- 
volved is only a probable hypothesis. Of this we have an 
illustration in- the supposition that the brighter parts of the 
moon consist of mountains. Those, in themselves, ^re be- 
yond direct observation : yet this hypothesis explains certain 
appearances which those jraits present. They are found — 
(1.) to oast shadows when the sun’s rays fall upon them 
obliquely ; (2.) in the interior illuminated border of the 
moon there are points illuminated before the others, thus 
showing them to be higher. The hypothesis, thus, of a 
mountainous surface is rendered highly probable. The facts 
we observe, are as if there were mountains of a great ele- 
vation. 

§ 626. The rules of Induction are, as it seems to me, not 
really by themselves rules of discovery; they are rather rules 
of guidance and verification or testing in the process of dis- 
covery. The discoverer must start with an hypothesis — a 
question to put to nature or the facts. This is the guiding 
spirit of investigation : if, with this in his mind, he tests 
its applicability according to the canons pf induction, be will 
do well either in finding in it a probable aolni^n, or Jn 
casting it aside as useless. And, certainly^ beftro he oaJu 
vindicate his theory to the* world, he musi show that his 
hypothesis has fulfilled those conditions. 

As to the value of the rules of Induction in the matter of 
culture, they are wholly secondary as compared with the 
high abstract training, the precision of Iqgioal thinking, the 
orderliimss of thought, the power of cohseontion, which 
are de^loped by the study of Formal l.#ogic. 

Compai^d to this, their influence is unefeaady as is 

the swaying chaos of fact in the world itx)in^ed with ^ihe 
grasp of the universal laws which regulate concepts'^ 
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tions, and reasonings. And while in the world of physical 
phenomena— definite, visible, talagible, or to he reachea by 
iniorosoope or telescope — ^they are valuable and important, 
they cannot for a moment be placed on the same high level 
as those laws which regulate all human thinking in its very 
essence, its ve^ possibility — form, in fact, the conditions of 
any ooncepi, any judgn^ent, any reasoning whatever. These 
are the lirst things to be studied, and the man who knows not 
these in their grounds and basis, is, whatever he may know of 
rules applied to so-called ^ihaenomena, a mere empiric. 
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QUASI-SYLLOGISMS EXAMPLE — ARISTOTELIC ENTHYJICME. 

§ 627. What is known as Eeasoning from Example has an 
apparent likeness to Analogy. In Example the process is 
from one particular to another particular, similar to the former. 
Thus we may say : — 

Socrates (a philosopher) was modest ; therefore Diogenes (a 
philosopher) was modest In this there is really no valid in- 
ference — the one particular does not nf^cessarily imply the 
other. 

If, further, we explicate what is apparently involved in the 
one premiss, we should have Socrates is rmdest ; therefore aU 
philosophers are modest, whicli is a paralogism. We need 
somehow to connect modest exid philosopher into a nniversal 
proposition, — All philosophers are modest, — and this is not 
provided for by the terms of the propositions or data given 
us,^ Yet this is typical of the reasoning frpim Example set 
forth by Aristotle, 

His reasoning from Example ^9 really a com- 

plex process, consisting (1.) of an inference SOHJalled, from 
one smgle case to every case of the samd Hndj a 

syllogjism properly constituted, in which the supposed tun- 
versal conclusion of the first reasoning becotnes th0^'ib^|or 
proposition of the second. Aristotle defines EtamplO h that 
in wl4oh, among three notions, the extreme is affixed the 
middle through a term similar to the thijrd;, Bnt we ]mtist 
know^ he adds, that the middle is with the third telHiai, and 
that the first is with the similar term. , 

1 Cf. Duncan, Inst Log,, L. iv. c. vii. § 2. * 
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Thus, to take his own illustration, which may be put 
thus ; — 

(a) The war hy the Tkehans (neighbours) against the Thocians 
was destructive ; 

Therefore the war hy the Athenians (neighbours) against 
the Thebans will he destructive. 

This im^ies the reasoning — 

(5) The war waged hy the Thebans against the Phocians was 
destructive (A is A) ; 

That was a war aftiinst neighbours (A is B) ; 

Therefore every war against neighbours is destructive 

. (Bis A). 

Then we have the following : — 

(c) B is A / 
r isB; 
r is A ; 

Or— 

Every war against neighbours is destructive ; 

The war of the Athenians against the Thebans would be a war 
against neighbours ; 

Therefore this war would be destructive, 

§ 628. The latter reasoning is perfect ; but the major, every 
war against neighbours is destructive^ depends on the preceding 
reasoning, if it can bo called such, which it is not in any 
proper sense. It may be brought under the head of Imperfect 
Induction ; but it is a thoroughly weak case. The point to 
be established, which, is not, but is simply assumed or left to 
be inferred firom the nature of the case as known to us, is 
the oonnsotiSn between the destructiveness of the war and 
its being between neighbours. As Aristotle himself points 
DUt^ the reasoning in the former case is really only of rhetorical 
impoijt or influence — fitted to persuade, but not cogent enough 
for conviction. 

to take another illustration : — * 

(a) 4 (a statesman) is patriotic ; 

Therefore B (a statesman) is patriotic. 

This impKeis the reasoning — 
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(b) A is patriotic; 

A is a statesman ; 

Therefore all statesmen are patnotic* 

Hence wo reason- — 

(c) All statesmen are patriotic ; 

B is a statesman ; 

Therefore p is patriotic, t 

The reasoning {h) is obviously a paralogism,-— while the 
reasoning (c) is formally valid; but as borrowing its major 
from an unsound reasoning, is materially wrong. 

(a) It is evident that Example is not a relation of the whole to the 
part, nor of the part to the whole ; it is the relation of a part tS a part* 
since the two terms are the subjects of one and the same, and that only 
the one is more known than the other. 

Example differs from Induction in this, that the one demonstrates, 
through all the particular cases, that the extreme is in the middle, and 
does not bind the syllogism (conclusion) to the other extreme, while 
example does so, and does not demonstrate througli all the particular 
cases. — {An, Pr., ii. 24.) 

(h) Pacius gives this illustration of the difference of Syllogism froitA 
Induction and Example : — ' 

(1.) Syllogism— , 

All war against neighbours is fatal j 

The war of the Athenians against the Thebans is a war against 
neighbours ; 

Therefore the war of the Athenians against the Thebans will 
be fatal. 

(2.) Induction — 

The war of the Thebans against the Phocians, the wnr of the 
Athenians against the Thebans, and nil similar wiurS^ arO 
fatal ; hence all war against neighbours is fatal. 

(3.) Example— ' 

The war of the Thebans against the Phoci^ has been fatal ; 
hence the war of the Athenians against the Thebans will be 
fatal. 

(c) Example is an argument in which some Sit^pjlar is inferred 
through pne or other similar. Formally, it has ho force of j^bsr 
tion, because there is no process from one singular'^t^ another unless 
through tiie universal, which cannot be conoluded^f^ih the one or 
the omorT singular. — (Duncan, Inst, Log,^ L. iv„ e. ^ , 

$ 629.1 The inferenoe from one case to Qiot 

» neoeeifflty but a simple presumption or, arotjalrflity. la a 
g^ven iiiBtanoe, has been followed by ; in nnuiber in* 
stance A* occurring will not neoessarily be followed by B*. 
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Th© pTosumption is that it may ; or, owing to the specific 
character of the instances, we may be certain that will bo 
followed by B®, as in the case of the elenfents of a oheiSaical 
analysis. But there is here no real syllogistic inference as 
from whole to part, or all parts to whole. Example is but a 
stage in induction, and is often a good practical rule to act on 
in the interest of caution and the avoidance of danger* But 
that is all. It is n<f doubt the form of reasoning, — if it 
may be called reasoning, — which appeals most strongly to 
the average irreflective intellect. ^J^he average intelligence 
seldom rises above process from similar to similar, or from 
particular to particular. The moment the question is raised, 
•-^similar in what, and why is this particular result likely to 
followl^ — we get into the sphere of Induction and the search 
after causes. At the same time, the presumption on which 
example is founded often strikes home. When, after the 
slaughter of King Ahaziah, Jezebel, looking from the window, 
called out to Jehu—** Had Zimri peace, who slew his master ? ” 
the question passed with winged force to the heart of the 
red-handed Jehu*^ 

§ 630. Example may be of use in illustration, though it is 
not a reasoning. 4t has, however, semblance enough tO infer- 
ence tp pass as such in popular oratory, and even in other 
departments of, literature, as a valid argument. The majority 
of men are much more ready to catch at and fix on an example 
as at least convincing or persuasive, than to follow the links 
of sound argumentation, however clearly stated. The proper 
of Example is to lead us to inquire whether the attribute 
alleged to be predioablo of the second subject is really con- 
nected With the quality common to both. In some eases 
there may be a strong presumption that the attribute is con- 
nected witliUhe common quality. Thus A {a Christian) was 
put to death v/Mkr Nero^ therefore B [a Christian) tfms put to 
death under Jivero. If we find that B died in Nero’s reign at 
Eome, and while other Christians were being put to death, 
the UkelihO(^ of his also having been a sufferer is increased. 
And thus dhaSspie may be a help to discovery, or, at least, 
to some form of^^obability in a doubtful matter. 

(<*) To 4W, ^ Ihmesp does, that Example may be valid jief 
t 2 ix. SI, 
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€icciden9 or by help of the matter is simply to give up the form, as a 
proper mode of reasoning. Thus, Plato is by m,ture risible^ thertfore so 
is Socrates, since the.^ nature of all men is the same. The by natttrt 
introduces a universal. It is equivalent to man neUuraUy or edl mm is 
risible, — {Ibid,) 

§ 631. The Enthymome is a reasoning from likelihood or 
signs, or from both in the single reasoning. It is unessential 
to the Enthymeme of Aristotle whetiier a premiss be sup- 
pressed or not, as is the case in the ordinary enthymeme; the 
reasoning would still be an enthymeme — that is, of a pecm- 
liar matter from signs and likelihoock,.'* 

§ 632. Likeliliood and Sign (ct/cd? 3^ koX crruiuov), says Aris- 
totle, are not the same. Tlie likely is a proposition b^sed 6n 
opinion. What people know for the most part as happening 
or not hajipening, or being or not being, this is the likely. 
For example, the envious hate, lovers love. The Sign, cm 
the other hand, tends to be a proposition capable of demon^ 
strating, either necessary or proved by the opinion of men. 
Tliat which existing implies tile existence of another thing, 
or which having been produced, another thing is implied as 
produced, before or after, — this is the Sign, indicating that 
the thing is produced or exists. The Enthymeme, accor- 
dingly, is a syllogism from the likely or from signs.^ 

(a) The term incomplete 4^ eUdruv) is usually added to Syllo- 

gism in this definition ; but it has no authority, and it has been pro- 
perly rejected by Pacius, the Berlin editors, St Hilaire, and others. — 
(Of. St Hilaire, in loco.) The examples of enthymome given by Aris- 
totle have their two premisses ; otherwise there would be nothing to 
suggest reasoning. 

§ 633. S^/A€tov and cikos differ as genus and species* 
Sij^ctov is generally a sign Or mark, and it is diipded into (1*) 
a sign necessary and certain, which is called rcicfwyptov, 
there is a scar, therefore there was a wound; the mountains cast 
a shadow^ therefore they are illumined ; and (2.) a probable sign 
(clicd^) which may sometimes fail, as he is a soldier^ ihe^0$ h$ 
is renotmed} In the first case the rcKfi'jpioy is pectdiiur, and 
can inchoate but the one thing or fact, and in this emse it is 
necefesaty. In the second case the may belong 
to, and thus indicate, several things. The rsKfii^pmv has 

* An, Pr., ii. 27. * Cf. Duncan, Inst, toy,, L. iv. Vii. 
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power of demonstration. The cases of this class are, how- 
ever, rare,^ 

§ 634, The true character of the eiKos is thus a proposition 
very generally accepted, nearly universal, but not quite so, 
^and such as, if used in a reasoning, would give a probable 
conclusion, as : — 


Enmom men usually hate ; 

This man is envious ; 

He probably j thereforej hates. 

It is, in fact, a proposition founded on experience, but not 
satisfying the requirements of sound induction. 

§ 63r5. The Sign, in order to be of use in reasoning by 
Enthymeme, must be capable of assuming a propositional 
form, and thus becoming the indication (or sign) of some other 
truth or fact capable of being propositionally stated. The 
force of the reasoning must further turn on the relevancy or 
appropriateness of the sign or significative character of the 
proposition. “ If one proposition should be stated, there is 
only a sign; but if the other also bo assumed, there is a syl- 
logism, as that Filfacus is liberal^ for the ambitious are liberal, 
and Fitiacus is ambitiousl^ Thus, this marCs face is yellow, 
therefore he is suffering from jaundice, would be an enthy- 
mematic relation of two propositions. The argument would 
be completed by supplying the general proposition. Whoso* 
eper^s face is yellow is suffering from jaundice. But the weak- 
ness of the Enthymeme comes out here, for tho sign elevated 
to a general proposition is not identical with a proposition 
strictly universal, or admitting of no exception. It may be a 
proposition generally received, but it is not proved to be uni- 
versal, and •hence the peculiar character of the reasoning, 
arising from a consideration of the matter.® 

§ 636. The Sign in the Enthymeme may have the three 
pK^tione of the middle — (a) subject and predicate, as the middle 
in the First Figure ; (b) predicate of the two extremes, as the 
middle in the Second Figure ; (c) subject of the two extremes, 
as the middte in’ the Third Figure. 

Thus, First Figure : — 

* i Cf. Tre&dele&btit^ in loco, 

* Cf. Crakauthorpe, Trendelenburg, Waitz, St Hilaire in loco. 
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(B) ^ (A) 

(a) Any dog which shum water h mad; 

" (0) (B) 

This dog shuns water ; 

(0)^ (A) 

Therefore he is mad. 

Second Figure : — 

(O . (A) 

{b) Pittacus is a worthy man ; 

(C) , (B) 

Pittacus is a wise man; 

(B) (A) 

* Therefore [som(^ wise are worthy. 

Third Figuie : — 

(B) (A) 

(c) All mad dogs shun water ; 

(C) (A) 

This dog shuns water ; 

(e) ^ (B) 

Therefore this dog is mad, 

§ 637. This sense of the Enthymeme is that Constant in Aris- 
totle, But the term has had various meanings assigned to 
it. Quintilian gives these, among others — (a) si^ifying 
all tilings conceived in the mind ; {b) an opinion (sontentia) 
with reason ; (c) a ceitain form of argument ; (c?) epioheiyensa ; 
{e) rhetorical syllogism ; (/) irapeifeot or abbreviated ayllo- 
gism, in which one or more of the propositions of the perfect 
form are suppressed. This has come to be the prevailing 
meaning of the term.^ 

(a) AHstotl^, in the Topics, divides syllogisms thttJS 

(1.) Philosophema, or Demonstrative Syllogism, — and best 
form. 

f2.} Bpeheirema, or Dialectical Syllogism. 

(3,) Bc^isma, or Eristic Syllogism. 

11 Dialectical Syllogism of 

primary, from what is based on this ^ lis prinoink of 


1 Bee Trendelenbuig, Ml. Log.^ § 87> 
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The dialectical syllogism is that which draws its coucluBioii; from pro- 
positions commonly rec^iv^:^simplo pro^bijities), l>uc and primary 
propositions are held as ' certain, not through other propositions, but 
through themselves ; for there is no need to inwEtetigate the why oi 
principles which give Us science ; but each principle ought to he per- 
fectly credible by itself. That is probable which appears such, either 
* to fill men, or to the , majority, or to th<||, wiBe y and among these, either 
to idl or some, .either ^^t^ most illustrious or the most trustworthy. 

The firis^c or Oonten^us Syllogism is that which probeeds on pro- 
portions that; ieem probable, which yet are not so. They are apt 
for b* oonclusioxiy or seem to be so. This is the semblance of a Syllo- 
gismu It seenis to conclude^ but does not. — (Top., i. 1 ; viii. 12. 8opK 
i. 2.) w 

The ciquality of contrary reasonings would seem to be that which 
causes doubt* When in reasoning it appears to us that the reasons are 
equal qp both sides, we doubt which of the tu^ we ought to adopt in 
aotion.---(Top., vi. 6i) - ^ 
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CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

HYPOTUKTICAL DISJUNCTIVE, HYPOTHETICO-DISJUNCTIVE, 

FORMS OP REASONING. 

* 

§ 638. Besides the Categorical Form of Eeasoning, we have 
others which outwardly differ from it, in being made up of 
two kinds of propositions — a hypothetical, or disjunctive, 
along with a categorical premiss. The Hypothetical itnd the 
Disjunctive Eeasoning cannot, as seems to riie, be said to 
differ essentially from the Categorical. For the laws which 
regulate them are the same in all the cases — viz,, those of 
Identity, Non-Contradiction, and Excluded ^Middle. The law 
of Eeason and Consequent is in its relation to Hypothetical 
and Disjunctive Eeasonings only an application of those other 
laws — it is, in fact, those laws in motion. At the same time, 
the law of Eeason and Consequent should not be excluded 
from Logic, as a special ex2)ression of those laws, and also 
as a general postulate which requires us to think always with 
a reason in some form. 

§ 639, The Hypothetical, Conditional, or Conjunctive Syllo- 
gism has for its major premiss a hypothetical judgment which 
enounces the connection between a reason and consequent, pr 
condition and conditioned. This premiss has nothing to do 
meanwhile with the question of the actual or isolated reality 
of the condition or conditioned. It statjea' only that between 
the antecedent and the conscvquent there is such a connection 
that if the one is, the other is also. Thus, if A B w;^or, 
A being gwen^ B is also given. If the sun is if i$ Tirfs 
is the major premiss or sumption of the reastoinfe-^atid’ the 
whole reasoning turns on the coniieotion or sequence heiWeOn 
the terms. 
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The major being given, we may proceed (a) to the cate- 
gorioal affirmation of the Antecedent or Oohdition, and thus 
necessarily reach an affirmative oonolusion. » Thus : — ** 

If A B is ; 

But A is ; 

Therefore B is* 

If tie sun is upy it is day ; 

But the sun is up ; 

There^re it is day. 

If tjiere he no difference in weight between a given quantity of 
water and the ice or the steam into which it maybe converted^ 
then the heat which is added to or taken from the water to give 
rise to these several states possesses no weight. But there is no 
dlffer^Cy^c,^ therefore heat possesses no weight,^ 

This is known as the Constructive Hypothetical, or as the 
modus ponens* 

Or (^) we rriay proceed to the categorical denial of the Con- 
sequent or Conditioned, and thence backwards to tlie denial 
of the Anteoedeirt or Condition, Thus : — 

If A is, B is; 

But B is not ; 

Therefore A is not, 

; If the sun is up, it is day ; 

■' But it is not day ; 

Therefore the sun is not uj), 

' This is the Destructive Hypothetical or modus toUens* 

" “In, Hypbtheticals, the reason or antecedent means the 
emdUion^ Aat is, the complement of all without which some- 
thing else would not be; and the consequent means the 
complement of all that is determin*ed 
to be by Hie, existence of something else/^^ 

^ these two forms have been given 

fthus ponitur conditionatum ; sublato condi^ 

i8]^ial 'rules com^^ for the Hypothetical 

is always Definite 

t. Htudcjy. * Hamilton, Zogic, L, xvUi,, ill p; S&S. 
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in quantity, and Affirmative in quality ; the Subsumption 
may vary in these respects, 

(2.J The conclusion is regulated by that member of the 
major which is not subsumed in the minor. 

It should be explained that by affirmative as applied to 
the major or hypothetical premiss, it means simply the 
assertion of the relation of dependence between antecedent 
and consequent. Further, quantity in the antecedent in the 
major only comes into account in some cases, — as fix)m genilis 
vto species, — but not properly from mark to mark. 

§ G41. According to the common fiew, thus, we can con* 
elude from the truth of the antecedent to the truth of 
the consequent, or from the falsehood of the consequent 
to the falsehood of the antecedent. But we cannot validly 
reverse those i)roceHfoos. (1.) Thus, to take the first case, 
we cannot conclude from the trutli of the consequent to the 
truth of the antecedent — 

Jf A /s, B is ; 

But B is ; 

Therefore A is, 

The fact of B does not give the fact df A, for B may 
depend on other facts besides A. Wo have not said in 
our major, A is the only antecedent on which B depends; 
and therefore supposing we find B to be, it does not follow 
that A is. Or, concretely — 

Jf X made that statement, he is foolish 

But X is foolish ; 

Therefore he made the statement. 

This by no means follows from the datum. 

(2.) To take the second case : — 

Jf X made the statement, He is foolish i 

But X did not make the statement ^ 

^ Therefore he is not foolish. 

This doep not follow from the datum, for asuerted 

a connection between making the statem^ an^ "being JboUfh^ 
and as X is disconnected firom the oondi^Ofr,' ^ cannot aay 
either that he is foolish or that he is not,— » bo frur as our 
data are concerned. 
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{a) These are the two direct forms of the principle of what is 
known as the SuiBcient Eeason; and these indicate its sphere as a 
logical principle. ^ 

Looked at as bearing on truth, — truth of fact,<r-this law has two 
important applications — as Kant puts thorn : 

“(1.) The truth of the comequmt yields negatively only the truth 
•of the priTiciple or r^aaon. If a false consequent follows from a 
principle, this principle is false. For if the principle were true, 
equally pu^t the consequent to be true, the consequent being de- 
termined by the principle. But the converse does not hold, — that 
if from a principle false consequences did not flow, that principle 
would be true; for true consequents may follow from a false prin- 
ciple. 

“ (2.) If all the consequents of a principle be true, this principle 
is itself true ; for if the principle were false in any respect, some 
false cqpsequence would follow. 

“ Tlie first mode of inferring that which gives only a sufiGicient nega- 
tive and indirect criterion of the truth of a principle, is called the 
apagogicaZ {modus toll&ns). This mode is applicable in geometry, and 
enables us to demonstrate the falsity of a principle by this alone, that 
a false consequent follows from it. E>g.i if the earth be flat, the 
polar star ought always to appear at the same height ; but this is not 
so ; therefore, the earth is not flat. 

** The second mode of inference, positive and direct {modus ponens)^ 
cannot recognise apodictically the universality of the consequents, and 
is thus only led to a probable and hypothetically true conclusion^ by 
the supposition that*!! several consequents be true, all the others are 
equally so” (Kant, Logikf ItU,), 

§ 642. But, a9 seems to me, we may in Hypothetical Eeason- 
ing haV^ a form in which the consequent is dependent on a 
single autededeut, and where, consequently, we may proceed 
from the truth Of the consequent to the truth of the ante- 
oedeut, and from the falsehood of the antecedent to the false- 
hood of the consequent. Thus — 

(a) If education is good^ it both develops and informs the 
mind; 

But this education hoik develops and informs the mind ; 

Therefore this education is good. 

Or— 

ip) This edue0km is not good; 

Therqfbre if .does not develop and inform the mtnd. 

Oiv ihe edrth^ and moon are in a straight line {that of 
syzggk$\ amd the earth is between the sun and moon, the whoU 
of the illuminated face of the moon mag be seen from the earth. 
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This is true whether we afl&rm the antecedent or the con- 
sequent, because the antecedent is sole cause. Equally we 
may'say, If the moon he in the line of syzygies with the earth 
and sun, and between the earth and suuy no part of her disc can 
he seen from the earth. This is equally valid whether we 
affirm antecedent or consequent, and for the same reason. 

The force of the inference here depends on the converti- 
bility of the sphere of the anteceden\j and the Sonsequent. 
The consequent Iiore is really given as dependent on one 
antecedent, and hence wo can proceed indifferently from one 
to other, either by affirmation or neg?dion. 

Again, we may have perfect equivalence in the spheres, 
although the relationship of the terms is reversed. Thus — 

If A is the son of Bj B is the father of A; 

But B is the father of A; 

Therefore A is the bon of B, 

Or— 

A Is not the son of B , therefore B is not the father of A» 

§ 643. And even in regard to those oases in which the 
spheres of the antecedent and consequent are not convertible, 
the reasoning in the fonn of the modus tollens may fairly be 
reduced to the same foriuola. Thus ; from the falsehood of 
the antecedent ; — 

If X made the statement in quebtion, he is foolish ) 

But he did not make the statement in question ; 

Therefore {so far as our datum goes) lie is not foolish — i.e., not 
proved foolish, or not the fool this would make him. 

This is virtually saying there is no proved connection suffi- 
cient to found the conclusion that he belongs^ to the class 
foolish. 

But in no case of this sort could we conclude from the 
truth of the consequent to the truth of the antecedent 

^ X made the statement in question, he is fooUsk ; 

But he is foolish ; 

Wherefore he made the statement in que^ion. 

Here the converse process is not legitimate, .whether We 
regard foolish as taken extensively or comprehensively* 
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From the factmf a man belonging to a class, it does not follow 
that he commit|s or has committed a given or definite ^tion 
characteristic oil the class. 

If man is^ ani\nal is. — Let this bo quantified : 

If mil) man iSj {some) animal is ; 
som^ animal is ; 

Th^efore all man is. 

No — for the soime anhml of the minor may not be the some 
animal of the Imajor. We should need to say this some 
animal is, \ 

(a) The propertyjis a reciprocal attribution to the subject ; the genus 
is not. Animal iStXthfieefore man i.% does not follow. Animal w, ihere> 
fore riaihility does pot follow. But nmn /.s*, therefore riaiblt is; risible 
isj therefore man w.-^(rorphyiy, Ehayoye^ ix. 6.) 

§ 644. The Hj^pothetical is obviously a useful and much 
needed form of rjeasoning. We frtMj[uontly know that if one 
event takes plac^, another certainly will follow. Thus an 
astronomer migh^ be able to toll us tliat if the moon has 
always the same face to the earth, it has no diurnal revolution 
on its axis. These two things may be known to be essen- 
tially connected ; yet I may not be able from imperfect Obser- 
vation to say absolutely that either is so. But as soon as I 
am able to affirm the anteoodont part of the proposition, and 
to say 'the moon has always the same face to the earth, I can 
conclude to the consequent in the form of the hypothetical 
reasoning, that the moon has no diurnal revolution on its 
axis. This enables us to extend our knowledge ; for we thus 
connect wha# is within our observation with what may be be- 
yond it, — as the physician may coiinect an observed symptom 
with an unobservable poison in the system of the patient. * 

§ 645* There is in appearance a more complex form of the 
Hypothetical reasoning, in which seemingly there are four 
terms. Thus : — 

If A is By C is D ; 

But A is B*; 

Therefore C is D, 

2 I 
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f If the rains he heavy ^ the river will he fli 

But the rains have been heavy ; 

Therefore the river is flooded* j 

There is, however, no real difference here 1 between this and 
the apparently simpler form. There are m^re terms, taken 
isolatedly, in the antecedent and in the- cons equent ; but the 
point of the whole is as simple as in tlie foriii in which thire 
are only two terms — antecedent and consequent. For what 
is asserted is a certain connection betuveen th(e antecedent as 
a whole and the consequent as a whole. This is in no way 
affected by the seeming complexity, either antecedent or 
consequent. The same rules and the same remarks apply* to 
this as to the other form. | 

§ 646. It may be said that, as in Hypoi|hetioal Reasoning 
there are but antecedent and consequent, Vhere are only two 
terms, and the inference is, therefore, not ujediate, but imme- 
diate. But on the other hand, it may bfe urged that the 
minor premiss really supplies a new term. ( When we say, if 
the sun shines^ it is day, we merely state a g€jneral or universal 
fact or law. When we categorically add, ihe mn does shine^ 
or does now shine, we have made a new slJjatement — a state^ 
ment coming under the general rule, nd doubt, but still 
specifically distinct and definite. It is a /ew proposition, or 
new matter of fact. And it is through this minor alone that 
we can apply the connection stated in thOi major to the con- 
sequent in the conclusion. The mere hypothesis qf jEh0 msjor 
is per se powerless for inference. , 

{a) Hamilton’s final view may perhaps be stated follows 
ing Conditional as the genus, he includes under iS Conjunctive (Hypo- 
thetical) and Disiunctive. In either form, howewt^ Were no reach- 
ing a conolusion through a middle term. There is thn^no^mediate in- 
ference, or reasoning syllogistically. The so-cali^d major premiss in 
eithoriform is not properly a major premiss. iahut One premiss ; 

and that it does is to state a relation or dej tendance between the 
judgidents or propositions. If Ais^Ois^orifAi^ i Ck i>. You have 
but ta apply the rule of the Condition and Condi ijohad. Thit grht^ed, 
— the condition (oriiii^ecedent), and you Ilie Consequent. 

Deny the consequent, yo^i^enytke antecedent' SToondi^dii, We do 
not need to go beyond thej^iven relation or depe4d^ee^ we do hot need 
another term or propositi^, in addition. We Iwye only tO apply the 
rule inference to whet" we have — in a word, f^xe k^erence 
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(Hate. And it belongs to what may be called Explicative Inference. 
♦‘Given two or n^ore propositions; related and conditionally ,^wbat 
are tbe inferences which the relative propositions, explicated under 
these conditions, afford — {Logk^ iv. p. 371, A'ppmcUix; viii.) 

The Conjunctive, properly stated, is : — As so A ; 

,or as B is A / or as C is B, so is B A, This is 
the ExpUcand ; then follows the Explicative proposi- 
tion, i$ ; then the Explicate, A is. Thus ; — 

• ^Bi8^\ A isB,-^ 

Explicated thus, — The cases of B being C, are cases of 
A being B, Therefore, this case of B being C is a case 
of A being B, 

1/ the rock is metamorphSkedy it has been subjected to heat, 

Skery case of a rock being metamorphosed, is a case of having been sub- 
jected to hjCGJt, 

Whisnase of a rock being metamorphosed {hypersihene), is a case of hav- 
ing been subjected to heat. 

If any A is, B is ; 

This A is, B is, 

I venture to think that conjunctive (or hypothetical) reasoning, and 
disjunctive as well, are not reducible to mere explication of the so* 
called major premiss. Explication of what is conditionaL can never 
go beyond stating the condition in a particular form. But as thus 
stated, it is still conditioned. We do not reach any categorical result 
or conclusion. • 

Thus : — 

If rain has fallen, the ground is wet; 

But rain has fallen, therefore the ground is wet. 

Is this a mere explication of the dependence between the condition 
and conditioned of the premiss ? When it is said ram has fallen, this 
is a new statement or proposition, npt evolved out of the conjunctive 
pr^iss. It is in fact a particular instance, which is brought under a 
genorsl rule. This is a very different thing from saying, supposing 
rain falls on a particular occasion, that will be a case of the ground 
being wet This would be an immediate inference from the conjunc- 
tive premiss. JBut the categorical statement is not at all implied in 
this premiss. And on the categorical statement rests the whole efficacy 
of the reasoning. In fact, the conjunctive premiss may be taken as the 
statement of a lew of nature, gained somehow or other ; and the minor 
or categorical premise is the reference of an actual instance to the 
general law. 

# 

TOlswcvef the ground is wet ; 

The case of risimfailUng is the case of the ground being wet; 

Suppos$ there is ct af rain falling, then there is a cctse of the ground 
being wet, < * 

This If obt'joufidy an immediate inference ; it merely says this would 
be a particular instance of a general relation between two things, 
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provided that relation were granted or existed. Bit it is idle and 
tautological. J 

But suppose we say — rain has fallen {to-day) ; hlence the ground U 
wet. Here we go beyond supposition or hypothesis j; and categorically 
assert. In this case we practically introduce new terms, — ^terms 
fact, — as opposed to terras of mere concept. And tfce true force of the, 
Conjunctive Conditional lies here. It helps us to! apply our general 
knowledge to new or particular instances, which otherwise we could 
not have done. This is a very different thin^rom mere e^fplication, — 
which, as applied to a conditional (or hypothetical) reasoning, must 
always remain conditional (or hypothetical). 

§ 647. The true view of the Hypothetical or Conjunctive 
Reasoning seems to mo to be that it is of thyee special kiuds, 
— regulated by principles which are in a mariner different, l^ut 
which may yet bo held as coalescing under the head of the 
Sufficient Reason. In the first place, the hypothetical or 
conjunctive premiss may state the relation of whole or part ; 
and thus the nexus or connection of antecedent and cotise- 
quent may be based on tbis relation, — on, in fact, the Law 
of Identity. Tlius, if all A is a part of C {a part qf A') 
is D {a part of B). This connection is wholly analytic, and 
it is governed by tie* law of whole and part — of genus and 
species. Explicitly stated, it would run 

As the notion (genus) animal contains ihe notion (species) 
maUj this man (or the man we speak of) is animal ; or If 
every tyrant is worthy of death, Nero (a tyrant) is worthy of 
death. 

We suppose Nero to be payt of the class tyrant, and conse- 
quently that what is applicable to the whole is applicable 
to the part. 

§ 648. In the second place the hypothetical premiss may 
state the relation of Cause and Effect, — this in thought be- 
coming reason and consequent. In this case, the reasoning 
fully evolved is synthetical, and states the relation between 
two facts (or concepts) known only through experience, not 
iinpl|ed in the concepts employed. Thus: — 

If rain should fall for four hours in the v^est, this river will be 
* flooded } 

Snt rain has so fallen ; ^ 

Therefore this river is flooded. 

The connection here between the antecedent and the con- 
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• ■ - 
s^qu^nt ill the major depends on observation and general- 
isatioh, which have enabled ns to reach a catise upon which 
a general or universal consequent depends. • 

§ 649. In the third place, we may have the connection in 
thb major between antecedent and consequent determined 
• through the relation of the sign and the thing signified. 
Thus 

> ^ If hai^ometer falls j rain will fall ; 

But the harometer has fallen ; 

Therefore rain will falh 

Here the falling of ?he barometer is not the cause of the 
iain falling, but the indication or sign. It is the reason 
why we believe that the other event will follow. 

§ 650. The truth seems to be in regard to Hypothetical s, 
that the reasoning runs naturally in comprehension ; it is a 
laasoning through marks or attributes of the subject, rather 
than through the quantity of the subject. It proceeds on the 
principle that a mark of the mark is a mark of the subject 
itself. Thus — 

If education is good^ it informs and develops the mind ; 

But this education is good ; 

Therefore it informs and develops the mind. 

Here is the mark of education; informing and developing 
the mind is the mark of good; and hence it is the mark of this 
e<^Mcal^^on. This is a simple, natural, and easy form of reason- 
ing. It amounts to this, that when an individual object is 
found to possess a particular attribute, we are warranted to 
refer to it any attribute essential to that attribute. In obser- 
vational science, as in the study of bodily and mental charac- 
teristice, we shall find this formula of the greatest use, 
provided w^ are careful to ascertain the essential connection 
of ;the marks with each other. The physician knows that a 
oeHain mark (antecedent) indicates a certain disease (conse- 
quent) ; and finding the mark present in a given subject, ho 
infers the disease-— say irom tetanus. This is simply 

afi uficohscious reasoning in comprehension. 

The application of the principle no doubt requires great 
caution, and this on Ihe observer. We must be care- 

lul td asoerta^^^^^^ the mark (or antecedent) is either exclu- 
Bively or at least conclusively connected with the consequent, 
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otherwise we have no true mark of the mark. Spagm and 
rigidity of muscle may, for example, be a mark of other ^ W 
besidefe poisoning, as epilepsy. We must therefore, if 
can, ascertain the special feature of rigidity which indicates 
poisoning. Otherwise our inference might be inade from an 
insufficient mark. But all this is a matter of experience and ' 
analysis prior to the actual inference. It is, in fact, an applh 
cation of Induction. •* 

§ 651. It is by this method that physical science, in so 
as observational and generalising, has progressed since the 
time of Bacon. For the principle is*'truly synthetic f it in? 
volves an addition to our conception of any given fact or 
thing. We add to our thoughts of things by finding that 
other thoughts or other things are essentially conneotea with 
them. But for this, we should go on merely making explicit, 
by analysis and deduction, our received or supposed knowledge. 
When we add fact to fact, we get beyond the mere analytic 
judgment, and progress by synthesis or a true addition to our 
experimental knowledge. 

§ 652. But whatever be the ground on which the connection 
between antecedent and consequent be established— whether 
that of genus and species, or of cause and*^ effect, or of sign 
and thing signified, or mark of the mark,^ — the connection 
itself is only of one kind for the logician. It is given as that 
of condition and conditioned, determining and determine, 
or as Eeason and Consequent. The antecedent or reason- 
one concept or proposition — is given as that upon which 
another concept or proposition is to be thought as dependent, 
and* necessarily dependent, in whatever way have 

come to know this dependency, and after this, the ^es <^the 
reasoning are purely formal, and applicable in all matter and 
under every form of connection. The formt^lh is 

Think thiSf and you must think that, . ^ 

(a) There is some controversy as to whether Vveoogip^ 

hypotheldcal syllogism in the modern sense of the ^hraisfe.',; w^Ot 
neces8ar|r/’ he says, “further to analyse hypothetical ayipfifig htwiii /foif 
it oatmol be done with the initial data, since they conclude ndt by 
^stn, bt4 only in consequence of convention ad^t^d 
{A%i 1. 44). “We suppose that if such a thii^ hr 
such ancj^er will be equally so. Thus, %/ 

mme the notion 0 ^ will he sin^^i^that be a ^ 

knowled!ge in one and the same time. Hence, this we 
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prove, by an osten^ive synocistn, tliai ctHain contrariea have rmt cm 
avd thv $ame quoMy^ and taking for nuddie term the cont^^es 
Wowfi and we demonstrate that they have diifereht quali- 

ties. Thus ; — The Muhriom and the imcUvhriom have not tke same 
gucdUimyhuttheealuhi^ insalubriotia are contraricBy ikerefcre 

some contraries have not the same qualities. The supposition has been 
proved^ and by that alone, according to the convention, the principal 
conclusion is also proved,'— -Me concept of contraries is not singly. But 
this demanstration does not result from a syllogism ; it results only 
from the hypothesis ; and it cannot be reduced to any figure by analy* 
sis. We might further, prove .the major , — the salubrious and Me f«- 
have not the same qualities, — by reduction to the absurd; 
:for the contradictory Woijld lead to this conclusion, evidently inadmis- 
sible, that the salubrious and the insalubrious are ideidicaL The initial 
proposition would then be true.” — (St Hilaire, in loco.). 

H^ilton holds that Aristotle did not recognise as syllogism the 
later hypothetical reasoning. In one place {An. Pr., i. 32, § 5) Aris- 
totle, describes the process of the Hypothetic Syllogism (that called by 
Ale^nder but denies it to be a syllogism. His syllogisms 

from hypothesis are therefore difiFerent. Thus, if man existing, it 
be necessary that animal exist, and if animal^ that substance ; man 
existing, it is necessary that substance exist ; but this, though neces- 
sary, is not syllogism. Hamilton further points out that, in Aristotle’s 
view, Thesis ox Position is the genus opposed to Axioms and contains 
under it, as species, Hypothesis or Supposition and Definition, ** Hypo- 
thesis is that thesis which assumes one or other alternative by a con- 
tradiction. Befiifltion is that thesis which neither aihrms nor denies. 
Hypothetical is thus that which affirms or denies one alternative or 
other,— -which is not possibly either, and, consequently, includes both. 
They are thus, as complete, neither propositions nor syllogisms, as not 
affirming one alternative to. the exclusion of the other.” — (Aoyic, iv. 
p. 388.) ^ 

Paoius, St Hilaire, and Prantl, again, hold that Aristotle recognised 
the later ^Hypothetical Syllogism. Ammonius Hermeiac is strong 
on the other side (see In De Int.^ p. 3, ed. Aid. 1546, quoted in Hamil- 
^n, I/ogic, iv. p* 388 ; see the other authorities there referred to). 

HeberWeg holds that ‘^Aristotle did not formally comprehend, under 
Ma notion of inferences, H bwoeiuem, hypothetical inferences in the 
later se|ii^# reckoned indirect proof among the syllogisms hypo-^ 
thetical^ in this sense , — rovili vwod^uiws uipos rb Sia rov dSui^ciTOv,— -be- 
cause in it a false proposition — viz., the contradictory opposite of the 
.proposition : t^^^ — is hypothetically taken as true, and so serves 

an forms the basis of a syllogism, by means of which 

fometh&^^eVMe^ly untrue is inferred.” — (Logic, p. 449.) 

: more fully hypothetical inferehoe ; still, 

h^^yer, giving -social attention^ the hypothetical character in the 
throe, prbpowtiohsAj^cJ Bii rpiwy ^iroeeTiKoI), Thus, if A is, p is '/ if Bis, 
jf is ; iherif ^ He and Eudemus, however* admitted as 
hypothetical with a categorical minor, and through 

the^ have come into Logic. Theophrastus laboured* os 
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other logicians have done since, to reduce to or find parallels for the 
hypothetical forms in the categoricals of the figures. There is neither 
need nor use for the reduction of hypotheticals to the categorical form. 
The essihnce of the hypothetical judgment is a statement of the rela- 
tion of connection Jind dependence of predicate on subject. This can 
be regulated directly by a law of thinking, — is as direct and cogent as 
any categorical form. And every disjunctive judgment is immediately 
regulated by the law of Excluded Middle. 

§ 653. ADi‘yunotive Syllogism is a roasoiiing in which the 
major premiss is a disjunctive pioposition, and according to 
the common doctrine, either of Contradiction or of Contrariety. 
Thus, A is either B or not B ; A is either B or C or D, The 
force of the disjnnctivo proposition is to state and exhaust a 
totality, or total conception, so that while each of tlna con- 
cepts constituting the totality is possibly predicable of the 
subject, one or other of them is necessarily predicable. In 
order to constitute a reasoning with such a proposition as a 
major, we must have a minor premiss which is categorical. 
This either (a) aflSrins one of the possible predicates, and thus 
the conclusion will deny the other or others ; or {h) it denies 
one or more of them, and thus the conclusion must determin- 
atoly affirm the other, o^ indeterminately affirm the others. 
Thus, to take the fii'st case — affirmative— or Modus ponens, or 
Modus ponendo fottrns ^ — 

Contradictory Disjunction : — 

(<?) A is either B or noUB {i.e., C) ; 

A is B ; 

Therefore it is not not-B (z.c., C), 

The world is cither eternal or non-eternat (i.e., had a beginning 
in time)'^ 

The world had a beginning in time ; 

Therefore it is not eternal, 

{h) Modus t aliens or tollendo ponens : — 

A is either B or not-B {i.e,, C ) ; 

A is not B ; 

Therefore A is not not-B {i.e., C), 

A is either a slave qr he is dead; 

A is not a slave ; 

Therefore he is dead„ 
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This tree is either deciduous or non-deciduous ; 

It belongs to the noYi’deciduous ; 

Therefore it is not a deciduous, 

§ 654. This is the simplest or barest form of Disjunctive 
•Inference, and it ought to be noted regarding this and every 
other form of it, that its essential feature lies in the actual or 
assumed oj^position anwmg the possible predicates,— this being 
the point upon which the whole force of the conclusion de- 
pends. It is not enough to state a disjunctive proposition as 
major premiss. This may give rise merely to a categorical 
reasoning, according to treatment. Thus we may say : — : 

The rrien taken are either in a state of caplirity or they are 

dead; 

B was one of those taken ; 

Therefore B is either a captive or dead. 

The minor premiss makes no reference to the mutual ex- 
clusion or opposition of the possible predicates; the conclu- 
sion, therefore, does not turn on this; and the reasoning is 
thus simply a categorical one with an indeterminate predicate. 
As the form of a disjunctive lies in the statement of an alter- 
native, the conclusion from it must turn on the alternative 
exclusion. 

§ 655. The principle which regulates disjunctive reasoning 
is the law of Excluded Middle, or that which provides that 
between two contradictory extremes there is no third conceiv- 
able ; and consequently, if the one be posited, the other is 
negated, and if the one be negated, the other is posited. 
This applies obviously, in the first place, to simple disjunc- 
tion, or the opposition of two contradictory terms, whether 
these be po§^tive and negative, or two positives — as B and 
noUB y or B and C. This law will be found to apply even to 
the more complex case in which there are more than two 
opposing predicates— as A is either B or C or D, This is in 
reality a complex disjunctive proposition. When analysed it 
means^ 

(a) A is either B or not B (Le., O or />) ; 

(b) A & either 6 or not Q (/.«., B or D)] 

(p) A is either D or not D either B or (7). 

In i ooncrete example — 
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A i$ either a lime^ a plane^ or cm elm^ 
This^eans— 

(a) A is either a lime or not {i,e,y a plane or elm), 

(b) A is either a plane or not {i,e,^ a lime or elm), 

(c) -4 is either an elm or not (i,e,^ a lime or a plane). 

Or — 

The world is either eternal^ or the worh of intelligence^ or the 
work of chance. 

This means — 

(a) The world is either eternal or non-eternal, 

(ff) The non-eternal (i,e,^ what commences) is either the work 
of the intelligent or the non-intelligeni {i,e,^ chance). 

The same analysis applies to the form, either A is or C 
is IX The one cannot coexist with the other, or be thought 
as coexisting. 

§ 656. In those cases in which we have only two disjimct 
members, it may be questioned whether, when the minor pre- 
miss is negative, there is properly a mediate reasoning at all. 
When we say — • 

This tree is either deciduous or non-dedduouSy 

and then say it is non~deciduous^ or belongs to the class of 
non-deciduous, we have said it is not a deciduous tree^ in other 
words. There is really no progress to a conclusion here, but 
simply a statement in a positive form of what we have stated 
in a negative way. So equally when the minor premiss is 
afiiimative, as — 

This tree is either deciduous or non-decidi{pu^ ; 

It is deciduous. 

This implies that it is 7iot non-deciduous; but to state this in 
the form of a third proposition is really no advance in thought 
on the minor premiss, but simply putting the minor itself in 
other|Words. Such reasonings may fairly be regarrled as fornis 
of Immediate Inference. The term and its contradictory op- 
posite, may be regarded, ijpt as two terms, but as two aspects 
of the same notion. 

§ 657. In cases where the opposing predicates are more 
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than two, w© have Contrary Diejunotion—in other words, we 
have predicates generally of the same class opposed on the 
ground of subordinate differences. Thus : A is either 3 or O 
or D, The colour is either hlue^ or red^ or yellow. The tree is 
either maple^ or ash^ or birch. 

Here the forms are as follow. In the modus ponens we 
have — 


(a) A ie either B or CorD; 

A is B ; • 

Therefore A is neither C nor D. 


(h)A is either B or C or D ; 
A is either B or C ; 
Therefore it is not D. 


This rock is either sedimentary ^ or organic, or igneous ; 
Tt is sedimentary ; 

Therefore it is neither organic nor igneous. 

In the modus tollens we have — 

(a) A is either B or C or D ; 

• A is not B ; 

Therefore A is either C or D. 

Or— 

(b) ^ is either B or G or D ; 

\^A is neither B nor G ; 

Therefore A is D. 

Sedimentary rock consists either of gravel, sand, or mud ; 
This sedimentary rock does not consist of gravel ; 
Therefore it consists either of sand or mud. 


§ 658. The rules usually given for the Disjunctive Syllo- 
gism are: n.) It must have three terms and three proposi- 
tions. (2.) The major is always uniform, being universal 
and aflSrmativo. (3.) The minor premiss may be of any form, 
--that is^ universal or particular, affirmative or negative. 
(4.) The conclusion follows the minor in quantity, and is 
oppbsed to it in quality.^ 

1 Cf. Esser^ L<kgikf % 95 ; Krug, Logik, § 86; and Hamilton, Logie," iiu 
pp. 832, S83. 
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(a) Mark Duncan, in this case not showing his usual precision and grasp 
of principle, holds that the modm ponem or the position of the one 
part tg the sublation of the other fails, or is inadmissible in Disjunc- 
tive Reasoning. In this he has been followed by other logiciahs^ — 
among whom we are to reckon substantially Mill and Jevons — the 
latter at least in principle. Duncan’s ground, moreover, is exactly the 
ground adopted by those following him. It is this, that there are dis- 
junctions which are not exclusive. Thus, the kightmyman lies in wait 
either for your life or for your purse. Upright conduct s^fywres for a 
man either the esteem of his fellow-men or the ^vour of Deity, Posit the 
one of these, it is said, and you dojiot therefore deny or sublate the 
other. Of course not. As a matter of fact, the highwayman will nnt 
scruple, in certain circumstances, to take b^>h life and purse ; and tie 
esteem of men is quite compatible with the favour of Deiiy, But 
what then ? All that can be said is, there is a blunder in stating such 
things as alternatives. The whole presupposition of Disjunctive ]^a- 
Boning is alternation, — the opposition of alternatives. It does not say 
that anything any one chooses to say is opposed, is actually ppppsed. 
With this it has nothing whatever to do. What it says is, that il you 
give certain alternatives, — certain opposites, — you can deal with them, 
— you must deal with them according to tliQ laws of Excluded Middle. 
It would be just as reasonable to object to the law regulating Categori- 
cal Inference, that you might put as a whole or genus that which is 
not so, and so wrongly include something under it as a species, or 
make a mistake about a certain genus and species. 

(h) Mill has a remarkable criticism of the disjunctive proposition 
and reasoning. He says gravely, “ X is either a ^an or brute is not a 
judgment founded on the principle of Excluded Middle, since brute is 
not a bare negation of man, but includes the positive attribute of being 
an animal, which X may possibly not be,” So far as the logician is 
concerned, — so far as the Principle of Excluded Middle is concerned, 
— nothing is known or can be known of X beyond what is stated or 
given in the proposition. This is, that X either has the qualities- of 
man, which are more than those of brute, or the qualities of brute^ 
which are less than those of man. X is one or other, hot both, r>-4hat 
is all that is stated or known about X — all that is given in the propo- 
sition ; and Logic as a science can take cognisance of nothing more. It 
knows nothing of possibilities, — especially possibilities retained in the 
mind. can any one with a correct insight into wliat inferehOe 

implies go beyond this. The terms here are given as mateHally and 
formally opposed, and that is the whole point at issue. Bet X possibly 
not be; animal, what then? What has that to do with the logical 
exclusion of the terms man and brute? It only means thht/We h^ 
blundered in regard to our subject, but not in regard to the bxolhsibm 
If X is possibly, to begin with, not an animal at all, 
include him in either of two classes, ^w.a;^ or each of which 

implies ammal. The fault here is a material or extra-logic^L bne. 
But once X is included, or better thought as inciuded^?<r-<for there lie^ 
the confusion of Mill and others, — in either the one b? the 
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term must be dealt with as belonging either to the one or the other, 
and this is all that logical law professes to do. 

Again, Mill gives us the following : — 

Every son of A is either B or C or D ; 

But a son of A is dead ; 

Therefore either B or € or D is dead. 

The major proposition here, we are told, does not rest on the law of 
Excluded Middle, or 0 % any necessity of thought, but on my know- 
ledge of the fact. Did Mill really for a moment suppose that any 
one with common intelligence o^ the sphere of the Law of Excluded 
Middle ever imagined that the law informed him of this fact or any 
fact ? At the same time, .>nce the logician is furnished with this major, 
— that every son of A is either B or C or D,— the law of Identity 
will ‘tell him, that crery absolutely precludes wo/v sons than those 
specific, — that every cannot be interchanged with more than those 
specified. And on the strength of this Law and that of Excluded 
Middle, I am able to conclude that the dead son must be cither B, O, 
or D, — ^for if these were not thought as exhaustive, and as thus limit- 
ing the inference within them, — if there might be more, — the dead son 
need not be either B, 0, or D, but possibly E. 

But we are immediately told by Mill that the judgment, every animal 
is either a man or a brute, is founded on the Law of Excluded Middle. 
Such a judgment is not in any proper sense “ founded ” on this law ; 
the law simply regulates the mutual exclusion of the terms. The true 
form of this judgnj^ent is, — (very animat is either a man or not a man. 
That is all that the law says or can say. It does not enable us to 
identify not^man and brute. We must have the further knowledge, 
through comparison of the features of man and brute, that brute can be 
identmed with what is not-man. The principle of Excluded Middle is 
here simply the scheme or form under which the otherwise known 
opposition of man and brute becomes logically available. Having found 
these, or having been given them, as opposed, we state the opposition 
in virtue of, or as a case of, the law of Exclusion between opposites. 

§ 659. There is still a third form of Syllogism, which results 
from a major proposition which is at onco hypothetical and 
disjunctive;* Thus ; — If A is, then either B or G is. Here the 
relation of the antecedent to the consequent is not affirmed 
directly, but only through mutually exclusive predicates. 
The reasoning then proceeds to sublate or remove the entire 
consequent : — 

If A is, then either B or C is ; 

But neither B nor G is ; 

* Therefore A i» not. 

We have now what is known as the Hypothetico-Disjuno- 
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five Syllogism, or the Dilemma, called also Comuius <3t 
Horned Syllogism.^ It is called hornedy because in the sump* 
tion the disjunctive members of the consequent are oppos^ 
like horns to the assertion of the adversary. With these 
throw it from one side to the other in the subsumption, in 
order to toss it altogether away in the conclusion.* 

§ 660. Krug gives the following cautions regayding the 
legitimacy of tlie Dilemma, and they &re well deserving of 
consideration. In sifting a dil(vnma, we ought to ask- — 
(1.) Whether a veritable consequence subsists between the 
antecedent and consequent of the sunfption ? 

(2.) Whether the opposition in the consequent is thorough- 
going and valid ? ^ 

(3.) Whether in the subsumption the disjunctive member^ 
are legitimately sublated?* 

Krug gives the following example which violates those 0on*» 
ditions : — 

If virtue were a habit worth aequiring, it must ensure either 
power y or wealthy or honour , or pleasure ; 

But virtue ensures none of these ; 

Therefore virtue is not a habit worth acquiring f 

TJeberweg borrows from Frug the following, which he char- 
acterises as a scientifically justifiable trilemma ” : — 

If the actually existing world were not the best of all possible 
worlds, then God did not either know the best, or could not create 
and preserve it, or did not wish to create or preserve it* But 
[because of the divine wisdo7n, omnipotence, and goodness) neither 
the first, secondy nor third is true. Hence the actual world is 
the best of all possible worlds,^ 

§ 661. The older view of logicians regarding the Dilemma 
takes in more than this form. It was recognised By Hamilton 
as a reasoning having a conditional major premiss with several 
antecedents, and a disjunctive minor. This is the view, 
among others, of Whately and Mansel. Dilemma would 
properly indicate two antecedents, but it is used to include 

1 Cf. Hamilton, Logic j iii. p. 350. 

® Knig, Logik, § 8^ ; Hamilton, Logic, iii. p. 862. 

* Logik, § 87. , 

^ Cf. Hamilton, Logic, iii. pp. 852, 868. 

® See Krug, Logik, § 87 ; Ueberweg, Logie, p. 462. 
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more than two— and in this case may properly be Trilemma, 
Tetralemma, Polylemma. 

§ 662. Its forms are as follow, and they aro regulated by 
the combined laws of Hypothetical and Disjunctive Eeason- 
ing 

L Simple Constkxtctive. 

If A i$ Bj C is Dy and if X is F, C is D ; 

But either A is By or X is Y ; 

Therefore G is D, 

Here the common consequent is inferred. 

IL Complex Constructive. 

If A is By C is Dy and if X is F, E is F; 

But either A is By or X is Y; 

Therefore either C is Dy or E is F. 

The point of these two forms is, that whatever alternative 
be chosen, the same conclusion is inevitable. 

HI. Destructive, 

If A is By C is D, and if X is F, E is F ; 

But either C is not Dy or E is not F; 

Therefore either A is not B, or X is not F. 
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(niAPTEJl XX^vVllI. 

FALLACIES — FORMAL AND MATERIAL. (1.) FORMAL FALLACIES. 

§ G63. Fallacy, in tlio widest sense of the term, includes 
every form of reasoning, or apparent reasoning, which leads 
to a coin-lusion either invalid, or such as ought not to be 
act'epted, because of a fault in one or both of the premisBes. 
A reasoning may be bad (1.) because the conclusion does not 
follow from the premif'ses ; ( 2 .) because tlie premiss or pre- 
misses are false in point of fact, or undtily assumed ; (3.) 
because the conclusion is not the proof of the point which 
it is adduced to jirove, or which the reasoner professes to 
prove, 

§ 664. A fallacy is regarded cither as a Paralogism or a 
Sophism, — the former when the person reasoning is in error, 
either as to premiss or conclusion, and is at the same time 
unaware of it 5 the latter, when a reasoning, bad either in 
matter or form, or in both, is employed with a full conscious- 
ness of it on the part of the writer or speaker, and thus with 
the purpose of deceiving. This, of course, is df no logical 
importance. What the science of Logic professes to do is 
to deal with the essential character of the reasoning itself, 
— so far as its rules can reach it. 

§ 665. Aristotle divides fallacies into two classes — viz., 
those wapa rrjp and ttjs Or, as it was after- 

wards put, in diciione et extra dictionem — in the expression and 
beyond it. Under the first head — in Dictione — he classes six 
fallacies — viz. ( 1 .) 6 /i.o)vv/Ata [equivocation)] ( 2 .) d/tiwjktjSpXta (aw- 
higuitif) ; (3.) a-vvBtai.^ [fallacia a sensu diviso ad semum com- 
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positum) ; (4.) (fallacia a sensu co7)i])os?to ad sensim 

divisum ) ; (5.) irpoo-ia^La {accent) \ (6.) 

dietionis), 

§ 666. Under tlie second liead — c,rira Diclhncm — ho has 
.seven classes : (1.) Traparb (rvpi/3€l3qK6<s {fallaeia raliocmathnis 
ex accident e) 7, (2.) to dTrXoi? ^ pif dTrXtT)? (a dicta smpUciter ad 
dictum semnditm quid^ ; (3.) tov ikiyxf^v dyvota {ignoratio 
elenchi) ; (4.) irapa rb ctto/xciw {fallaci(t raiioci?iaiioms ex 
coneeguente ad anteccdens) 5 (5!) to iv (gyxv Xa/^t^di'ctv alreicrOaL 
{petitio principii^ (6.) ^b pg oitlov d)5 atTtoi^ TiOivai {fallada 
de 97071 causa %it causa) ; (7.) to to, TrXc/oi iptorr/ gar a ev rroteiv 
{fallaeia plurhim inieri'ogationnm)^ 

§ 061, Aristotle has thus really aiitioinatod all the forms 
of fallacy which have been dealt with by siihsoquont logicians. 
But the division inlo in DiclUmc ct c.vit'a Dictioncm is not 
satisfactory or well founded, ^fhe class, in DicfianCj may pro- 
perly be referred to fallacies in the inference’, — to cases, in 
fact, in which the eonclusion does not follow from the pre- 
misses, — that is, Formal Fallacies. 

§ 668. Those nncl(*r the s<H*ond head, ecfj'a Dictioncm^ may 
as a rule be reloyed either to the (‘lass of formal fallacies, 
or to that of Material Fallacies, in whi(‘h tlu* eonclusion, while 
following from the premisses, is based on false or irrelevant 
premisses. This will appear as we jwoceed. 

§ 669. There is, properly sjx’aking, no spcicifio class of tho 
fallacies of language (/a Dictionc). Language may doubtless 
give lise to incorrect or invalid inlerenec’, but it does so 
because it loads to a violation of formal or logical law, — 
chiefly, in fact,’ to tho making use of four instead of three 
terms in a reasoning. This is known as quafernio terminorumj 
or the logical quadruped. I'his is most commonly raanifesteti 
in what is known as Amhiguous Middle ; in other words, in 
the use of a term which indicates more than one notion, and 
which is taken in a double sense in tho reasoning. For the 
ambiguity of a word does not necessarily lead to invalidity of 
inferertce, unless in so far as the ambiguity is made use of in 
the reasoning process. 

§ 6»70. The only sound division of Fallacies accordingly 
is into — (1.) those in vrhich flie fault is in tho reasoning 
process itself, — ^in other words, those in wliich the conclusion 
1 Top. viii. 11 ; I>e ^)h. Elench., § i., c. iv. v. 

2 K 
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does not follow from the premisses ; and (2.) those in which, 
while the conclusion is justly drawn, one or more of the prem- 
isses is incorrect, in point of fict, unduly assumed, or such 
as, while professedly meeting the yxunt at issue, really do not, 
and only yield a conclusion irrelevant to the question pro- 
posed. Thus there emerge only two grand kinds of Fallacies 
— those in the Form and those in the Matter of the .reasoning. 

§ G71. It slionld bo noted generally regarding fallacies, 
that several of them liave a tei^dency to run into each other, 
and that a so-called reasoning may he fallacious in more than 
one way. It is enough, liowever, if a bad reasoning can be 
fairly referrcjd to one class or species of fillacy. All that can be 
aimed at in tlie classification of fallacies is to make thq classes 
as exact as possildo, — to s])ecify their discriminating feature, 
and to show generally how the particular fallacy is to be 
avoided. And this classification at present must be based 
on the logical point of view. The sources of fallacy and of 
sophism, lying in natural tendencies and in surrounding 
circumstances — in the intelligence, and in the moral and 
imaginative nature of man, in impulses and prcconcey)tions 
— form quite an independent sphere of inquiry. This was 
sketched in general, and, at the same time, grand outline by 
Bacon in his well-known Idola “A complete history of 
sopliism,^’ says a French writer, ^Svould bo the y)olitioal history 
of mankind.” 

§ 672. Under the first head — the class of Formal Fallacy 
— wo have the following : — 

(1.) Those which violate the essential principle of the con- 
stitution of syllogism, as involving more than three terms. 

(2.) Those which proceed on the non-distribution of the 
middle term — that is, on its particular distribution in each 
premiss. 

(3.) Those tluit proceed on the universal distribution or 
quantification of major or minor term in the conclusion, while 
it was not taken universally in the premisses. 

(4.) Those which proceed to an affirmative conclusion, 
while one premiss is negative. 

(5.) Those which proceed on a so-called reasoning, in which 
neither premiss is affirmative.* 

(6.) (In Hypotlietical Reasonings.) Those which proceed 
^ See Novtm Organum^ Book 1. apli. xxxviii. et seq. 
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from the denial of the antecedent to the denial of the con- 
sequent. 

(7.) Those wliicli proceed from the aflTirnuition of tlie con- 
sequent to the affirmation of the antecedent. 

These exhaust tlie possibilities of formal error in McKliate 
Inference. There are other possibilities of error in Immediate 
Inference^ as in Conversion, Opposition, Integration, Restric- 
tion ; but these have^ilready been provided for in the rules 
laid down regarding them.^ • 

§ 673. (1.) To the first of those heads — the quaternio ter- 
minorum — may be referred all tlie cases of what is known as 
Ambiguous Middle. Here we have really two middle terms 
whoso ^difference is cloaked under some accident of expres- 
sion ; and thus, as we have a different concept in each of the 
premisses, the extremes of the conclusion have not been com- 
pared with the same third. Wliately regaids Ambiguous 
Middle as a semilogical fallacy — that is, partly in tlie matter 
(or expression), and partly in the form. It is essentially the 
latter — a formal fallacy, for it misleads only through its in- 
formality. 

§ 674. Fallacies whose invalidity arises from ambiguity 
in terms, and the formal vice of which is a quaternio terrnino- 
runij may be classed as follows : — 

(1.) llonumymia^ or Equivocation, 

(2.) Prosodia, or Accent. 

(3.) Amphiboly. 

(4.) Figura Dictionis, mchiding Patwiynun/s Wo?'dSj Etymol- 
ogy j Figurative and Direct Sense. 

(5) Composition and Division^ including the fallacy of In- 
terrogation. 

(6.) Fallacia a dido secundum quid, ad dictum simpliciter ; 
and the converse, A dicta sinqjliciter ad dictum secundmn quid, 

§ 675. Those kinds of fallacies may be found in any term 
of a reasoning ; but as a ride they are cases of what is known 
as Ambiguous Middle, — the middle term being that upon 
which the conclusion essentially depends. In the case where 
a premiss is not false, or unduly assumed, and where tlie con- 
clusion is not invalidly drawn from the premisses, the fault 
wiU usually be fcund in the dcfuble sense of the Middle Term, 
There we ought to look for it. 

^ See aliove, chapters xxvii. ami xxviii. 
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§ 676. It is obvious that if tlio middle term in a reasoning 
be ambiguous, or equivocal — z.#?., capable of being taken in 
either of two senses — our reasoning is likely to be utterly 
futile. And no form of fallacy is more common and more 
difficult to detect than this, especially when the two prem- 
isses containing the middle term stand far apart from each 
other. , 

Thus, for example, the word expedient may bo used as 
meaning CAmducive to the greatest ffood^ or conducive to temporary 
prosperitg. I may argue that a particular course of conduct 
is expedient, by showing simply that I should by it secure 
a temporary object whi(jh I have in view. There would bo 
no harm in my thus arguing, and thus acting eveU: But 
if I attempted further to vindicate my conduct by saying that 
it was expedient in the other or higher sense of being conduc- 
ive to the greatest good — in fact, being absolutely useful and 
right — I should be guilty of identifying the two senses of 
the word, and substituting for the lower sense of the term 
tlie higlior one, which I had not vindicated, or shown to bo the 
sense in which my action was originally understood. This 
would be a case of Ambiguous Middle, ip which I took a 
term in one sense in the one premiss, and in a different, 
even it might be conflicting, sense in the other. 

As a simple instance of Ambiguous Middle, take the fol- 
lowing : — 

Cicero* s style entitled him to rank in the highest class ; 

So did the style of Beau Brurnmell ; 

Therefore Cicero and Beau Brurnmell both rank in the highest 
class. 

The Middle Term here is, of course, style ; but the style of 
the one referred to the turn of his sentences,* that of the 
other to the fashion of liis garments. 

On a par with this is such a so-called reasoning as the 
following : — 

This side of the river is different from the other side ; 

But the other side is a this side as loell {say to the man opposite 
to me ) ; 

Therefore this side and the other side {that isj the different sides) 
are the same. 

§ 677. The most common type of ambiguity in the Middle 
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Term is when ’it appears to be one, but in point of fact is not. 
In the major premiss, it may be coupled with a condition ; 
in the minor, it may be taken singly. Of this sort is tAie old 
fallacy called the Horned {Cornutiis^ KcpaTtV-)/). As — 

> He who has not lost a thing, has it; 

You ha ve not lost horns ; 

Therefore you have them. 

Here the major refers oi^y to wliat was actually in pos- 
session. 

This is the key to solution of many sophisms, as Aris- 
totle shows in tho De Sojihistkis FAenchls.^ 

§ 678. The first form of ambiguity in terms is known as 
IJomoTJjjmia {og.mvg.Ca), or Equivocation, I'liis arises when a 
term, taken by itself, has more than one significfition, — that is, 
denotes more than one concept, and is thus capable of being 
taken in two different senses in the reasoning. Common 
examples are light, meaning not heavy, and 7iot dark; and box, 
meaning a tree, a chest, a blow. 

As an example of fallacy arising from this source, we may 
take this : — 

llie end of a thing is its perfection; 

Death is not the perfection of life ; 

Therefore death is not the end of life. 

End is here ambiguous ; it means final cause, or that for 
the sake of which a thing is; and it means termination. Hence 
the seeming paradox in the conclusion. 

Again, the various meanings of the term substance give rise 
to fallacies of the same sort. Tlius : — 

Substance is not quantity ; 

Body is substance; 

Therefore, body is not quantity. 

Some of the examples given by the older logicians are 
simply a play on words, or species of verbal pleasantry. 
Thus: — 

Every dog can bark; 

• Some star is q dog ; 

Therefore some star can hark. 

1 Cf. Tieiidelenburg, Jil. Log., § 27. 
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§ 679. The term truths from its various applications or 
denotations, lends itself readily to the fallacy of Ambiguous 
Middle. It may mean truth of fact, truth of consistency, 
truth of possibility, as opposed to actuality, &c. Some 
demonstrative systems of pliilosophy confuse the two first 
mentioned meanings, and thus make consistency in think- 
ing equivalent to harmony of thinking with experience. Des- 
cartes, apparently, in his (Criterion of Vruth, — clearness and 
distinction, — confounds the conditions of possible thinking 
with the conditions of thinking a thing as it really is. 

§ 680. Sensation^ Imprcsaion^ Reasort^ Idm, Tndimdualj and 
Tndiiuduali title ^ Subjective, Objective, and many of the terms in 
Psychology, are peculiarly liable to ambiguous meaning and 
application. 

Sensatlo7i is constantly confounded with Perception, with- 
out remark or explanation on tlio part of tliose using it. 
And thus the- whole controversy between llealisrn and Ideal- 
ism in Perception is obscured, and the point in many cases 
begged from the beginning. 

§ 681. Hume’s use of the term impresslou is of the most 
varied and misleading sort. It starts with an unproved 
assumption, and it (uids in confounding together mere sensa- 
tion, apprehension, emotion, deslt'e, and roHtlon, Irai)ression, 
as he employs it, is of no - valid use whatever as a middle term 
in a reasoning. 

§ 682. Reason is nearly equally misleading. It is used 
for Undersfandlruj, Reasoning, Reason as source of principles, 
wliat is called Pimi Reason, and in a host of other ways. 

Idea means almost anything, and therefore practically 
nothing, in connection with knowledge. And the Idea, the 
Universal, &o., as used for the bare form of knowledge, has 
the worst possible suggestion of the separability of matter 
and form, and the hypostatising of the latter as, first, a dis- 
tinct entity, and then as all in all in the end. 

Individuedlstlc, as aj)plied in these days to systems of phil- 
osophy of tlie most opposite sort, has the vaguest and most 
shifting of meanings. 

Individual, individualism, or individualistic, may be, em- 
ployed in at least the following applicaflons, which are 
varied, and some of which are conflicting. 

(1.) Individual may be used for smgular and particidar. 
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In the former hase, it means thh, that, one ; in the latter case, 
it means some {at least). In the first meaning it is opposed to 
the j)lnrality of units in time ; in tlie second, to the ijniver- 
sality of the concept. It is one of many^ and some of all. This 
is the logical ambiguity of the term. 

(2.) Individualism in philosopliy may mean, that knowledge 
is the impression or state of tlie consciousness of each indi- 
vidual iifthe world; 4hat, however different, tliese impressions 
are equally true or the trutl^ simply beciause they are the im- 
pressions of the individual. The truth, thus, for the individ- 
ual in his youtli may^he wholly different from the truth for 
the same individual in his prime ; and wliat is true for one, 
may bo false for anotlicr. This is in substance the Protagor- 
ean IJfmio mensura, 

(3.) Individiialmn may mean a series of sense impressions, 
regarded simply as conscious states, and as forming the sense 
experience of each individual, and even being all that is of 
world reality. 

(4.) hidknditallsm may mean that, in the last resort in hu- 
man thinking, the test of a principle or universal condition of 
knowledge is the self-evidence and necessity which constrain 
each individual to accept it as a principle or condition of our 
knowledge. This constraint, as not peculiar to one individiaal 
more than to another, would be a common or universal pro- 
perty of all human tliinkers; sucli a theory would be quite 
opposed to the Protagorean Homo mensura. 

(5.) Again, it may bo held that as man thinks only as 
sharing or being a part of tlie consciousness of God, a philo- 
sophy which repels this view is individualistic. A classifi- 
cation of philosophies under this negative head would lead to 
the most indiscriminate grouping which it is possible to 
conceive. • 

(6.) Indivuhialism may further mean the negation of Pan- 
theism, or the assertion of finite reality in a sense which is 
incompatible with Pantheism, understood as the doctrine of a 
single consciousness pervading the world. 

§ 683. Subjective and Objective admit of various meanings. 
In contrast, the one marks the knower, tluj other the known. 
Tlie known may be regardejJ as (1.) that wliich is in relation 
to the knower ; (2.) that which is independent, and subsists 
per s€ ; (3.) that which transcends the known and definitely 
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knowablo. Ohjeclur is, however, sometimes '''used for that ' 
wliich is necessarily or universally connected in knowledge. 
This may, after all, bo but a series of sensations, and there- 
fore w'iiolly subjective as to matter, and even form. 

To these may bo added such phrases as the government^ the 
church, experience^ irealth, &c. Definition, consistently held 
by, is the only remedy for ambiguous terms. 

§ 684. ^riie second form is Fcdlacg r/ Prosody, 6r Accent 
(TrpocrwSta). 

This arises whcui the same word, having dilTercnl significa- 
tions, receives its meaning from tlie v'ode of pronunciation. 
Words vary in meaning a(*cording to accent ])roper, quantity 
of syllable, spirit us lenis et asper, &c. Accentuation may 
either remove or cause ambiguity. * 

The same word or pbras(.‘ may be so pronounced, accent- 
uated, or emphasisc'd as to convey one of two wholly distinct 
meanings. And if the term or phiasebe a quotation, it may, 
by the accent oi’ mode of 2 )ronunciation wliieh accompanies 
it, be made to convey a meaning wholly different from that 
originfilly iriteiuhnl. Wliat was iionically said, or said in 
joke, may thus be made to ajipear as if it wore seriously 
spoken, and conversely. In quotation, ])y tlw introduction of 
italics, as has beem remarked, we may wholly change the 
scope of a statemcuit, ^ 

§ 685. The third form of ambiguity is Ampldholg. This 
is a double meaning in or through the structure of the sen- 
tence, or somehow from the context, while the words them- 
selves may have but one definite signification. It depends, 
in fact, frequently, on tliat fault in syntactical construction 
through which a word or (‘xpression may be connected either 
with what goes b(‘foro or with what follows it. Thus : — Q>ui 
seit Uteras hodie didicil. This may mean either qui scit 
literas hodicj dldictt, or qui scit lit eras j hodie eas dldicit} 

J have made thee free a slave. 

Then there is the well-known line, which has come down in 
nearly all logical compends : — 

Aio tcy JEacUkij Romanos vincere posse, 

[Pyrrhus the Romans shall I say suh<lue,) 

1 Given hy Buncau an exan)])le of the Fallacy of Bivibion, but better a» 
Amphiboly, 
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And we ma^ add : — 

TrevTrjKovT dv^ptav iKarov Xlttc Slo<; ^A^i^Wev^, 

But as Achilles could not out of fifty men leave a hiihdred, 
we must suppose that out of a hundred he left fifty. 

§ 686. The fourth form is Fkjura Dlctionis {(r)(ffpLa rijs Xc^cws). 
Aristotle describes this as taking place when that which is 
not the ^me thing is expressed in the same way, as masculine 
taken for feminine, ^r feminine for masculine, or neuter for 
either, or action for suffering. Tims, because to burn and to 
cut are actions, we may sujppose that to rest, to he well^ <fec., 
are also actions. 

More important forms of this fallacy arise wluui, under the 
same ^ord, different categories, or kinds of categories, are con- 
founded. Thus : — 

What is snoWj that is not niUJc ; 

But snow is ivhite; 

Therefore milk is not tohile. 

Here the reference in the ivhat [quod) is to snow as a sub- 
stance or distinct object, while the conclusion refers to 
quality. So : — 

Qui heri eras idem, hodle es; 

At qui heri eras sanus ; 

Tk'go hodie sanus p?- 

§ 687. To this may fairly be referred the commonplace 
fallacy usually classed under the head of Fallacia ex Acci- 
dente 

WFat is bought in the market is eaten; 

Haw meat is bought in the market ; 

Therefore raw meat is eaten. 

Raw meat is not properly an answer to what, but to what 
sort of meat, 

§ 688. Under this head may, also, be inclqded the fallacy 
known as that of Paronymous or Conjugate Terms, 

Paronymous terms are terms derived from the same root. 
They inay be substantive, adjective, or verb. Thus we have 
^presume and premmption, project and projector, assume and as- 
sumption, expedient (noun), Expedient (adjective), expediency 

1 Top.y i. iv. ; Diuican, InsL Log.j L. v. c. vii. 
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(noun). Each of those sets of words is from the same root. 
But they have not necessarily the same or a synonymous 
meanitig. If we employ them in a reasoning as if they had, 
we shall probably draw a false conclusion. To take a common 
example : — 

Projectors are not to he trusted ; 

This man has formed a prefect ; 

. • . lie is not to be trusted. 

In this case the ambiguity lies in the middle terra, and it 
leads us wliolly wrong. So with a.^sume, assumption, and 
assumidive. We may innocently assume a thing to be true ; 
we may be guilty of assumption in our conduct. These are 
paronyinous terms, but tlioy are not synonymous. ' 

§ 689. To the Figura. Dictionis may bo referred the Fallacy 
of Etymology, Tliis arises when it is supposed that, because 
of the original meaning of a word being such an one, it must 
necessarily retain that meaning through all subsequent usage, 
or that this meaning is to override or supersede an acquired, 
and, it may be, extended or purified signification. Most of 
the words in the science of mind had originally a material 
reference. And in this instance the fallac/ would consist in 
assuming or maintaining that such words have thus neces- 
sarily no wider or higlier reference. 

We have illustrations of the fallacy of Etymology in such 
cases as right, truth, &c. As right is from rectus, and this from 
rego to rule, it has been inferred that all right is a creation of 
the law. There is here as gross a hiatus in the proof as can 
well be conceived. So with triitJu As this comes from trow, 
to believe, it has been inferred that truth can only mean what 
each believes, or individual opinion, — the Protagorean Homo 
Mensura. Spiritus, animus, anima, av€po<;, signifyii% originally 
breath and air, are not to be held as only signifying these. 
Comprehension, Conception, meaning originally a grasping or 
holding several sensiVjle things, as one or in one, are not 
on that account to bo limited merely to sensible objects or 
singulars. In all these cases there is a hiatus which virtually 
begs the question regarding the present meaning of the word. 

§ 690, To the Figura Dictioms may be referred the fallacy 
arising from a cliange of the Figurative to the Direct Sense - — 
tlius : — 
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The mind sees ; 

Seeing is an organic act ; 

Therefore the mind in seeing puts forth an organic aetf 

§ 691. The fifth form includes the fiillacies from Conposition 
and Division, Fallacia a sensii diviso ad sensum compos itumj 
and A sensu composito ad sensuyn di visum, 

(1.) The fallacy Composition (o-vvOeo-is) arises from the 
conjunction of the separate. Here the composite meaning is 
false, while the divided is* true. 

(2.) The fallacy of division (Staipco-t?) arises from the separ- 
ation of the conjoint. Here the composite meaning is true, 
and the divided false. 

In «thcr words, the fallacy of Conqiosition arises when wo 
first of all take a term distributivoly, and then argue from it as 
if it had been taken collectively. Thus, in numbers, we may 
say 6 and 5 are even and odd (taken distributively) ; 11 is 6 
and 5, therefore 11 is even and odd. The fallacy lies in the 
Composition. 

Again, if we take a term collectively, and argue as if it had 
been taken distributively, we have the fallacy of Division. 

By distributwely, wo mean each of several things, and in 
speaking of them we predicate of each. By collectively, we 
mean the whole of several things, and in speaking of them we 
predicate of the whole. This ambiguity comes out in the 
word all. All may mean everg oncj or it may mean the whole; 
and these are two very different tilings indeed. We may say, 
all prudent men are thoughtful. Here we mean to predicate 
thoughtfulness of every one of them taken singly. When we 
say all these fish weiah 1.00 pounds^ we do not express ourselves 
unambiguously, but we would naturally be taken to mean 
not evei;ji one, but the whole taken together. If we argue 
from all meaning every one^ as if it meant the whole, we should 
have the fallacy of Composition ; if from all meaning the 
whole, to all meaning every one, we should have the fallacy 
of Division, 

jExamples : Fallacy of Composition. Thus we may say : — 

This man is good, and a workman ; 

Therefore he is a good workman. 


Cf. Reiffeiiberg, Logique^ p. 69. 
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One of the learned men at the table of the Emperor 
Conrad III. asked him one day — “ Have you an eye f'' Yes, 
certaiijy,” said the Emperor. Have you two?^^ “As- 
suredly,” was the reply. “ But one and two make three ; you 
have, therefore, three eyesf The Emperor was puzzled, but 
did not believe the Scholastic. 

Examples : Fallacy of Division : — 

This man is a good workman; 

Therefore he is good, «r a good man. 

Or— 

The planets are eight ; 

But the Eai'th and Mars are planets ; 

Therefore the Earth and Mars are eight, 

§ 092. The Fallacy of Interrogation, Fallacia plurium Inter- 
rogationum, may be fairly referred to the head of Fallacy from 
Division, Here we ask several cpiestions in a way which 
makes them appear to be but one. In giving our assent to 
the question, we probably mean to assent but to one of the 
questions really involved, but it may be taken as an assent 
to another of the concealed questions, to which we should 
probably demur. Our assent to the one ma/, then, be taken 
as an assent to another wholly different, or to each involved ; 
and on this assumption a reasoning is founded. 

Perhaps the commonest form of the fallacy is that kind of 
question which assumes or implies a thing to be true by 
asking about the time or manner of it. How long is it since 
you ceased to he temperate f When did you leave off stealing f 
How did you contrive to effect your escape f Who is the nmnon 
the wall ? 

Another form is that of asking the cause Of a fact, before 
the fact itself is ascertained to be real. 

Commonly, several different qualities are grouped in the 
interrogation. TFa^ not Cicero an excellent citizen, orator, 
poet, and soldier? If the answer be in the affirmative, the 
quality which ho did not possess might be seized upoh as 
that which was admitted. The obvious solution is an analysis 
of the composite question into its parts, and separate repily ; 
to each, • • 

§ 693. Fallacia a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpUciter; 
and the converse — A dicto simplicitcr ad dictum secundumFquid, 
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(1.) The first form arises when wo take what is pre- 
dicated with restriction as true absolutely, or make what is 
said only generally to be true universally, A statement is 
true in some respects, with certain qualification ; it is taken 
as true absolutely. Thus it may be true that, in the case of 
sleeplessness, to take an opiate is desirable ; but it does not 
follow tljp,t taking an opiate, as a general rule, or even in all 
cases of sleeplessness, is a good thing. So a war in self- 
defence, or to protect the oppressed, may bo proper ; but war 
itself, or as a general condition, is not therefore desirable or 
proper. The fallacy is prompted by the common tendency 
to hasty generalisation. 

If JJiie principle of this fallacy were admitted, we might 
argue that because the negro has white teeth, he is white ; 
or that bullion ought to be thrown into the sea, because it 
ought to be thrown into the sea to avoid shipwreck. 

We should be guilty of this fallacy if we passed from the 
proposition that non-being is conceivahle, to tliis, that non-being 
is* Or if we said, being is not really , because it is not one of the 
things which are^ for example, not man; for not to bo this 
or that thing, j.nd not to be absolutely, are by no means 
identical.^ 

To this may be referred the old fallacy, or joke, known as 
the masqued (cyKCKaXv/A/xcVos) attributed to Djodorus (Cronos), 
of the School of Megara. A man in a mask is introduced. It 
is asked, Do you know him. ? No. This man is your father; 
therefore^ you don't know your father. 

: § 694. To this head may be fiiirly enough refen'ed the Fal- 
lacia ex Accidente. 

This arises when it is supposed that^ because there may 
be various accidents in a subject, all these accidents are in 
the attrilJutes of the subject, or in the subject itself. Thus, 
taking Aristotle’s negative illustration : — 

Goriscus is other than Socrates ; 

Socrates is a man; 

Therefore Goriscus is not a man. 

Here we are speaking of the individual Socrates, or of 
Socrates in wliat distingui^es him from other men, and, 
therefore, as not distinctive is not an essential, but, so to 

4 Top.f i. V. 
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speak, in this reference, an accidental mark of the individual. 
We here affirm of the accident what is true only of the sub- 
ject.^ • Tins fallacy is properly a reasoning from the unessen- 
tial to the essential. It consists in attributing to a thing 
as constitutive and constant, that which belongs to it only 
accidentally or temporarily, yet does not follow from its nature. 

An isolated fact,^’ says Marmontel, rare and without con- 
sequence, given as constant ; a passing 6r special abuse taken 
for the state of tilings habitual «^nd general, — there is the 
means of revolutions.” 

§ 695. The converse — A dicta simpticiter ad dictum secun- 
dum quid — arises wlieu we take what is said or admitted 
generally, or of the nature of the thing, as true or admitted 
with unrestricted universality. Thus we may admit that 
mountain-climbing is a pleasant and exhilarating exercise, 
but it would be going beyond what we meant if we extended 
the statement to all circumstances whatever, even in mist or 
a snow-storm. A soft voice is no doubt agreeable, but not 
necessarily at all times. We may sometimes even prefer the 
silence that is said to be golden. 

It may be a sound principle, tliat what has been intrusted 
to you to keep should be returned to its owner on demand ; 
but not a sword or a rifle, if the owner asks it in a state of 
drunkenness, fury, or madness. 

§ 696. All the fallacies now mentioned are to be solved by 
distinguishing the double moaning of the ambiguous term. 
Tliis may be either major or minor ; usually it is the middle 
term. When the distinction is made, the so-called reasoning 
appears with four terms, and is thus invalid in its very con- 
stitution. 

§ 697. (2.) The second of the formal fallacies to be con- 
sidered is that of Undistributed Middle, This a viola- 
tion of the rule which prescribes that the middle term in a 
reasoning must be taken in its full extent (or distribution), 
once at least in the premisses. This law holds on every 
theory of reasoning, — whether Aristotelio or other. There 
must always be a common third, and the community is oniy 
secured through distribution of the middle term. The ap- 
parent exception in the case of Ultra-total Distribution has 
already been dealt with, and its value estimated,^ 

1 I)e Soph. Elench., i. v. 2 gee above, p. et seq, 

r 
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§ 698. A person may argue, or rather seem to argue, in this 
way 

Food is 7iecessa7'y to life ; f, 

Mutton is food ; 

Therefore, mutton is ^leccssary to life. 

We know instinctively that there is something wrong in 
this reas^jning. But can wo lay our finger on the fallacy, and 
expose it on intelligible and assured grounds ? Not unless 
we apply logical rule. us look at the propositions. We 
say food is necessary ^ life. We mean by this, of course, 
in some form — so7ne kind of food. ^J'hen we say — Mutton is 
food — i.e., a kind of food, or apart of food. Now these two 
statenients do not warrant our conclusion that mutton is 
necessary to life ; for tliis would be to imply that mutton only 
is food, or is all food, whereas we havt^ not said any such 
thing. The middle term of the reasoning hero is [some) food ; 
it is taken in one part of its application in the major proposi- 
tion ; in another part, not necessarily the same part, in the 
other proposition. Wo have not, therefore, the same term 
with which to compare the other two terms of the conclusion ; 
and thus we cajiinot draw or prove our conclusion. This is 
what is called the fallacy of Undistributed Middle. The 
middle term is not taken in its full extent or application in 
any one of the premisses, ’and, therefore, the major and minor 
terms have not been compared with the same or a common 
term. We have illustrations of the same fallacy in such an 
apparent reasoning as this : — 

Blue is a colour ^ 

Red is a colour ; 

Therefore blue is red.* 

Here speak in each proposition only of soTue portion of 
the class colour ; but it does not follow that this is the same 
portion in both cases ; therefore we cannot have a conclusion 
at all. We might as well argue that because men and whales 
are animals, all 7nen are whales. They are both animals, no 
dtmbt, but they belong to wholly different portions of the 
oljLSS animal— i.e., the term with which they are compared is 
not distributed ; they are net, therefore, compared with the 
same thing, only with different portions of the same thing, 
and there is, therefore, no inference. 
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§ 699. Cases of Undistributed Middle occur only in tbe 
quantity of Extension. 

Obvwously a term distributed in a reasoning must remain 
the same, as predicate or as subject of predication through 
the reasoning. When I say— 

All the star's have a movement; 

All the star's are subject to the law of gramty ; 

I speak of the same subject, and on these premisses I can 
found an inference. AVlien I say— 

Some stars are luminous; 

Some stars are subject to eclipse; 

I do not know whether they are the same stars or n^t, and 
therefore cannot found an inference. 

This, then, refers to a term taken in Extension, A singular 
torin, or a terra taken in Comprehension, is to be regarded 
as distributed, or rather taken as an indivisible totality. In 
Plato was pupil of Socrates, and Plato wrote the RepuhUc, 
there is reterence to the same subject. So in the case of 
abstract terms — that is, really terms taken in comprehen- 
sion — as justice, virtue, courage, &c. Hero* we necessarily 
speak of the whole, and therefore of the same.^ 

§ 700. (3.) The third case is that of fallacies which arise 
from a violation of the rule that no term shall be taken in 
the conclusion at a greater quantity or distribution than that 
which was given to it in the premisses. Of this fallacy we 
have two forms — (1^) If the predicate of tlio conclusion b© 
taken at more than its right, we have illicit process of the 
Major Term. (2.) If the subject of the conclusion be so taken, 
we have illicit process of the Minor Terra. 

§ 701. To take an example : — 

Whoever is capable of deliberate crime is responsible ; 

A lunatic is not capable of deliberate crime; 

Therefore a lunatic is not responsible. 

Now you will perhaps not dispute the conclusion here that 
a lunatic is not responsible. But the question is, does this 
conclusion follow from the premisses which you have laid 
down? In other words, have you proved it?- You have not 
in this case. This is about as bad a specimen of reasoning as 

1 Cf. Delarivid^re, Noun. Log., Clasmque, L. IL, § ii. c. iii. 
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could well be given. Yet it looks plausible enough. But 
analyse it ; apply to it the rule of reasoning which has been 
stated. Whatever is predicated^ affirmatively or negatively^ of a 
term distributed^ may he predicated in like maimer of everything 
contained under it We predicate, then, in our apparent 
reasoning, responsible of every one capable of deliberate crime. 
So far good. But then we merely say that a lunatic does not 
belong fo the class •that is capable of deliberate crime. We 
have no right, therefore, to ^nfer from this that a lunatic is not 
responsible ; for, for aught we have said, responsibility may 
be wider than those^ capable of deliberate crime. Having 
affirmed responsibility of a class of people, we have no right, 
on that ground, to deny it of a person or persons who do not 
belong to that class. The fault here lies in taking one of the 
terms — viz., the major, responsible — in a particular or limited 
application only in the major premiss, while in the conclusion 
you take it universally or in the whole, of its application. 
This is called, technically, illicit jyrocess of the major term, 

§ 702. Again: — 

Stories of massacre related of the Russians arc shown to be false / 
Stories of massacre related of the 7'urks are shown to be false ; 
Therefore all stories of massacre related, of either are false. 

Now this conclusion says that all stories of massacre re- 
lated either of Eussians or Turks are false. But it is a bad 
conclusion ; for in each of the premisses we have spoken only 
ot some stories of massacre related of both, and wo have no 
right, therefrom, to include that all the stories of massacre 
related of them are untrue. This is what is called illicit 
process of the Minor Term. Wo take the minor term particu- 
larly in the premisses — z.e., we take but a part of it — and in 
the conoi«ftion we make an assertion regarding the whole 
. of it. 

§ 703. There is more chance of our falling into the mistake 
of Illicit Process of the Major than of the Minor Term. In 
ordinary reasoning, and in ordinary syllogistic form, we are 
not careful to express the precise quantity of the predicate, 
as ^ usually particular in affirmative proi)ositions. When we 
my— All Y is JT, we usually jnean some AT, but we do not say 
sOf It is enough if Fbe some AT for our affirmation. But in 
drawing our inference this point requires attention. We may 

2 L 
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readily be led to suppose that wo spoke of all the X^s as well 
as of all the Y^s. In this case we should go wrong. We may 
say 

Every animal lives ; 

A jihmt is not an animal ; 

Therefore no plant lives. 

In the major premiss we really mea^u to gay tlmt every 
animal is some living ihing^ but not being careful enough to 
express this, we find ourselves landed in the conclusion that 
plant is not any living thing. As to the f abject we are usually 
on our guard, and we generally know whether we are speak- 
ing of all or some ; lienco we do not so readily fall into the 
error of taking tlie subject of the conclusion at a greater 
quantity than that which we have assigned to it in the 
premisses. 

§ 704. (4.) The fourth fallacy in form, is, when we proceed 
to an affirmative conclusion, while one premiss is negative. 
This arises from a violation of the fundamental law of 
syllogism, already (explained. 

§ 705. (5.) The fifth form of bad reasoning arises when we 
proceed to any conclusion whatever, while neither premiss is 
affirmative. Tliis fallacy also arises from a violation of a 
fundamental law.^ 

This form may be typified thus : — 

A cat is not a. hiped ; 

A dog is not a hiped. 

Therefore, you can say nothing either about dogs or cats* 
Cannot you say, in this case, that dogs and cats agree in not 
being biped ? Well, if you choose to think this worthy of the 
name of inference, you may. Gan you say thatlolpeds are 
neither dogs nor cats ? No ; because you have not asserted 
that bipeds even exist. You have only said that the notion 
of a dog and the notion of a cat do not harmonise with the 
notion of a biped. But whether there are really cats or dogs 
you have not said, far less whether there are bipeds. From 
negative premisses you can infer nothing ; for the simple 
reason that you have not affirmed the agreemBnt of any one 
of the supposed terms of the conclusion with a middle term. 

1 See above, pp. 388, 390. 
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And the conclusion is always the assertion — the necessary 
assertion of a relation between terms. 

§ 706. (6.) In Hypothetical Keasonings, those whibh pro- 
ceed on the denial of the antecedent to the denial of the con- 
sequent. The principle of this fallacy has been already 
explained. Thus : — 

^ Jf this thing he sentient^ it is living ; 

But it^s 7iDt sentient ; 

Therefore it m not living. 

This is equivalenl^to the fallacy in Catogoricals, known as 
Illicit Process of the major term. Tlius : — 

^ All sentient is (some) living ; 

lliis thing is not sentient ; 

Therefore it is not {any) living. 

But if wo specify or quantify the terms, we may have an 
inference that is valid on this process. ^Phus : — 

A ll sentient is {some) living ; 

This thing is not {any) sentient ; 

Therefore this thing is not {some) living. 

So in the hypothetical. Thus : — 

If the penal laws against Papists tvere enforced^ they would 
he aggrieved ; 

But these laws are 7iot enforced ; 

Therefore Papists are not aggrieved. 

This conclusion is invalid, as it stands, since Papists may, 
as a matter of fact, have other sources of grievance than that 
here specified. But if we quantify the terms, we get a per- 
fectly valid inference. Tims : — 

If the penal laws against Painsts were enforced^ they would 
he {some) aggrieved; 

Or — They would have a definite grievaiice ; 

But these laws are not enforced; 

Therefore Papists are not (some) aggrieved ; 

Or - — They ha^e not the definite grievance which follows from 
the enforcement of the penal lahs. 

§ 707. (7.) Those which proceed on the affirmation of the 
consequent to the affirmation of the antecedent. Thus : — 
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If this thing is sentient j it lives ; 

But it lives ; 

Therefore it is sentient. 

This, as it stands, is incorrect ; and the fallacy corre- 
sponds to that of the Undistributed Middle in Categoricale* 
Thus:— 

All sentient is {some) living ; 

This thing is {soni^ living ; 

Therefore it is sentient. 

This proceeds in Extension. If wo take it in Comprehen- 
sion, it will read thus : — 

* If this thing has the mark sentkncy, it will have the mark life ; 

But it has the mark life; 

Therefore it has the mark sentiency. 

Here we have not said that everything having the mark life 
has the mark sentiency, everything sentient has the 

mark life. But on tliis assumption the conclusion turns, 
and it is thus invalid; for the living or the mark life m^y 
be found, for aught we know, in other than tjie sentient. If 
there he sentiency, there is at least life, states the connection 
between two terms, but not their convertibility, or the sin- 
gularity of the connection. The mistake lies, as Aristotle 
pointed out, in supposing the consecution to bo reciprocal.^ 
The following are Aristotle^s examples : — 

If a thing has been .created, it had a beginning ; 

This thing had a. beginning ; 

'Therefore it was created. 

If this man has a fever, he is hot ; 

But he is hot; 

Therefore he has a fever f 

§ 708. Even in the denial of the consequent, we must be 
careful to observe that the denial is precise, otherwise we 
have ho inference. Thus: — 

If this thing he sentient it is {some) living ; 

But it is not {som^ living ; ^ 

Therefore it is not sentient. 
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This conclusion is only valid on the supposition that the 
some living spoken of in the sumption is identical with the 
some living spoken of in the subsumption. What wg really 
mean to assert is, that it is not this some living, which is 
included in sentient, for if it were some other living, we have 
introduced a proposition which is not the denial of the con- 
sequent, In the ordinary form, the subsumption appears as 
a univSrsal negati'we, and hence there is no difficulty: but 
if quantification be introduced, we may, without care, have 
an irrelevant subsumption. 
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FALLACIES (2.) MATERIAL FALLACIES. 

§ 709. Before proceeding to consider the Material FallSicies, 
or those in which, while the conclusion actually follows from 
the premisses, it is yet incorrect in j)oint of fact, or irrelevant 
to the point at issue, it is necessary to observe the relations 
of true and false premisses to the character of the conclusion, 
as itself true or false. 

On tins subject the following rules may be laid down : — 

(1.) If both premisses bo true, that is, correct representa- 
tions of reality, and if the conclusion be validly drawn there- 
from, we have the certainty of a true conclusion, or judgment 
in harmony with fact. 

This is grounded, as Aristotle has pointed out, on the law 
of Non-contradiction. If A being, B necessarily is ; and B 
not being, A necessarily is not ; then if A is true, B is neces- 
sarily true : otherwise, the same thing (A) would at one and 
the same time be and not be.^ 

(2.) If one premiss be true, and the other false, or even if 
both premisses be false, and the conclusion be correctly 
drawn from them, the conclusion may yet be true itei^point of 
fact. In this case we have not a sufficient reason for our 
belief in the truth of the conclusion, so far as this argument 
goes j ;but we may still correctly hold the conclusion m tiiie 
in poiht of fact. 

(a) One premiss false. Thus : — 

No white is animate; 

All snow is whi^ ; 

Therefore no snow is animal 
1 An, Pr.f ii. 2. 
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Here the conclusion is true in point of fact, but not because 
of the reason given. 

(b) Both premisses false. Thus : — 

No man is animate ; 

Every stone is a man ; 

Therefore no stone is animate. 

• 

Here, also, the conclusion is true in point of fact, but not 
because of the reason giv«n. In these cases the true emerges 
by chance, as -Aristotle remarks — not from the necessity of 
things. 

To suppose this rule otherwise would bo to fall into one 
form^of the hypothetical fallacy already noticed — viz., the 
antecedent is not, therefore the consequent is not : — 

If man is, animal is; 

But niati is not ; 

Therefore animal is not. 

This is really equivalent to the fallacy of supposing that be- 
cause the reason is false, the conclusion alleged to be founded 
on it is false <, or because a reason adduced has been dis- 
proved, the conclusion has necessarily and absolutely been 
disproved. 

Suppose a person argues for the existence of Deity from 
the alleged fact of its being universally believed, or believed 
by all nationalities, an opponent might conceivably overthrow 
the proof by adducing an instance of a nation in which no 
such belief exists. In this case the proof would go for 
. nothing ; but it would be a fallacy to suppose that the oon- 
olusion was absolutely disproved. 

§ 7ij0^(3.) If the conclusion bo false, and there be no flaw 
in the reasoning, one or other of the premisses must be false. 
If the conclusion be true, the truth of the premisses is not 
thereby guaranteed; but if the conclusion, formally valid, is 
false, the falsity of a premiss, one or both, is established.^ 

This principle is of the utmost importance in examining 
a hypothesis. From a false hypothesis you may deduce a 
*true proposition, as Ptolemy' did, when, from an incorrect de- 
scription of the celestial movements, he deduced the nature 
' See An. Pr.^ ii. 4. 
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and periods of the eclipse of the moon, and the duration of 
the month and year. In these cases, conclusions true in 
point of fact were drawn from erroneous premisses. It comes 
to this, -that the antecedent may, and therefore commonly 
does, extend more widely than the antecedent as predicate 1:6 
the subject; for what springs from this cause may also issue 
from another. For example, if you cut a right cori^ so by 
the plane, that the section is parallel to •the base, there will 
be a circle ; but if there be a cireje, this is rarely the cause 
of it.i ^ 

§ 711. Material Fallacies depend either (1.) on the falsity of 
the premiss or premisses, or (2.) on the undue assumption of a 
premiss, or (3.) on the irrelevancy of the conclusion in rgspeot 
of the question proposed or point at issue. 

§ 712. (1.) With regard to false premisses, the conclusion 
correctly drawn from them maybe either true or false. But 
this of course is by accident; and there is no reason or neces- 
sity which, in the argument, can be held as guaranteeing it. 
This is known as the fallacia falsi medli^ as it is on the con- 
nection of tlie middle term with the extremes, in this case 
unreal, that the conclusion is supposed to turn. 

§ 713. The fallacy of Imperfect Disjunction may be taken 
as an instance of a false premiss. In Indirect Proof, which 
depends mainly on disjunction, and a disjunctive major 
premiss, fallacy frequently arises from an incompleteness in 
the disjunctive statement. The principle of disjunction is, 
we have seen, the full statement or exhaustion of the pos- 
sibilities of the case, and a consequent reasoning from affirma- 
tion to negation, or negation to affirmation. Clearly, then, 
if we omit a possible case to start with, our conclusion will be 
materially false. 

§ 714. In Mathematics, complete disjunction is easiJj^accom- 
plished — as when we say, rectilineal triangle is either recldn^ 
aular^ or obtuse angular^ or acute angular. If this figure is not 
the first, it is either the second or third. But in the Observa- 
tional and Moral Sciences this is not so easily carried onh 
In Theology our disjunction is often purely nominal, as ttiiSi- 
ing on a subject which is incapable, from its na|ure, as ticatiSr 
cending experience, of strict definition and exhauslive^^^ p^^ 
bilities;: 

101, An, Pr,f ii. 4 ; and Trendelenburg in loco^ Ml 
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Thus, it has been argued that we cannot live happily in 
this worldy since in life we must either abandon ourselves to our 
passions^ or combat them?- If we do the former, we l;i^ve no 
happiness, but a feeling of shame and dissatisfaction. If we 
do the latter, we live in a constant state of internal warfare, 
and, therefore, of pain. This disjunction is incomplete, inas- 
much as we omit the alternative of reasonable control and tem- 
perance in life, which may lead to happiness, perhaps albne 
to what people call happiness. 

We have an illustration of imperfect disjunction in the 
case of the reasonfhg of the Islanders of Otaheite, when 
Captain Cook arrived on their shores, bringing a sheep in his 
vessel. They were puzzled at first, not having seen quite 
such an animal before. How was it to be classed ? All the 
creatures known to them were pigs, dogs, rats, and birds. 
The new object appeared to-be neither a pig, nor a dog, nor 
a rat, therefore they concluded it was a bird of some new 
sort, for birds were to them of varied kinds. 

§ 715. In a reasoning, whether simple or complex, there 
are two essential rules. (1.) That no proposition [which is 
provable] be employed as a principle of probation, which 
stands itself in need of proof. 

(2.) That nothing else be proved than the proposition for 
whose proof the probation was instituted,^’ ^ The first of 
these rules should be qualified by the terms in square brackets. 
There are propositions of immediate certainty, which may be 
employed legitimately in probation. 

These two rules embrace the various forms of formal fallacy, 
known as (1.) Petitio principU, or Fallacia qucesiti mediif 

TO ApxS olr^crOaL, 

(2.) 10T€p0V TTpOTCpOV. 

in demonstrando, — diallelus , — 6 St* 

rpoiro?, 

(4.) Saltus Hiatus in demonstrando. Leap in Probation^ 
MeterSzetesk Ignoratio vel Mutatio Elenchi, and IVan- 
situs in aliud genus f vel a genere ad genus^ — /tera^oo-ts €w 
AXXo 7^09. 

^ Petitio Pr^^ taken first in its wider sense, <ie- 

^ J Of. Logrig'ite, p, 1-01. For some excellent illustrations of in- 

complete disjunction in Apagogical Demonstration, see Ueberweg, LogiOt p. 5^ 

8 Hamilton, Logic, iv., L. xxvi. p. 52. 
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notes any reasoning in which a premiss is assumed, the cer- 
tainty of which is not greater than that of the conclusion 
it is adduced to prove, and which may be doubted on the 
same grounds as the conclusion itself. This is the undue 
assumption of a premiss in the widest sense, — a premiss 
open to doubt, uncertain, not conceded by the opponent, or 
not properly to be conceded by him, unless it can be estab- 
lished on grounds similar to those wliich would Establish 
the conclusion. By the older logicians this was expressed 
by the assumption, “ Id quod mque ignotum est ao ipsa 
qusBstio.” ^ Hamilton gives as an illustfation of Petitio Prin* 
cipii in this its wider sense, Aristotle’s argument for slavery. 
The barbarians, as of inferior intellect, are the bondsmen of the 
Greeks, and the Greeks, as of superior intellect, are th% bom 
masters of the barbarians. Here, of course, the assumption in 
the premisses of relative inferiority would be questioned by 
an opponent as much as the conclusion itself.^ An opponent 
of slave-holding might be met by the proposition or argument 
that slavery is to be upheld because it brings cheap labour, 
and this is an advantage to the general social wellbeing. 
The opponent might very fairly reply that this advantage- 
even if admitted — is not proved to counterbalance the dis- 
advantages of slave-holding, in its bearings on the moral 
and social character of the people among whom it subsists. 
He might urge, besides, that the conclusion is irrelevant to 
the true and higher point at issue* — as to whether slavery is 
permissible at all on moral grounds. This runs into a case 
of the fallacy to be noticed below — known as Jgnoratio 
Elenchi, 

§ 717. What is known as the saltus or leap in a probation 
may, as Hamilton points out, bo reduced to the first form of 
the Petitio PrincipiL We may, for the sake of brSWity, omit 
propositions in a proof ; this is not the saltus proper. We 
do so in the Sorites, which is quite valid. But when, in a 
series of reasonings, we pass from one proposition to another^ 
which is not logically connected with the former, except 
through another intermediate proposition, which we have not 
proved, then we commit a saltus. This, in fact, is simpiy 
an instance of an unduly assumed premiss, — generally, as if 
it did: not need proof, while it does require it. Tlius :-r-T 
^ Of. Duncan, Inst, Log,^ v. p. 821. 2 Xog^c, iv. L. xxvi. 
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A, B* committed the murder ; therefore, he was more or less 
insane. 

Or, to take an example from Krug : — , 

Socrates was not a Christian ; therefore his good works were 
only sins. 

This thing had a beginning; therefore it was created. 

This man stole the apples ; because he was in the garden an 
hour before it was discovered that they were stolen. 

We commit a saltus eveyr time we pass directly from fancy 
to reality, or from the possible to the actual. One practical 
form of the fallacy it the contention made by idealising yet 
indiscreet reformers, when they assume that because their 
scheme of government or social change is sound and good, it 
ought* to be applied to a given state of society, without 
consideration of the actual conditions or circumstances which 
might actually frustrate its beneficial operation. 

§ 718. The second form of Petitio Principii, known also as 
voTtpov wporepov — hysteron proteron — is that usually considered 
as a petitio, or begging of the question at issue. This arises 
when a proposition is employed as a ground of proof, the truth 
of which depends on the truth of the proposition — that is, con- 
clusion — ;which*it is adduced to prove. 

One solution of the question at issue is assumed in the 
premiss, and this assumption involves the trutli of the 
conclusion which it is set up to prove. This is strictly 
begging the question, borrowing, or snatching an answer. 
This is not properly reasoning, but rorassertion ; and it is 
usually cloaked % a change of terms, while the meaning or 
effect is the same. This was expressed by the older logicians 
as assuming “pro medio id quod in quaestione est verbis 
aliquaiitum mutatis.” ^ 

§ 7 technically, the mistake here arises from our in- 
ferring, or supposing that we infer, a conclusion from itself. 
There ds here no proper syllogism ; for our conclusion is not 
drawn from two different propositions taken together, but 
really from one proposition only. We repeat, in the so-called 
oqnolusion, one of the premisses, and there are thus not three 
distinct propositions in the syllogism. Thus, I may ask— /a 
this decision o/ the Synod ts be accepted as sound f And I 
may be told Yes, because the deliverances of the Synod are right, 
^ Duncan, Ihid. 
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noratio FAenchi in its general forms — irrelevant conclusion, 
proving too little, proving too much. The general character 
of thi% fallacy is to be found in a change of the point to be 
proved. In other words, we prove something different from 
what we profess to do, or what we ought to do as strictly 
relevant to the point at issue. As this fallacy generally 
occurs in discussion, it is said to be an ignoring or passing 
by of the proof of the contradictory of #he conclusion in an 
opponent’s argument. In order t^ expose it, we require to 
specify that element or condition which has been omitted, 
and which is needed to constitute a vaSd opposition in the 
circumstances. 

This fallacy has three forms — (1.) That in which the terms 
of the proposition to be proved are changed. This is pro- 
perly a passing into another genus, — transitus ad aliud genus* 
Thus : Is the soul immortal ? It is proved, or attempted to 
be proved, that the soul has not always heeuj and^ therefore^ it is 
not eternal. This is a conclusion which, as it stands, is wholly 
irrelevant to the point at issue. There is, in fact, a hiatus 
unproved — viz., that that cannot always be which once was not. 
Or : Is the person at the har guilty or not of the charge made 
against him ? A counsel might prove the beihousness of the 
crime charged, the dreadful aggravations in this case, the 
need for making a public example of such a wretch ; and so 
on. But all the same, such points are wholly irrelevant until 
the man’s guilt has been established. Yet if an irrelevant 
conclusion is clearly proved, some people are very apt to 
suppose that this is the conclusion which was required to be 
proved. The clear proof of mysterious noises in a house at 
night goes a long way with many people to establish the 
existence of the ghost ; and the clear vision of the corpse- 
lights on the moor may convince the belated traveltei^of the 
buried dead below. 

§ 723. One very common form of irrelevant conclusion is, 
for a person arguing to suppose that when he has demolished 
an opponent’s alleged proofs or reasons, he has established his 
own, that is, the opposite conclusion. All that he has doi:ie 
is to show that the arguments adduced in supp(|i; of a definite 
conclusion were unsound. • 

§ 724. (2.) The second case of Mutatio Elenchi is when we 
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^ prove less than we piupused to do or ought to do, in order to 
establish our point, or to fonk a true opposition or contradiction. 
Thus : Were the Pharisees^irtuous f We prove thjt they 
observed the law even in every rtspect. As virtue is properly a 
matter of motive, and as our proof does not touch this ques- 
* tion,-^ — whether the observance was due to love of the law, or 
to ostentation, or love of praise, — we have proved less than 
we ouglft to have proved. At the same time, in a proof of 
this sort, — the too little,— our conclusion might be wholly 
relevant, though insufficient. It may, in fact, be one step, 
and that an importafft one, in the direction of the full or ade- 
quate conclusion. It may be admitted, as has been said, 
that the physico-theological argument, or argument from 
design^ proves too little to establish the full conception of 
God ; but if it proves power and knowledge, it is one 
step in the process, and it may be supplemented on other 
grounds. 

§ 725. (3.) The third case is that of proving too much, — 
more than we need to do in order to establish our point, 
Qui nimium prohat, nihil prohaL But proving too much has 
two forms, (1.) In the one case, our conclusion may be per- 
fectly true, only wider than we actually need ; and in this 
instance it contains under it the conclusion in question. Thus, 
the question may be — Was a particular substance thrown 
into the fire oMually consumed f I might prove that it was 
incombustible. Here I prove too mucli, — at least more than 
was needed for the point at issue. But it includes and settles 
the question of actual fact in the instance in hand. Or : Is 
the soul immortal f If I prove that from its nature it is im- 
perishable, I have proved more than the more fact of its im- 
mortality, but my conclusion includes the latter. In this first 
case, tl|^ c1?mmon rule about proving too much is not to be 
taken strictly. 

(2.) In the second case, we prove too much when, if the 
general principle on which our conclusion is necesarily based 
were admitted, we should have false inferences. This is the 
true nimium probat. This implies tliat the universal from which 
tli^ conclusion perhaps tacitly drawn is false. Thus : Pity 
ought to he gratified because it is a natural feeling. On the 
same principle ought revenge, anger, &c. Here, at least, we 
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have assumed too much, — more than is needed for our conclu- 
sion, and what equally justifies (^^Sier conclusions which are 
unwarrantable. J 

§ 726. Persecution for the sake of opinion, as has been 
remarked, may be regarded as a practical form of Ignoratio 
Elenchu The reformer who is executed, or the martyr 
who is burned at the stake, is not by this act necessarily 
proved in error ; it is only shown that c his opponeiits were 
stronger tlian he, — which is a v^ry different point indeed. 
To make an end of man by violence or bullying, does not 
refute, by reason, or even make an end eventually of his 
conclusions. 

§ 727. This fallacy is exceedingly common. When an 
opinion is propounded, we find people attacking it bn the 
ground of its traditional character, its being nothing new, 
or its bearing, real or supposed, upon existing interests 
and institutions. These considerations are entirely out of 
place, until the truth or falsity of the opinion has been dis- 
cussed and established on grounds of evidence. It is no 
reproach to truth that it is new ; it is no reproach to truth 
that it is old. It is, or ought to be, no aid to falsehood 
that it has tradition in its favour. Novelty and antiquity 
are but shifting accidents ; the real light to truth is the 
light of experience, which is both old and new;, — which, as 
Bacon said, is never passing, but eternal. # 

§ 728* The Argumentum ad Hominem^ as it is called, may be 
regarded as a form of Irrelevant Conclusion. This argument is 
a cheap and popular way of disposing of an opponent's reason- 
ing. It consists in saying ; This is your opinion now, and 
these are the reasons you give; but don’t you remember that 
you held an entirely opposite opinion, just, say, two years ago? 
Your argument now is accordingly of no value. You<jare re- 
futed out of your own mouth. This is the usual clap-trap of the 
popular orator. It is cheap, easy, and superficiaL It is per- 
fectly competent to say to him in return : Your reasoning is 
grossly fallacious. Even admitting that I have changed my 
opinion on the point in question, that does not prove my present 
argument or proof of the opinion to be fals^ or invalid. *^I 
ask you to look at my reasons before you decide that. And 
so far as I am personally concerned for the change of my 
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opinion, that rfoes nit necessajtily imply moral delinquency. 

I may have been seeking^or, and may have got more light ; 
you may be remaining im the blindness of your original 
bigotry. But this, too, is t(^e settled in a great measure by 
a consideration of the grounds of my opinion now adduced. 
And until you have examined these, and shown them to be 
worthless, you really have not advanced the counter-opinion 
one whit. This should settle the argumentum ad hominem 
style of^attack ; but^those who use it are generally so much 
of the irrelevant type, that they do not know when they are 
overthrown in arguiijent. 

Of course, it must be admitted that there may be ground 
for a personal charge against a man who changes his opinions. 
But in this case the charge must bo founded on the man- 
ner aiJ& circumstances of the change, not on the mere fact 
of the change itself. This really means nothing unworthy ; 

may mean something in the highest degree worthy and 
commendable. 

§ 729. The Argumentum ad Hominem may, however, fairly 
be employed within certain limits. It is a legitimate form 
of reasoning to show that the assumptions or principles on 
which a person proceeds in a discussion, ought logically to 
lead him to certain conclusions. These may be conclusions 
which he desires to repudiate, or which, from their recognised 
falsity, show the falsity of the premisses which he has as- 
sumed. In the former case, he is proved an inconsistent 
reasoner; in the latter case, his principles themselves are 
controverted. 

§ 730. What is known as the Fallacy of Objections comes 
under the head of Mutatio ElenchL 

This fallacy assumes that if objections of more or less force 
can be staged to a proposition or proposal, it is necessarily 
false, a#»d ought to be abandoned. Some minds delight in 
objections, and are satisfied, if they can find them, without 
inquiring into their sufficiency or even relevancy. But it is 
hardly possible to state any proposition in general matter to 
which no objection can be made. The limited intelligence sees 
only a part, fixes on that, and a difficulty which it may 
suggest ; sees lathing in one of its aspects, disapproves, and 
conoludefi that the whole profJbsition is not true, or the whole 

2 m 
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scheme undesirable. The real questioJ is as to the balance 
of objections or difficulties, — the / side upon which the least 
are found to lie is that to be ^/lopted. This applies espe^ 
daily lo social changes, whicL-^iever can take place without 
disadvantage to some interest or other — ^that is, to some indi- 
viduals. The true question is as to the bearing of the change 
on the whole, and in the long-run. 

§ 731. To the head of Mutatio Elent^i may fairly be re- 
ferred a fallacy, or rather sophism, not uncommon in these 
days, which might be named, Tri&c of Title, Thus a critic, 
even in an infallible daily print, may blunder as to a matter 
of fact, — in a word, misrepresent the author he criticises. 
Should the person misrepresented write to the newspaper 
to set the critic right, his communication will probgbly he 
immediately labelled “An Author on his Defence,” when 
“ Our Critic’s Misrepresentation ” would have been more to 
the point. Qui s'exciise^ s^accuse, is by no means true with 
an unlimited generality. 

§ 732, The Fallacia ad Verecundiam may fairly enough be 
classed under the head of the Mutatio Elenchi, It is prac- 
tically an appeal to one’s reverence for authority — one’s 
modesty in face of a great author or his opinion. Of this it 
may be said, that it contains a very good element, — the 
propriety of recognising the value of an opinion advanced by 
a man who has studied a particular subject. In many cases 
we should hardly think of disputing the judgment of an 
authority, — as, for example, the analysis of a recognised 
chemical expert. In some oases, even, we might respect the 
opinion of a doctor of medicine. But in general subjects, 
where we know thought is progressing, science is widening, 
historical research becoming more critical and discriminating, 
we should be more ready to withhold our assent^ifram mere 
imthority. In certain departments, no quality, be ft careful 
observation, or exact thinking, or speculative insight, or 
genius in any form, can give us an absolutely trustworthy 
result For a time the modes or styles and the opinions of 
powerful men have -their dominating influence. AU literary 
history shows this. We have had Aristol^ dominant for 
centuries, — the philosopher, the master ; ann no human in- 
telleot ever deserved these appellations more. M)ne ever 
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^»txuufi. uut iiiiUH (w Taew and so profound as the Stagirite* 
Yet even he was not bftad enough for human experience 
or human thought. And trmse who for centuries knew and 
believed only him, shut thel^selves out from the fullless of 
human knowledge, and that by one of the ways against which 
• he had warned them — practically a MtUatio Elenchi, For the 
question, as Aristotle himself taught, was not whether a 
conclusion was accented, but whether it was the conclusion 
to be accepted. In the same way we had Ciceronianism in 
style, Johnsonese, and latterly, to some extent, Carlylese, — 
all probably repres^ting advances on the past, and thus 
things relatively good, but altogether unworthy of exclusive 
acceptance and worship. There was no question here by 
people^s to what was the best, — only a yielding to a power- 
ful influence, or a regard to what, for the time, would be ac- 
cepted or approved. This was a true Mutatio Elenchi, 

§ 733. The Fallacia ad Ignorantiam may well come under 
the same head. This implies an appeal to the ignorance, 
limited reading, education, or reflection of the hearer or reader. 
A man says : Here is my opinion ; here are my arguments. 
Can you refute this opinion? can you answer those argu- 
ments? No, I cannot; I confess I am beaten. Well, then, 
accept the arguments, or, at least, the conclusion. This 
appeal, as wholly relative to. the ignorance of the hearer or 
reader, is entirely beside the mark. The ground of it is in no 
way decisive, either of the force of the arguments or of the 
truth of the conclusion. It amounts to this : You don’t know 
any better, therefore accept this as true. 

With this is closely connected the Fallacia ad Populuniy or 
appeal to the passions, prejudices, interests of a mob, sect, or 
political party, in virtue of which they are led to accept an 
unsifted or^nproved conclusion. 

§ 734f' The fallacy of Mutilated or Isolated Quotation may 
be brought under the head of Mutatio Elenchi, These practi- 
cally issue in an in-elevant conclusion. Had the full quota- 
tion, or that taken in connection with the text, been given, 
the conclusion would have been different, and probably 
irrelevant to tl^ point at issue. 

* 5735 . Whatfs known as the Fallacia Supponentis may be 
referred to* the head of Mvtalio Elenchi, This, by appeilmg 
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to a man’s preconceptions, interests, j^ersonal vanity, may 
induce him readily to recognis^^n things, probably only 
similar to what he knows and jEas studied, a true affinity, 
and thus lead him to an irrelevant conclusion, or a conclusion 
not justified by the data. 

§ 736. Nothing contributes more to the prevention, or, 
not least, the shortening of discussion, than a preliminary 
attention to the state of the question. ^What is recsilly the 
point at issue ought to be the first inquiry in the interest of 
intellectual honesty. Strong feelid^ or moral dishonesty may 
lead a man to attribute to an opponent a position which he 
does not hold ; and not unfrequently a person will attack a 
position which his opponent does not dispute, simply because 
he is conscious of being unable successfully to impugn the 
point at issue. 

§ 737. Sophisma non causes pro causa^ or cum hoc ergo propter 
hoc. 

This arises when we take for cause that which is not cause, 
or mistake casual for causal sequence. When one event fol- 
lows another, the question is whether the former is the cause 
of the latter, determines it, or whether it is a case of mere 
following, or simple conjunction. If we mistakenly hold the 
first for cause, we have no sufficient reason for inffining the 
second, should the first again occur ; yet we may make this 
inference. When Eousseau assigned the commencement of 
the decay in manners in all countries to the first moment of 
the culture of letters, he might fairly be held guilty of the 
non causa jp'O causa. Instances of the same are the old 
fancies that the waning moon had a bad, and the full, or 
new, moon a good influence on human affairs. 

Besides attributing causality where it does not exist, we 
may give as a reason of a conclusion a proposition which is 
insufficient to justify it. Thus: — ^ 

Orators are apt to mislead ; therefore banish them from the 
State, 

Heresy sometimes arises from the reading of Scripture; there-^ 
fore prohibit the reading. 

Religion has been the cause of civil wars ; thei^ore suppress at. 
These may be taken as instances at the same tiine of a 
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hiatus in the reasoiing. W'e need proof of an intermediate 
proposition. ^ 

The fallacy Tiere may equally lie in mistaking for an effect 
or consequent that which h not so, or which does xmt at all 
follow. Thus — from the connection between the nervous 
system and the consciousness, we may infer that the latter is 
a simple effect or result of the former ; or because the brain 
is a cqpdition of thinking, the brain is actually the thinker. 
This is the cum hoc^rgo propter hoc, 

§ 738. The non causa fro causa may be taken as extending 
to a subtle form of deception, in which one concept is, to some 
extent, unconsciously substituted for another, and so accepted 
as a reason, or at least as satisfying the preconceptions of what 
a rea|pn ought to be in the circumstances. Of this the fol- 
lowing may be given as an illustration : — 

The nebular hypothesis,^' says a writer, was a recrement 
of ancient traditions about the origin of the universe from 
Nothing. The original mist of the nebular hypothesis is 
assumed to be of extreme tenuity, — of a density less than 
the one hundredth thousand part of hydrogen, the lightest 
gaseous body known to the chemist. By reason of this 
ethereal subtlety it was readily substituted, in the conceptions 
of the popular mind, for the old void from which the world 
was said to have emerged, and in the imaginations of those 
who look upon matter as a sort of inspissation of mind for the 
universal antemundane impersonal Spirit. It thus conformed 
to the assumption that, on any hypothesis respecting the 
mode of the world’s formation, it must, ‘ in the beginning,’ 
have been ‘ without form and void,’ and at the same time 
satisfied the mystic yearnings after the ethereal and ‘spirit- 
uaHstic.’ ” ^ 

f 739. 4 )u 6 very common form of the non causa pro causa^ 
is not %imply the mistaking of the individual object for a cause 
when it is not so, but the general misapprehension of law fox 
cause. Physical law, in particular, is, as observed by us, simply 
uniformity of sequence. It is no doubt much more than this ; 
but this is what we observe, and what we are too ready to 
identify with ^he whole of it. In this way we come to 
'afttribute efficrency or causality to what vs^e call law, whereas 
^ Stallo, Concepts ^ Modem Physics j p. 292. 
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law is but the mode, the uniform mode, which causality is 
displayed. Laws are not causes, bwthe modes of action of 
causes. An event is not explained by being referred to its 
law, or the uniform kind of oocuirence to which it belongs ; it 
is only properly explained when we refer this law to a cause ; 
and this cause, again, may be carried backwards to another, 
and must be carried ultimately to a First Cause or Power in 
things ; the only other alternative being the suicidal^^one of 
an endless regress. ^ 

§ 740. The connection between mipposed sign and thing 
signified comes under this head. The common illustrations 
are the old popular impressions of the connection between 
an eclipse or a comet, and the death of an eminent person, 
or a war which might follow in time. Belief in difeams 
and various prognostics, as signs of events to follow, is of 
the same class. 

Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat? ille etiam caecos instare tumultus 
Ssepe rnonet : fraudemque et operta tumescere bella. 

Ille etiam extincto miseratus Caesare Komam ; 

Cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit, 

Impiaque aetemam timuerunt saBcula noctem.’* ^ 

§ 741. What is known as the Fallacia fictce Universalitatis, 
arises either from imperfect induction, or perhaps more com- 
monly from the non causa pro causa — the cum hoc ergo propter 
hoc. Because the subject has been followed by the predicate 
in one or two instances, we hastily generalise the subject or 
antecedent as cause. The examples already given of the non 
causa pro causa illustrate this point. 

But in truth the liability to this fallacy is inseparable from 
the fullest Observation and the most ample Induotign. Uni- 
versal laws, or laws accepted as such in the course of scsienoe, 
have frequently proved to be by no means universal. Nothing 
appeared to be more completely established by Observation 
and Induction, carried on through the ages, than that the 
satellites in the planetary system moved round each planet 
in a uniform direction. But what turned out to be the fact ? 
The addition of Uranus to the system, as has'been noticed^ 

1 Virgil, Georg., I. 
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showed planets mo^ng in a direction wholly contrary to what 
had been supposed the fftiiversal mode ; and the further dis- 
covery of Neptune, with its satellites moving like those of 
Uranus, gave the coup de grace to the assumptive rftiiversal 
law. In this there is a sound practical lesson of modesty, 
and a rebuke to dogmatism, which can be appreciated only 
by those physical observers who not only note, but think. 


THE END. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Page 17, line 16, for “ a great part,” read “ the whole.” 

It 43, n 25, /or “precepts,” “percepts.” 

M 271, It 35, /or “HermicEe,” rcac^ “Hermeioe.” 

K 294, »( 3, /or “veritus,” read “veritas.” 

II 310, II 4, read “/actXaic'^.” 

II 310, II 5, read fjM\aK^.** 

u 18, M Z5f afier Summulce" insert in their "pTesent 
form.” 






